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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


In the May issue, we expressed our re- 
gret that there are so few good medical 
novels and that so few 
physicians draw upon 
their professional experi- 
ences as material for fic- 
tion. Some one who read 
these remarks of ours has sent us a medi- 
cal novel entitled The Perverts, which ap- 
peared four years ago, but which we had 
never happened to see before. It is the 
work of Dr. William Lee Howard of Balti- 
more, and we have read it with much care. 
We can’t conscientiously say that it fills 
the bill, but it certainly has some points. 
It relates to the life of the Newcomber 
family, who are a very turbulent and 
tempestuous lot. We shouldn't like to 
live next door to them. The youngest 
sister becomes a nun, but is beset by an 
unfortunate desire to tear off her clothes 
and yell, which makes her a disturbing 
element. The brother, Leigh New- 
comber, is a dipsomaniac, although a man 
of great intellect. He has married a girl 
named Oberea from Tahiti, though she 
might just as well have come from any 
other place. At times Leigh Newcomber, 
with no preliminary warning, rushes into 
a barroom and calls for whiskey. He 
pours himself out a full glass, swallows 
it eagerly, throws a half-dollar on the 
bar and says to the bartender, “Keep the 
change.” But the bartender says, look- 
ing at the glass: “Another half-dollar, 
please.” It must have been a large glass. 
But the flower of the family is the other 
sister, Mizpra. A good deal should be 


A Medical 
Novel. 


pardoned to 4 woman afflicted with such 
a name, but Mizpra really goes beyond 
the limit. She has a voice like a man, 
black, bristling hair, an “anatomical grin,” 
and huge, coarse hands. This makes it 
the more surprising that when she walks 
in upon an amiable young man and says 
to him, “Marry me to-night at eight 
o’clock,” he actually does it. Mizpra 
spent a good deal of her time in studying 
bacteriology and practising vivisection. 
She was unnecessarily cruel to guinea 
pigs, and once she left a dog strapped on 
his back in a trough for several days 
without anything to eat. She was 
secretly engaged in cultivatiag “deadly 
poisonous germs.” She hated her brother 
Leigh and his Tahitan wife, and decided 
to poison their little child by sending him 
a silver whistle full of germs. She 
bought the whistle and filed its edges to. 
make them rough. Then she covered it 
with diphtheretic bacilli. Somehow or 
other, diphtheria didn’t seem to her to- 
be quite bad enough, so she also spread’ 
on some germs of lockjaw. Then, doing 
the whistle up in cotton wool, she posted 
it to the child, after which “her heart 
beat with joyous expectancy.” Perhaps: 
this is sufficient to give some indicatiom 
of what the book is like, though we ought 
to mention that the child did not get the 
whistle. Quite as remarkable as the 
story is the vocabulary in which the 
author has written it. We have selected 
a few specimens by way of doing justice 
to the book. Thus, Leigh’s father was 
“of middle-aged nubility.” Several ladies 
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in one of the later chapters indulge in 
“gin laughter.” In a church, “septic 
prayers are offered.” In a New York 
slum, persons enter “a zone of offensive 
nidors.” A clergyman’s necktie is “a 
bold, big affair.” The Newcomber chil- 
dren are styled “offsprings.” On the 
whole, it is a great book; and if it repre- 
sents Dr. Howard’s personal observa- 
tions, he must in his time have seen some 
very moving things. 


M. PAUL ADAM 


We have received the following letter: 


Eprrors or THE BookMAN. 
Dear Sirs: It was with a certain mournful 
triumph that I read in the 
M. Paul Adam June Bookman the three- 
and “Amanda page pzan of praise which 
of the Mill.” M. Paul Adam sang over 
Amanda of the Mill, for the 
fall of the virtuous is always a pleasing spec- 
tacle. However, my last illusions concerning 
magazines of literature and life are dead. I 
had supposed that THe Bookman treated the 
books published by Dodd, Mead and Company 
as impartially as it did the books of other pub- 
lishers. Had Amanda come out serially in 
some other magazine and been printed by other 
publishers, would M. Adam have taken so much 
of THe BookMAN’s space, unless, indeed, THE 
BookMAN printed an article that it might in its 
inimitable way explain M. Adam’s diction? 
Yours very truly, 
M. H. Vorse. 


While we have repeatediy said that we 
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could not answer for the opinions of our 
reviewers, we did intend in this instance 
to print a few words of comment on 
M..Adam’s article in the number in 
which it appeared. The matter was over- 
looked, and we are glad now to have an 
opportunity of saying that we included 
M. Adam’s paper not on account of its 
note of praise, which, indeed, seemed to 
us excessive, but because an eminent 
French critic’s view of: one of our 
younger novelists, however wrong it 
might be, seemed likely to be of interest. 
We ourselves surveyed the “three-page 
pean” with surprise and pleasure. It 
occurred to us at the time that there was 
no knowing which one of us might be 
taken for a genius if the judgment rested 
with amiable foreigners. Some of the 
queerest selections of American writ- 
ers have been made by them. Tolstoy’s 
choice of the best American books in- 
cluded one or two that few Americans 
had ever heard of and some that were 
very sad stuff. Reading in translation 
or in an unfamiliar language is, so far 
as the nicer qualities of style are con- 
cerned, like smoking in the dark. One’s 
little private mental translations often re- 
semble the prose of the “books of the 
opera.” The main thoughts, purpose, 
plot, are what strike the foreign reader, 
and when thus stripped to their bare 
bones books lose their distinctions of 
rank. Not to imply that we have a poor 
opinion of Amanda. It is a good story 
as stories go, and we stoutly maintain 
that in the present literary puddle 
Amanda is no small toad, but in any long 
view of literature the Amandas, along 
with most other novels of the day, are, 
we fear, invisible, and the fact that it 
displays to M. Adam “an art which 
ranks with the best in the literature of 
this new century” tells us more about 
M. Adam than it does about the book. 
We own that we were excited somewhat 
by his discovery of genius so near us, but 
had he picked out a novel issued by an- 
other publisher we believe we should 
have allowed him as strong adjectives 
and an equal space. A foreign opinion 
of us is interesting sometimes because it 
is right and sometimes because it seems 
so singular that any human being can 
entertain it. 
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“Subtle humour, erudition, imagery, 
and the spirit of good cheer, all clothed 
with the philosophy of 
finding the bright side 
of things in every phase 
of humanity” are the 
qualities which, according 
to the modest “Foreword,” will be found 
in a volume of editorial articles entitled 
The Casual Essays of the Sun. For 
many years the smart writing on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Sun has 
been the wonder of a certain class of 
Americans. It is hard to define that 
class, but we conceive its members as 
saying, “For humour give us Mr. Dana’s 
bright young men, and for originality 
give us Mr. Elbert Hubbard.” They are 
hardy, unsuspicious, inclined to take the 
will for the deed, and admiring constancy 
in a writer more than any other virtue. 
They found as the years passed that the 
editorial page of the Sun could be trusted 
to say about the same sort of things on 
the same class of subjects (other than 
political). They could count on it for 


The “Sun’s” 
Essays. 


the humour of grotesque names—Pod 
Dismuke, Dink Botts and Abe Slupsky ; 
for the humour of obviously ironic de- 


scription—the Sacred Codfish and the 
Ancient and Honourable Company of 
Artillery ; for the obviously funny thing— 
the mother-in-law, the woman’s pocket, 
the hair-pin; for the jocosity of the 
coined polysyllabic word; for the bur- 
lesque praise of illiterate poetry or rhap- 
sodical prose—J. Gordon Coogler, Dithy- 
ramb Dick; for the facetious nickname, 
Larry Godkin, Sambo Bowles; in short, 
they could count on the Sun for the main 
ingredients of the popular American 
humorous style. It could be hyperboli- 
cal with a straight face for a column at a 
stretch. It could poke fun with a ten- 
foot pole. Its command of mock gravity 
was absolute, and it understood the me- 
chanics of incongruity. Indeed, so per- 
fect was it, according to rule, and so 
thoroughly national, that on ceasing to 
read it, some years ago, we felt we were 
growing old and blasé, or what was 
worse, un-American. 


The present volume represents admi- 
tably the editorial page of the Sun in its 
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lighter mood during the last twenty 
years. The “Honourables” are all here. 
There is frequent reference to whiskers. 
There is the Boston joke, the Chicago 
joke, the Philadelphia joke. There is the 
expansive article on Woman and on “our 
girls.” 


No war on feminine beauty can ever be 
popular. We take off our hats to the ladies. 
The Sun shines for them. 


* * * * * 


“What is woman for?” She is for soul, 
for thought, for love, for bewitchment, for 
romance, for beauty, and for man. She is 
for this world and for other worlds. She is 
for all time and for after time. She is for 
memory and.for hope. She is for dreams 
beauteous. . 


There is the Hon. James Elmore, “who 
will go down the ages,” and there is the 
Hon. Abel Zinzenkooper, “the Silver 
Singer of the Ozarks.” There is the 
serio-comic juxtaposition of the grandi- 
ose and the homely, the dignified and the 
slangy. There is the short arrestive sen- 
tence : “Time is an ass” begins one essay ; 
“Mathematics is an ass” ends another. 
There are the strongest idiomatic inten- 
tions and all the signs of phraseological 
endeavour. There is above all humorous 
irony, spacious, continuous, impossible to 
miss : 


Cooglers and Moores, Saylers and Elmores, 
all skalds and songwriters, have to take a 
back seat in the choir. Compared with Dick, 
they are as a squash-pipe to Bach, as a mouse’s 
squeak to the music of the spheres. Yet the 
Poet of the Bogs is meritorious enough in 
his way. His most famous stanza murmurs 
like the dove, and a gentle languor drips from 
its too feminine rhymes, while manly decision 
sparkles in their masculine followers. 


* * * * * 


The Hon. N. K. Fairbanks goes by with 
simple but beautiful side whiskers, such as 
Cupid or a young angel would be glad to have 
for wings. Peris of paradise and naiads of the 
lakeside pass by in bright ranks and to stately 
measures. Supper is had, and now comes the 
inevitable end, thinking whereof the Hon. Syl- 
vanus F., Bill is splashed as to his tender nose 
with drops of vague regret. 
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Brightness at any cost has always been 
the precept of the Sun. It has taught its 
writers the paramount duty of seeming 
to shine, and so devoted are they that 
they will sacrifice everything to it—even 


their own sense of humour to what they 


conceive to be other people’s. There are 
few signs in these essays that any one 
was writing as he actually felt. The 
basis of each is not, I am amused, but I 
must be amusing, and before this awful 
solar imperative down goes each loyal 
personality. There is, of course, a “point 
of view,” but it is institutional. 


The compiler of this book takes credit 
for having omitted all articles which 
have to do with political or public events. 
As a matter of fact, a judicious collec- 
tion of political articles from the Sun 
would have been infinitely more amusing 
and instructive than the volume now be- 
fore us. Such a collection would illus- 
trate, first of all, the surprising voltes 
and demivoltes and somersaults which 
the Sun has editorially executed during 
the past thirty years, and also, in a gen- 
eral way, it would serve as an object 
lesson on the mutability of newspaper 
opinion. We can see in our mind’s eye 
a volume of Sun editorials arranged in 
such a manner as would make the casual 
reader sit up and rub his eyes. Thus one 
or two editorials written in the seventies 
might be printed to show the Sun’s opin- 
ion of the late C. P. Huntington as a land 
pirate, a railroad shark and plunderer of 
the government, followed by the editorial 
which appeared in the Sun on the day 
of Mr. Huntington’s funeral three years 
ago, instinct with awe and reverential 
admiration for so great and good and 
honourable a gentleman. The Sun’s 
early eulogies of Tweed and Croker 
would be followed closely by the Sun’s 
later condemnation of these predatory 
persons. The Sun’s nomination of the 
Hon. David Bennett Hill for the Presi- 
dency in 1892, and its description of him 
as an illustrious and broad-minded states- 
man, would face an editorial from the 
Sun of 1904 describing the same person 
as a peanut politician. The Sun’s fleers 
at Mr. Seth Low in 1897 would neatly 
balance its commendation of him in 19got. 


Its insulting allusions to Mr. Cleveland 
as “the Stuffed Prophet” in 1891 might 
lead up naturally to its praise of him in 
1904 as an able and conservative leader. 
Side by side with its sneers at Mr. Mc- 
Kinley from 1892 until 1896 would be 
placed its canonisation of him after 1897. 
Perhaps most interesting of all as a study 
in violent contrasts, would be some of its 
editorials in January and February of 
1904, ridiculing Mr. Roosevelt as an ego- 
ist, a socialist, a brash and unsafe youth, 
followed closely by some extracts written 
in July of the same year to urge his elec- 
tion to the Presidency. But why extend 
the catalogue? Such a book will prob- 
ably never be compiled; only, if it were 
compiled, we should like to see a long 
and thoughtful review of it in the New 
York Sun. 
a 


Exactly two years ago, Dr. Weir Mit- 
chell made public the fact that he was 
engaged in the study of 
what he then called 
“Cat-Fear”—that  curi- 
ous feeling of repulsion 
which many persons ex- 
perience at the sight or even at the unseen 
presence ofacat. We felt a good deal of 
interest in this matter, not because we 
are personally troubled by Cat-Fear, but 
because the thing itself is very interest- 
ing and because we had some theories of 
our own upon the subject. Likewise, we 
thought it a pitv that this odd neurotic 
obsession should lack a scientific name. 
Therefore, in THE BookMAN for June, 
1903, we coined the word “£lurophobia.” 
and suggested it as an adequate term for 
Cat-Fear. Dr. Mitchell has now pub- 
lished in a medical journal the results of 
his researches on this topic, and we ob- 
serve that he has adopted the name A£lu- 
rophobia. He has not, however, given 
us any credit for it, as we think he should 
have done. We are rather pleased with 
that particular word. We never coined 
but two words. This is one of them, and 
the other is the adjective “hyocephalous,” 
which is a euphemism that comes in very 
conveniently when talking about English- 
men. We just note this little circum- 
stance as a matter of record, and desire it 
to be considered a mild protest. 


£lurophobia. 
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FREDERICK 


Only last month in these columns we 
were saying how golf was disappearing 
from current fiction and 


“John how difficult it would be 
Henry for a writer to make the 
Smith.” game interesting through 


a novel of the conven- 
tional length. Now Mr. Frederick Up- 
ham Adams’s John Henry Smith appears, 
and all we can do is to take back, as 
gracefully as possible, nearly everything 
that we said. Mr. Upham’s book is a 
novelof the conventional length. With the 
exception of a few minor diversions, it is 
golf from beginning to end, and it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. In fact, the first 
part of the story is extraordinarily clever, 
but this is not maintained, and there are 
times, after the first hundred pages, when 
the element of horseplay palls. 


“Grizzly Adams,” as Mr. Adams is 
widely known among literary people, was 
once a member of the famous White- 
chapel Club of Chicago, which included 
on its roll George Ade, Finley P. Dunne, 
Brand Whitlock, Arthur Henry, Opie 
Read, W. W. Denslow and Ben King. 


UPHAM 


ADAMS 


The Whitechapel Club was for years a 
literary resort, and constituted itself the 
reception committee for every literary 
celebrity that came along. Certain pas- 
sages in John Henry Smith will remind 
his friends of the time when the White- 
chapel Club nominated him as its candi- 
date for Mayor of Chicago. The nomi- 
nation was made as a joke, but it turned 
out seriously for one of the candidates. 
Prior to the nomination of Mr. Adams 
there were four candidates in the field— 
Carter Harrison, Sr., Dewitt C. Creigier, 
Hempstead Washburn and Elmer Wash- 
burn. It was a red-hot fight. H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor nominated Mr. Adams 
as an independent candidate ; tickets were 
printed, and the members of the club had 
great fun with their burlesque of the 
campaign. When the votes were counted, 
it developed that Mr. Adams had re- 
ceived eight hundred, most of them 
drawn from Creigier, who was defeated 
by Hempstead Washburn by a plurality 


of less than four hundred votes. The 
platform on which the Whitechapel 
nominee conducted this famous cam- 


paign was “no water, no gas and no 
police.” 





THE 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL, WHOSE NOVEL, “THE 
ACCOMPLICE,” IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE 
IN THIS ISSUE OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


A little time ago we were looking 


casually over a French almanac. It was 
published and circulated 
for the purpose of adver- 
tising a certain patent 
medicine, and in its gen- 
eral appearance and con- 
tents it did not greatly differ from those 
almanacs which year after year are to be 
found in so many American country homes. 
There were the usual trite proverbs, the 
usual jokes and the usual event in his- 
tory to be associated with each day of the 
year. This last feature caused us to turn 
to June 18th, which day in the year of 1815 
witnessed the final collapse of the Na- 
poleonic Eagles. That event was re- 
corded in the following manner : 


Concerning 
Waterloo. 


On this day, in 1815, the Emperor Napoleon 
defeated the Allies at the Battle of Waterloo, 
but owing to the fact that his retreat was cut 
off by the Prussian general, Bliicher, the Em- 
peror was robbed of the fruits of his victory. 


cm 


This line in the French almanac re- 
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EDWARD A, UFFINGTON VALENTINE, WHOSE NOVEL, 
“HECLA SANDWITH,” IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE 
IN THIS ISSUE OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


calls a story of the great battle which we 
once came across in a little book designed 
for the use of Belgian school children. 
To appreciate this anecdote to the full, it 
must be remembered that the handful of 
Belgian troops which participated in the 
campaign covered themselves with any- 
thing but glory, being completely broken 
by Ney’s first attack at Ligny, and scur- 
rying back pell-mell to Brussels in a 
veritable sauve gui peut. The anecdote, 
however, gives a very different impres- 
sion. It tells of Napoleon on the morn- 
ing of the battle calling an aide-de-camp 
and asking information about the forces 
of the allies. 

“There are seventy thousand British troops 
under Wellington,” began the aide 

The Emperor smiled. 

“That little Englishman! 
them to powder.” 

“And _ Bliicher, 


Prussians.” 


Bah! I shall grind 


with his thirty thousand 
the Rhine.” 


“‘And there are several thousand Dutch,’’ the 
aide went on. 


“T shall sweep them. back to 
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“T hold them in the hollow of my hand,” 
said Napoleon with serenity. 

“And, Sire,” added the aide, “there is also 
a regiment of Belgians.”’ 

The countenance of the Emperor became 
anxious and overcast. He looked gloomily and 
thoughtfully over the field and shook his head. 

“Aha,” he said gravely. “It seems that I 
must be very careful.” 

td 


But the art of euphemism in recording 
events of history is by no means confined 
to the Continental side 
of the channel. Thacke- 
ray spoke of the picture 
he found to be so popu- 
lar in Scotch taverns, a 
painting entitled “The Battle of Water- 
loo.” A lone, kilted Highlander, waving 
a sword about his head—that was all; 
the Caledonian conception of the great 
battle going no farther. If you will take 
up the average one-volume history of 
England, designed for the instruction 
and edification of English youth, the 
chances are that you will find that the 
historian has seen fit to ignore entirely 
that little unpleasantness which began in 
1775 along a road in Massachusetts and 
ended eight years later on a peninsula in 
Virginia. In a vague sentence you may 
be told that about this time England lost 
her American colonies, but why should 
the stoutly loyal British historian con- 
cern himself with such trifles as Prince- 
ton, Trenton, Saratoga, or Yorktown, or 
the naval exploits of Captain Paul Jones? 
Nor in dealing with England’s Conti- 
nental wars is he any less disereet. What 
business had the French under the Maré- 
chal de Saxe to beat the English on the 
field of Fontenoy? Of what use would 
it be to dwell at any length on that cam- 
paign in the Netherlands when Luxem- 
bourg so soundly defeated William of 
Orange? And as for the Peninsula, 
there is certainly enough good British 
reading in the story of how Wellington 
drove Napoleon’s marshals back to the 
Garonne without going into detail about 
the time when the Emperor’s flying trip 
across the Pyrenees caused the English 
armies to scamper to shelter among the 
Portuguese mountains. 


British 
Reticence. 
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At the conclusion of our war with 


Mexico, after Taylor and Scott had 

smashed every Mexican 
pa on army that they could 
Euphemiome. overtake, the United 


States took an immense 
territory and gave a sum 
of money in generous compensation, just 
as we paid into the Spanish treasury 
twenty millions of dollars when taking 
over the Philippine Islands in 1898. This 
money payment has enabled subsequent 
Mexican historians to allude to the brief 
struggle not only contentedly, but with 
actual pride, and the Mexican version of 
the war runs as follows: “After a series 
of desperate engagements, Mexico gave 
consent to a peace in consideration of a 
large indemnity paid by the United 
States.” But in jotting down these little 
notes illustrative of national naiveté, we 
are forced, as a matter of common hon- 
esty, to acknowledge that now and then 
American historians themselves have 
shown real gifts in an euphemistic way. 
The accounts of both of our wars with 
Great Britain have been in the conven- 
tional school history “touched up,” and 
no American with a sense of humour can 
fail to find chastening entertainment in 
studying the War of Secession from the 
pages of a Northern history and a South- 
ern history placed side by side. One real 
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gem of American euphemism has to do 
with the War of 1812. The British, on 
their way to capture Washington, were 
opposed by a force numerically much 
larger, but composed mainly of militia. 
Candour obliges us to record that the 
militia regiments behaved in a manner 
that cannot be characterised as heroic. 
In fact, they ran away. Did that disturb 
the commanding American general in 
making his report? Not in the least. He 
proudly sent word that the Americans 
“avoided an engagement owing to the 
fact that they had a higher conception 
than the enemy of the sanctity of human 
life.” 
~ 


Rex E. Beach’s stories, both as they 
have appeared in magazines and as they 
have been collected into 

Rex E. the book Pardners, have 
aoa brought him into a cer- 
tain comparison with 

Jack London and O. 

Henry, whose literary qualities meet in 
his work in effective combination. Born 
in Michigan, Rex Beach went to college 





REX E. BEACH 
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in Florida, then to Alaska for gold, then 
back to business in Chicago, and has now 
published his first book in New York. 
He was nineteen when he went to 
Alaska, about twenty-five when he came 
back. In those six years he saw practi- 
cally everything there was to be seen in 
the mining countries, and not only with 
his size and strength held his own, but 
with his humorous good temper won ex- 
tensive popularity ; so that wherever he is 
he is certain to be stopped on the street 
again and again by men who have not 
seen him since the mining days. They 
quiz him a little on his writing, first with 
a grin, and then with a sort of puzzled 
concession that it is “pretty good.” Mr. 
Beach’s energy is as versatile as it is 
effectual. Though still in his twenties, 
he is vice-president of a big Chicago con- 
struction and manufacturing company, 
secretary of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation, winner of the one-mile handicap 
swimming race at last year’s games in 
St. Louis, a holder of other athletic rec- 
ords, and author not only of Pardners 
and of two stories that were accepted in 
the Collier Prize Competition, but of a 
new series for McClure’s Magazine, deal- 
ing with athletics in the open West. 


Z 


Miss Willa S. Cather, whose book The 
Troll Garden has caused a good deal of 
discussion, began her lit- 

Miss erary career, like many 
Cather. authors, at an early age. 
When eight or nine years 

old, according to a man 

who knew her as a child in Virginia, she 
not only wrote a play, but arranged and 


}_ supervised its performance with remark- 


able effect. Shortly after that period her 
family took her to Nebraska, where she 
lived for a while a healthful, quite unliter- 
ary life, spending most of her time in the 
open on horseback. Graduating at the 
University of Nebraska, she became cor- 
respondent for several newspapers, wrote, 
and in 1903 published, a volume of verse 
called April Twilights, and then took to 
writing the stories which have now been 
gathered in book form. In Pittsburg, 
where Miss Cather is living, there was a 
foundation of fact for the incident around 
which she built her story of “Paul’s 
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Case.” Two boys employed by a firm 
that managed a large estate ran away 
with two thousand dollars. They were 
found at the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago about ten days later, their money 
gone, and they were brought home. The 
papers were full of the affair for a time, 
but as one of the boys was a minister’s 
son, and as the money was refunded, the 
firm did not prosecute. This story, of 
all the stories in the book, comes nearest 
to being based on actual occurrences; so 
that Miss Cather’s psychology is all the 
more a remarkable attainment. There 
may be deduced a certain endorsement 
of her accuracy from the fact that con- 
cerning these accounts of hers of abnor- 
mal artistic personalities she receives in 
her mail a regular succession of such out- 
pourings as have caused her to exclaim, 
“T never knew before there were so many 
madmen at large.’”’ Miss Cather herself 
is a hard-headed, clear-visioned, straight- 
forward young woman. 


ad 


It is expected of Presidents, ex-Presi- 
dents and the like that they will rise in 
public at short intervals 
and plead for the home. 
It is probable that the 
successors of President 
Roosevelt will find that 
a fixed part of their duties as chief magis- 
trates is the almost incessant champion- 
ship of motherhood. Official praises of 
the home accompanied by bugle calls to 
domesticity are felt to be the country’s 
daily need. That is why our President 
(himself a superb family man and every 
inch a husband) pauses so seldom in his 
advocacy of the home. That is why ex- 
President Cleveland, by no means an 
emotional person, recently came forward 
to defend the home, braving the slings 
of cankered club-women. Soon or late 
every leading citizen addresses himself 
in public (a propos of nothing in par- 
ticular) to the absorbing questions, How 
is Woman and How is the Home? Do- 
mestic as we are already—doing our level 
best, as one might fairly say—we are 
stampeded every other day by vague but 
excited exhortations to rally round the 
home. Hearing for the thousandth time 
that they ought to stay at home and rear 


“The Home.” 


WILLA S. CATHER 


citizens, the club-women retorted upon 
Mr. Cleveland somewhat tartly. There is, 
we have noticed, a certain acerbity in the 
writings of club-women, implying that 
the Cause, though in the main benevolent, 


has its forbidding side. Mrs. Frake said 
that Mr. Cleveland “should be excused 
on the ground of his ignorance of the 
subject.” Mrs. Decker remarked, “I 
have heard of families that starved be- 
cause the fathers went fishing all the 
time.” The Federation Bulletin said, “It 
is the plea of a man who speaks from a 
purely selfish standpoint, as though he 
were afraid his wife might become a 
club-woman. Our critic thinks 
that woman’s duties lie in the rearing of 
children and in influencing men toward 
the ends of citizenship. Indeed!” Even 
sharper things were said of Mr. Cleve- 
land. As to President Roosevelt, Club 
Life has said, “The ridiculous spectacle 
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of the President of the United States 
galloping over the country urging women 
to bear more children is counteracted to 
some extent by the spirit of rebellion it 
has engendered in the minds of many 
women.” 

” 


While we do not sympathise with the 
spirit of these rejoinders, we believe that 
the anxieties of editors and statesmen 
on this subject are excessive; that the 
most domestic people under the sun are 
entitled to their moments of self-confi- 
dence ; that for days at a time Woman is 
safe and the home unshaken ; that even in 
the absence of explicit advice, children 
would be born and raised, and that meals 
are cooked even in the pauses of oratory. 
And in not flying in print to the defence 
of the home, let us not for a moment be 
suspected of laxity. By Heaven! we 
should as soon think of hauling down Old 
Glory as of removing from above our 
fireplace that cardboard motto, “God 
Bless Our Home,” stitched in worsted. 
We are opposed to cannibalism, polyg- 
amy, human sacrifice, the areois, poly- 
andry, the suttee, the exposure of infants 
on Mt. Taygetus, anarchy and feudalism. 
Civilisation has our endorsement, and the 
family tie in its hour of need may count 
on us for a word of encouragement. 
Silence on these themes now is no sign 
of heresy, but proof, rather, of a deep 
conviction that certain things may be 
taken for granted even among the people 
at large. The adult American has had a 
chance to make the acquaintance of the 
obvious, nor does he lack for truisms in 
his daily life. The very plainest of the 
plain people are not without a certain 
sense of proportion. They know that 
the kitchen will subsist though unde- 
fended by a leading citizen, and that the 
nursery is in a fair way to hold its own. 
They know that if the home has its rene- 
gades it has also its victims, and they can 
reckon up more mere wives and utter 
husbands than they can count vagrants 
from the marriage bond. They have seen 
the family so absolutely a unit that each 
member was socially an abject fraction, 
and the homelike city of Philadelphia 
might until recently have furnished a 
case in point; and if men have fallen 
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from fatherhood, they can point to many 
a putative citizen who is too much of a 
daddy for his country’s good, and to pairs 
linked together in monosyllabic intimacy 
who are, if anything, too much en- 
couraged by this constant Presidential 
and editorial singing of Home, Sweet 
Home. And so considering the number 
and the kind of influences that home ties 
do resist, they openly defy the most leo- 
nine of club-women to do her worst. 


ZR 


The death of Judge Tourgée has re- 
vived the memory of one of the great 
politico-literary successes 
of the past fifty years. 
When A Fool’s Errand 
appeared in 1879, it met 
with a reception which 
recalled the instantaneous triumph of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Of course, Judge 
Tourgée’s book was not to be compared 
with Mrs. Stowe’s. Its subject made a 
more limited appeal; its author had no 
such emotional power as hers; and many 
chapters, especially toward the end, read 
like political tracts. Yet none the less, 
here is the most powerful and moving 
story of the Reconstruction period that 
has yet been written. In it, the Ku Klux 
Klan really stirs the reader’s mind with 
a thrill of mysterious terror; and some 
scenes, like those of the murder of 
Walters, and the strange obsession of the 
aged negro, who reveals the murder in a 
trance, are set forth with extraordinary 
power. Comparing A Fool's Errand 
with the Red Rock of Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page, or with Mr. Dixon’s two 
novels, The Leopard’s Spots and The 
Clansman, it will be found intrinsically 
superior as literature, though from an 
historical standpoint it is less fair, in that 
it fails to show the horrors of the negro 
régime which made the Ku Klux Klan 
inevitable. Yet it takes full account of 
the finest traits of Southern character, 
and lays the blame of the evils of the time, 
where it properly belongs, upon the pig- 
headed and fanatical Northern Radicals. 
A new edition of this memorable book 
was brought out two or three vears ago 
by Messrs. Fords, Howard and Hulbert ; 
and we advise the younger generation of 
readers to make themselves familiar with 


Albion W. 
Tourgée. 
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ago, when she wrote her experiences of 
life in Japan. 


The great scene in Daniel Lesueur’s 
La Force du Passé, which is one of the 
popular successes in 
An Automobile France just now, is an 
ary automobile duel between 
two of the leading char- 
acters. Here is the situ- 
ation. A great race is about to take 
place. Two men, Valtin and Gérard de 
Sebourg, have good reasons for hating 
ach other. Valtin, an important manu- 
facturer of automobiles, decides, at the 
last moment, to enter one of his machines 
and to try the issue with Sebourg. The 
duel of speed and danger takes place 
under the eyes of the pretty Madame 
Valtin, who is the cause of the enmity be- 
tween the men. The crowd is thrilled by 
the terrible struggle and the consequent 
disaster without having the slightest sus- 
picion of the underlying drama. 


Z 








ALBION W. TOURGEE 


One of the London weekly magazines, 
a work which has high literary merit as 
well as undoubted historical value. 


Rx 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser, the author of A 
Maid of Japan, which Henry Holt and 
Company are bringing 
Mrs. Hugh out next month, is a cos- 
mopolitan in the widest 
sense of the word. Of 
American parentage, 
Roman birth, the wife of an Englishman 
who entered the diplomatic service at 
seventeen and followed it for forty years, 
she had rare opportunities of seeing and 
judging the best that the world contains. 
And not until she had seen the best did 
she venture into the realm of letters, 
although from earliest childhood she had 
steadily looked forward to and trained 
herself for a literary career. Some de- 
scriptions of Italian ramblings, written 
when she was a young girl, found their 
way into print without her knowledge, 
and have since been published in many 
guide books; but apart from this, she 
never published anything till a few vears MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Fraser. 
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The Academy, which recently underwent 
some sort of metamor- 
phosis, indicated to the 
eye by the removal of its 
light blue cover and to 
the mind by an unwont- 
edly pedantic discourse on the future of 
journalism, appears to have lost all recol- 
lection of what occurred in its preéxist- 
ent state. We find it writing haughtily 
as follows: 


Literary 
Bumbledom. 


In an American magazine, The Critic and 
Literary World, to wit, there has been going 
on for the last two months what the editor 
describes, in the choice language of our trans- 
atlantic cousins, as “‘a symposium on _ the 
slump in poetry.”” The collocation of these 
words “symposium,” “slump,” “‘poetry,” would 
in itself be sufficient to demonstrate that the 
discussion was not uncalled for, since, both 
by precept and example, it shows the falling 
away in taste which has given rise to this 
lament. One’s first inquiry, however, is why 
this cry should have been raised in America. 
To use the language affected by our contem- 
porary, we were not aware that poetry ever 
was much on the boom there 








ELIZABETH ROBINS, WHOSE NOVEL, “‘A DARK 
LANTERN,” IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE IN 
THIS ISSUE OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


Now it so happens that the shocking 
“collocation” was a quotation from the 
British magazines, the title “Slump in 
Poetry” being used by them to head 
certain discussions of the question raised 
by Mr. Alfred Austin’s paper on “The 
Growing Distaste for the Higher Forms 
of Poetry.” And the cry was not first 
“raised in America,” but in England, 
where it was echoed and re-echoed for 
some months before the Critic took it up 
and repeated the English title in quota- 
tion marks. The editor’s mistake is of 
no importance, but the spirit of his re- 
marks is typical of a certain class of Brit- 
ish journalism. It comforts us to think 
of it. We are painfully aware of our 
journalistic vices. Hardly a day passes 
without someone’s reviling American 
journalism, its flashiness and vulgarity, 
its gush, its lack of reserve, and the flip- 
pancy of its intellectual inexperience. 
This is wholesome and well deserved, but 
monotonous, and there may be some 
solace in examining for a moment this 














thoroughly representative bit of British 
pomposity. 
. 


Having rebuked this country for using 
an expression employed in his own and 
for raising a question first raised by his 
own countrymen, he goes on to say that 
America has never produced an “abso- 
lutely supreme” poet. As this is pre- 
cisely what we say of ourselves, we are 
surprised when he adds that “doubtless” 
his opinion “will be resented in America.” 
He then establishes the unworthiness of 
present American poets by the simple 
process of mentioning a number of names 
and remarking after each one that he 
never heard of it. Mr. Riley—who can 
he be? Mr. Markham—never saw the 
name. Mr. Moody—who can Moody be? 
And he winds up with an air of having 
settled things—the conclusiveness of 
Dickens’s worthy gentleman, who disap- 
proved of Asia—and Asia was no more. 
The odd thing about it is this assumption 
that his ignorance of names has any sig- 
nificance, whether the names are Dutch, 
Irish, Hindoo or American. “In dead 
earnest,” says this compatriot of Mr. 
Hall Caine, “our reason for mentioning 
these names is to show the exceedingly 
low standard which is set up by those 
who presume to be guides and critics’”— 
proof of that low standard being the 
awful and damning fact that he never 
heard the names. There you have it. 
It is, we contend, a peculiarly British 


attitude. 
~ 


Not to imply that he ought to know 
about these or any other contemporary 
poets, English or American. It is aston- 
ishing how much contemporary poetry you 
can skip without missing it. At the same 
time one’s personal ignorance of poets’ 
names is not of itself interesting. It is only 
in British journalism that a man would 
base his discourse on the things omitted 
from his intellect. Elsewhere if one does 
not know one makes no especial merit of 
it. There alone is the absence of knowl- 
edge safeguarded for all time as a sort 
of consecrated vacuum. With us, “I 
don’t know him” is a statement of fact; 
in England, it is an embargo. To this 


particular writer an unknown name is of 
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itself an absurdity and a sign of low 
tastes in any part of the world that 
knows it, and the thing, in his opinion, 
happens altogether too often and ought 
to be stopped, for what is the world com- 
ing to if people he never heard of are 
suddenly to appear in it? And with 
known poets of good English make like 
Mr. Alfred Austin easily accessible, what 
business has America with any of her 
own? 

Z 


Concern with literary matters gives to 
many British writers an odd sense of 
caste, and, along with solid qualities 
which we respect, there is often to be 
found in the better class of their reviews 
a weight of manner strangely dispropor- 
tionate to the substance of their remarks. 
It is an air of taking an obvious truth 
under official protection, and the wordi- 
ness on these occasions is astonishing. 
It is the journalism of hems and haws, 
and it is a lucky reader who has not been 
lured under its solemn leadership into 
vacancy. The lighter article is, we are 
sure, written by a bishop at the very 
least. When we arrive, all is forgiven, 
but how if we do not arrive, how if 
we have merely followed a beadle around 
our own barn? Recent English novelists 
have tried to burlesque these aspects of 
their journalism, even mentioning the 
papers by name in their books. The 
Spectator figures in Broke of Covenden; 
the Atheneum figures in another novel ; 
the Standard has passed into fiction ; and 
in The Divine Fire Miss Sinclair, though 
she disguises the names, makes it easy to 
identify her types of London literary 
journalism. But the protests of an out- 
sider are of little avail in literary Bum- 
bledom, where a demand for a somewhat 
more humane way of dealing with book- 
ish themes is always set down to the lusts 
of impressionism. Froth is what you 
want, they say, when you are merely ask- 
ing that your bread be baked. Intrenched 
in a little reading, these qualities are im- 
pregnable, and the rebellious novelists 
will only break their spears, for no way 
has ever been devised of making Bumble- 
dom known unto itself. As for us, were it 
ever known to that proud writer for the 
Academy that his paragraphs had sug- 
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gested these frivolous remarks, he would 
simply say it had turned out exactly as 
he had predicted—his views on the sub- 
ject of American verse were deeply “re- 
sented in America.” 

ca 


It will not be easy to forget Thacke- 
ray’s picture of Lawrence Sterne or the 
luxury of what we con- 
ceived to be righteous 
indignation when for the 
first time we saw the 
private character of our 
amiable sentimentalist exposed in that 
merciless essay. Cant, snivel, ill-breed- 
ing, and downright dishonesty are the 
ingredients of Thackeray’s Sterne, and 
to this day we can recall odious phrases 
in dog-Latin from the famous letter 
which Thackeray quoted by way of fin- 
ishing touch to the meanness of his sub- 
ject. But if anything can remove this 
early impression, it will be the clear, 
straightforward and accurate presenta- 
tion of the facts which Professor Wilbur 
L. Cross has prefaced to the new and 
complete edition of Sterne’s works now 
appearing in twelve volumes. Professor 
Cross makes no hero of him, but with 
excellent judgment he separates his real 
from his imaginary vices, and proves in- 
cidentally that Thackeray was misled by 
the methods of fiction. He has not only 
included in the edition much new ma- 
terial, but has shown in his introductions 
unusual penetration, often revealing 
Sterne in an entirely different aspect as 
the result of his research, for as Mr. 
Paul Elmer More has said in reviewing 
the first volume, “the setting back of a 
letter two years may make all the differ- 
ence between a lying knave and an un- 
stable sentimentalist.” This is not the 
time for an extended notice of the work, 
but it is safe to say from the part that 
has already appeared that it will be the 
most satisfactory edition, and that the 
editor will have enabled us to judge 
Thackeray’s “foul Satyr” and “wretched, 
worn-out old scamp” far more justly than 
has hitherto been possible. 


a 
The Gibbs manuscripts, characterised 
By Professor Cross as “by far the most 
important Sterne discovery of the nine- 


The New 
Sterne. 


teenth century,” are reprinted here for 
the first time in full. They contain this 
curious letter from Sterne to Daniel 
Draper, showing the nature of Yor‘ck’s 
feeling toward Eliza: 


I own it, Sir, that the writing a letter to a 
gentleman I have not the honour to be known 
to—a letter likewise upon no kind of business 
(in the eye of the world) is a little out of the 
common course of things—but I’m so myself, 
and the impulse which makes me take up my 
pen is out of the common way, too, for it 
arises from the honest pain I should feel in 
having so great esteem and friendship as I 
bear for Mrs. Draper—if I did not wish to 
hope and extend it to Mr. Draper also. I am 
really, dear sir, in love with your wife, but 
tis a love you would honour me for, for ’tis 
so like that I bear my own daughter, who is 
a good creature, that I scarce distinguish a 
difference betwixt it—that moment I had 
would have been the last. . 


4 


The scattered papers on the subject of 
the late Thomas Davidson seem so alive 
with his spirit that they 
The Personality would, if collected, do 
of Thomas more for us than many 
Davidson. a volume of formal biog- 
raphy. No one who 
knew Davidson is able to write of him 
quite perfunctorily or to conceal an odd 
sort of spiritual exhilaration that was 
caught in his company. It is to be hoped 
that some disciple worthy of his office 
is on the watch, and that when David- 
son’s life is written we shall not miss in 
it the strong feeling of his personality 
that runs through these fugitive writings 
in the newspapers and magazines. The 
large and salient facts about him will not 
do much for us outsiders, or even his 
“central thoughts,” and it will be a pity 
if with his hatred of “academicism” he 
falls into the hands of an essentially aca- 
demic person in the depraved sense of the 
term. 


“T well remember,” says Professor William 
James, in a recent number of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, “one dark night in the Adirondacks, 
after a good dinner at a neighbour’s, the elo- 
quence with which, as we. trudged down-hill 
to his own quarters, with a lantern, he de- 
nounced me for the musty and mouldy and 
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gerierally ignoble academicism of my character. 
Never before or since, I fancy, has the air of 
the Adirondack wilderness vibrated more re- 
pugnantly to a vocable than it did that night 
to the vocable academicism.” 


He himself was a teacher, to be sure, 
but he lived and taught the doctrine, 
hardly credible in this day of collective 
thinking, that human beings are entitled 
to their harmless peculiarities. 


“The memory of Davidson,” says Professor 
James in conclusion, “will always strengthen 
my faith in personal freedom and its spon- 
taneities, and make me less unqualifiedly re- 
spectful than ever of “Civilisation,” with its 
herding and branding, licensing and degree- 
giving, authorising and appointing, and in gen- 
eral regulating and administering by system 
the lives of human beings. Surely the indi- 
vidual, the person in the singular number, is 
the more fundamental phenomenon, and the 
social institution, of whatever grade, is but 
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secondary and ministerial. Many as are the 
interests which social systems satisfy, always 
unsatisfied interests remain over, and among 
them are interests to which system, as such, 
does violence whenever it lays its hand upon 
us. The best Commonwealth will always be 
the one that most cherishes the men who rep- 
resent the residual interests, the one that leaves 
the largest scope to their peculiarities.” 


“T. D.” was, as Professor James says, 
one of “the undisciplinables,” never com- 
pletely whipped into line, not doing or 
thinking those things on which society 
sets its premiums, more bent on living 
than on “getting on,” a man who could 
live naturally without founding a school 
of naturalism, an individual, not an in- 
dividualist, neither of the crowd nor of 
the cult. Nothing in him of the states- 
man, the vestryman or the editor, his in- 
terests beginning in that negligible region 
where theirs leave off. 





THE 


SINGER 


If any rumours of my humble days 
Be blown along the dusty ways of time, 


May they not be of one who built the rhyme 
But as a higher business, nor in praise 
Of all triumphant wrong dishonoured bays 

Won by true singers in a worthier clime, 

Nor on the mighty masters’ paradigm 
Broidered the ornaments of empty phrase. 


But may they be of one for whom the lyre 
Was as the voice of the imprisoned soul, 
Whose mystic incantations could inspire 
Dim visions of the wonders of the goal— 
Pain’s purpose and the meaning of desire, 
The legends written on Time’s secret scroll. 
Elsa Barker. 








AN ATTEMPT TO TRANSLATE 
HENRY JAMES 


3CAN understand Henry 
ti James. 

eer =6No, I am not a James- 

aAaite. Indeed, many 

a Jamesites cannot under- 

astand him. They merely 

wgread him and talk about 

erstand him, and refrain 

from reading him excepting when I feel 
the need of mental discipline. 

The other day I heard of a newspaper 
critic who could “read James in the origi- 
nal,” and it struck me that perhaps there 
were those who, never having learned the 
James language in their youth, might like 
to read him in the vernacular. And I 
determined to translate him. 

That is why I paid a good half dollar 
for a single North American Review and 
began to read “New England: An Au- 
tumn Impression,” by Henry James, said 
impression being a (to him) very dis- 
tinct one vaguely expressed. 

Now here is a man who has most dis- 


tinct impressions, yet when he comes to 
paint them he employs the Indian sum- 
mer haze that overlays some of George 


Fuller’s portraits. The average hurried 
American would prefer to read the set- 
ting forth of a—perhaps— indistinct im- 
pression in lucid English. And yet 
George Fuller’s paintings had a strange 
charm, and perhaps for an autumn im- 
pression an Indian summer haziness of 
expression better befits the landscape to 
be painted than terse, sharply defined and 
easily definable phrases. 

For James is not easily definable. One 
brings to you a sentence of his and asks, 
“What does this mean?” and much as if 
you were trying to translate a French 
caption under a picture by Daumier, you 
say, “Why, he means—er—let’s read the 
sentence.” 

He has been speaking of the hotels 
and gaming-room at Long Branch, and 
he says, “Monuments already these, in 
truth, of a more artless age, and yet with 
too little history about them for dignity 
of ruin. Dignity, if not of ruin, at least 


of reverence, was what, at other points, 
doubtless, we failed considerably less to 
read into the cottage where Grant lived 
and the cottage where Garfield died; 
though they had, for all the world, those 
modest structures, exactly the effect of 
objects diminished by recession into 
space—as if to symbolise the rapidity of 
their recession into time.” 

“Why, he means what he says. There 
is nothing especially involved about that, 
and yet I can’t translate it. Run along 
and don’t bother me.” 

Now, James always does mean what 
he says, because he is sincere in his pur- 
suit of trifles (which to him are truffles), 


) but he does not always say what he 


means, because there is a public to be 
fooled as well as a public to be catered to. 

Henry James knows that there are 
some complex souls who love mazes of 
expression; involutions that lead you 
tantalisingly past the coveted object 
again and again, but do not admit you 
until you have covered the last round- 
about phrase, when (it may be) you are 
face to face with the very thing you 
might have reached long ago if you had 
leaped the fence at the beginning and so 
disobeyed the rules of the James game. 
It is for the complex souls that he weaves 
the involutions, purposely misplaces 


_ words, and in a way to gratify their sense 


of immeasurable leisure takes his tortu- 
ous way along to an ending that is no 
end of a delight to him and to them, but 
is no end at all to the commonplace 
reader. 

But James also knows that there is the 
bogus Jamesite, the man or woman who 
dotes on him, but who only pretends to 
understand him, and for these frauds he 
throws in large handfuls of mazy, mysti- 
cal, misty, leering angleworms of sen- 
tences that glide their slow and appa- 
rently aimless way, and when the fraud 
has dizzily finished the book, he reels out 
into the sunshine and the distinctness of 
the world at large and says, “I perfectly 
adore James. He is so subtle.” 
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But my young friend is at me again 
with another sentence for me to trans- 
late, and this time I must really do it or 
lose my reputation for understanding 
James. Some one has said that what one 
really understands one can explain. 

We will set the sentence down in one 
column, the translation in another. 

James has been describing his impres- 
sions upon his first visit to New Jersey in 
twenty years. 


iJ 


. a very won- I find that there is 


derful afternoon that 
I spent in being ever 
so wisely driven, 
driven further and 
further, into the large 
lucidity of—well, of 
what else shall I call 
it but the New Jersey 
condition. . . . I had 
come forth for a view 
of such parts of the 
condition as might 
peep out at the hour 
and on the spot, and 
it was clearly not go- 
ing to be the restless 
analyst’s own fault 
if conditions in gen- 
eral, everywhere, 
should strike him as 
peculiarly, as almost 
affectingly, at the 
mercy of observation. 
They came out to 
meet us, in their actu- 
ality, in the soft 
afternoon: they stood, 
artless, unconscious, 
unashamed, at the 
very gates of Appear- 
ance ; they might, ver- 
ily, have been there, 
in their plenitude, at 
the call of some pro- 
cession of drums and 
banners, the principal 
facts of the case being 
collected along our 
passage, to my fancy, 
quite as if they had 
been principal citizens. 
And there was the 
further fact af the 


no other way of say- 
ing “the large lucid- 
ity of—well, of what 
else shall I call it but 
the New Jersey con- 
dition ?”’ than the way 
in which James ex- 
pressed it, because no 
one but James ever 
had that particular 
thought before—or 
will again. We all 
know, however, that 
no one will ever ac- 
cuse James of large 
lucidity. 

But the rest is easy. 

To paraphrase it 
loosely: “I had come 
forth for copy, and 
there were the things 
to observe all ready 
to hand, if I cared to 
observe them—which 
I did care. 

“All that soft after- 
noon I used my eyes 
as hard as I could. 


“T could not help 
thinking that if I had 


case, one’s own ridic- 
ulous property and 
sign—the romantic, if 
not the pathetic, cir- 
cumstance of one’s 
having had to wait till 
now to read even such 
meagre men meanings 
as this into a page at 
which one’s geogra- 
phy might so easily 
have opened. It might 
have threatened, for 
twenty minutes, to be 
almost complicating, 
but the truth was re- 
corded ; it was an ad- 
venture, unmistak- 
ably, to have a revela- 
tion made so conven- 
ient—to be learning at 


come to New Jersey 
ten or fifteen years 
sooner I might the 
sooner have known 
how much it had 
changed. When I 
went to England, New 
Jersey was the jump- 
ing-off place—the butt 
of the New Yorker. 
Now in the maturity 
of my powers I was 
learning that~ New 
Jersey was no longer 
a rural and provincial 
section, but a sort of 
glorified Suburba. It 
was a horribly excit- 
ing adventure for a 
man constituted like 
myself to actually be 


last, in the maturity m ‘Jersey’ and to be 
of one’s powers, what _ liking to be there.” 
New Jersey might 

‘connote.’”’ 


Why, James is dead easy, but the 
thought occurs to me that it is much 
better to learn his language and read him 
in the original, for, like French jokes, he 
does not bear translating into the ver- 
nacular, and when you have straightened 
out the convolutions, you are likely to find 
that the charm of the secret he wished 
to impart lay with it in the serpentine 
folds in which he had hidder: it. 

Now and then James’s English is the 
English of the men who have been con- 
tent to be merely lucid and whose names 
are to be found in every anthology of 
English literature. I don’t know how it 
happens, but perhaps James is absent- 
minded, and when he sees something as 
simple and as beautiful as a New Eng- 
land apple-orchard he forgets to twist 
and turn and he says (“New England: 
An Autumn Impression”) : 


“The apples are everywhere, and every inter- 
val, every old clearing, an orchard; they have 
‘run down’ from neglect and shrunken from 
cheapness; you pick them up from under your 
feet but to bite into them, for fellowship, and 
throw them away ; but as you catch their young 
brightness in the blue air, where they suggest 
strings of strange coloured pearls tangled in the 
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swarming for a brief and wasted gaiety, they 
seem to ask to be praised only by a cheerful 
shepherd and the oaten pipe.” 


There is real charm here, but your con- 
firmed Jamesite will spurn it as unchar- 
acteristic. 

It is rumoured that Henry James is 
about to take Daisy Miller and others of 
his earlier works and recast them in his 
later labyrinthine manner, but I have been 
unable to verify the rumour. 
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knotted boughs, as you note their manner of 









And I cannot help thinking that how- 
ever we little insects may try to sting 
James, the truth intrudes every now and 
then that in spite of his obsession in 
favour of fogginess of expression, the 
self-expatriated American who has come 


, back to fall in love with the landscape of 


his birth and to make fun of the figures 
in that landscape is a man who by virtue 
of his best work must ever loom large in 
English literature. 


Charles Battell Loomis. 








t sgt once’ aaa fq O doubt the animal story 
2 Vaahas many uses. In the 
Bway of “awakening an 
ginterest in nature,” and 
min teaching “pity and 
asympathy for animals” it 
2a aI RRR has done all its friends 
and disciples claim it has. In a word, 
if one considers the animal story as a 
tract, it is a very good thing indeed. 
Mr. Burroughs has shown that it has 
very little relation with natural history, 
and it is fair to say that many of 
these stories have as little relation with 
good story telling. We have suppressed 
an undue amount of sentimentality in our 
fiction of late years. The reading public 
has not shown a partiality for death-bed 
scenes. The old-fashioned sentimentality 
and attitudinising over children has been 
done away with. It is the poor animals 
who are catching it now. In the nature 
books of the moment one may find the 
humble cow written about in such terms 
as would cause that honest animal to 
blush. And if we are not harrowed by 
the untimely death of little Joe any more, 
we can follow the death throes of the 
mink, raccoon, skunk, woodchuck, jack- 
rabbit or coyote, from the first strangling 
gasp to the last agonised kick. We can 
weep over the dying tortures of most 
birds; in fact, the taste for the grue- 
some survives in spite of all that is said 
about the “wholesome tendencies of 
modern fiction.” 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE GRUESOME 





Come, let us have a good cry. Here is 
Along Four-Footed Trails, by Miss Ruth 
A. Cook. Let us shudder over the death 
agonies of some innocent animals. Mr. 
William T. Lang, Mr. C. G. D. Roberts 
or Mr. Seton will show us how they suf- 
fer, and as the picture of mere physical 
anguish is not enough, they will heighten 
the effect by showing the creature to 
have emotions as poignant as those of 
human beings. 

If these painful stories are written to 
serve as auxiliary S. P. C. A. work, well 
and good; otherwise there is no excuse 
for piling on so much agony. 

Was it Mr. Seton who said that the 
story of every animal was a tragedy? 
Well, so is the story of every human be- 
ing, if old age and pain, and finally death, 
are tragedies. But the writer of fiction 
does not deem it necessary to describe 
Archibald’s ultimate death of liver 
trouble, not omitting to describe each 
bilious groan. No, we leave Archibald 
happy with Arabella, nor do we watch 
them until their teeth fall out, as we gen- 
erally have to when we read a story 
about Woo-Woo the Bear. Why not for 
once let the story of Cock-a-Doodle Doo, 
the Rooster, end at the triumphant mo- 
ment when he is enjoying a good meal, 
or, for a change, let Bow-Wow the Dog 
be found by his master instead of the dog 
snatcher. 


M. H. Vorse. 


LITERATURE AND CIGAR MAKING 


The paid reader in Havana cigar factories who receives $50 or $60 a week to read three 
hours daily.—Books preferred and how, with the reader himse lf, they are chosen by belles 
A practice that has left its impress upon the history of Cuba. 









Cee ne ve, il MNTO the sunlit patio 
GL « f a Havana cigar fac- 
Weg tory there pours all day 
Wig long an echoing tide of 

atalk and laughter—soft 
alll aSpanish talk and the 
ae tenor laughter that goes 
It begins at dawn and ends 





with gesture. 
only with dusk, for true Havana invenct- 
bles and especiales finos cannot be fash- 


ioned by artificial light. The tabaquero 
utilises every moment of the tropical day. 
Only his sensitive fingers and his exact 
eye are busy, however, so while he works 
he talks, and the chorus from five hun- 
dred of him flows from the galera, and 
down the wide marble stairways of what 
has once been a palace, perhaps, and out 
through iron-studded doors that would 
admit four horses abreast, into the bright 
plaza, to mark that place afar off as one 
of the centres of Cuba’s chief manufac- 
turing industry. 

Only in the afternoon does this babel 
cease. Then a hush, and there rises in 
the galera a single voice, pitched above 
the ordinary tone, animated and fre- 
quently dramatic in its lighter Latin 
timbre, punctuated now and then by a 
burst of general merriment. This is the 
voice of the tabaqueros’ paid reader, 
translating war news from a New York 
paper or declaiming the latest Spanish 
socialistic novel. 

He is a singular figure, this paid 
reader, found in virtually every one of 
the large Havana cigar factories and 
many of the smaller galeras. When an 
American corporation acquired one of the 
famous Havana brands some time ago 
and housed it in a great new building at 
10 Zulueta, it was decided that no reader 
would be permitted to practise his calling 
in the galeras. Within a few months all 
the cigarmakers in this readerless factory 
became mutinous and went upon a strike, 
and as soon as the difficulty was settled 
the readers were admitted. The factory 
at 10 Zulueta now has three of them. 


“It keeps the tabaquervs quiet,” ex- 
plains the Spanish foreman. The Ameri- 
can superintendent adds that cigarmakers 
in Cuba cannot talk unless they use their 
hands, so reading increases the output 
of the plants. But the tabaquero works 
wholly by the piece, so that time wasted 
is his own loss. Reading is “quieting” 
in that it gives active minds something 
wholesome to think about. 

The reader sits aloft in a small railed 
box resembling a pulpit, placed at the 
centre of the workroom, so that his voice 
may carry to all parts of the galera. He 
reads three hours daily, commonly in the 
afternoon. By long custom half of this 
time is given up to newspapers, chiefly 
those of Havana, though some readers 
of more than average education read 
from American papers, translating as 
they go. The remaining hour and a half 
is given up to novels, and the character 
of those selected speaks much for the 
taste of the tabaqueros. 

Choice of reading is not left to the 
reader, but is governed by an elaborate 
ballot system. The tabaqueros elect 
among themselves a president, secretary 
and treasurer. Each cigarmaker pays 
into the funds kept by the latter fifteen 
cents a week, creating a revenue of $50 
to $75 weekly where 300 to 500 cigar- 
makers are employed. When one of the 
tabaqueros fails to pay this small assess- 
ment the reading is stopped until he is 
in good standing, or if he delays it more 
than a day the factory superintendent is 
asked to discharge him. This fund goes 
to pay the reader’s salary, which ranges 
from $30 to $60 a week, as well as to 
purchase books and newspapers. Each 
day the president and secretary go over 
daily papers with the reader, marking 
what is to be read aloud. The choice 
gives a considerable range of current 
news, both Cuban and general, with edi- 
torials and sometimes “Sunday stories” 
from papers like the New York Herald. 

Selection of novels is a more deliberate 
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process. The reading of a book like 
Quo Vadis takes about three weeks, while 
shorter works may be finished in two 
weeks or ten days. The reader judges 
the period required for a given book with 
great nicety, and a few days before he 
is to finish one the secretary holds an 
election to determine what novel shall 
be taken up next. Not all of the tabaque- 
ros can fread themselves. But each 
learns of certain books through friends, 
or sees them in one of the bookshops, so 
that upon the day of election each has a 
preference. As many as fifty different 
novels may be proposed at one of these 
elections, but the choice usually centres 
on three or four of wide note. Quo 
Vadis was elected by 180 votes in one of 
the Cabafias factory’s galeras. recently, 
defeating Pére Goriot by 30 ballots. The 
choice falls oftenest on modern novels, 
and those of Spain are preferred because 
a wider range is possible. Perez Galddés 
is a favourite author, and each new Span- 
ish celebrity in fiction quickly gets his hear- 
ing in the Havana factories. Among Eng- 
lish novels read are Vanity Fair, Oliver 
Twist, A Tale of Two Cities and others 
of greater melodramatic interest, as the 
books of Wilkie Collins and Hugh Con- 


way. Sefior Mufioz, chief reader in the 
Cabafias factory, had never heard of Hall 
Caine or Marie Corelli, and said that only 
stich English works as are to be had in 


Spanish come up for choice. Some of 
the English poets are favourites, Byron 
in particular being read repeatedly. 
Poetry is a staple in the reading, long 
poems frequently being chosen instead of 
novels. Shakespeare is not unknown. 
Only one American book has ever had the 
honour of repeated reading in Havana 
cigar factories, the readers say, and that 
fell into disuse about ten years ago. It 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Some books are 
elected and re-elected, just as favourite 
plays are revived. Victor Hugo is an un- 
failing favourite, while no year passes in 
any Havana cigar factory, it is said, with- 
out a reading of Don Quixote. 

Not only the novel, but the reader him- 
self, is chosen by ballot. When it be- 
comes known that a certain galera is 
without a reader, all the men of that call- 
ing seeking a place come and occupy the 
reader’s box for a short test period, usu- 


ally an hour. The trial period lasts a 
week, and as each candidate presents him- 
self the president gives him a_ novel 
marked at the place where the last aspi- 
rant left off. At the stroke of a bell he 
ceases and steps down, to be replaced by 
another candidate. Many of the Havana 
readers are men of note in their singular 
profession, and have been identified with 
one galera for years, gaining reputation 
for their superior rendition. Others rise 
out of the ranks of the tabaqueros, first 
as candidates, then as readers, often sink- 
ing back again ignominiously. At the end 
of the week’s test a reader is chosen by 
general ballot from all the candidates. 
When the tabaqueros are dissatisfied with 
their reader, a petition signed by at least 
ten men may be handed to the president, 
who then causes the box to be vacated and 
a new reader chosen. The outgoing reader 
is never told that his rendition has been 
unsatisfactory, however. With Spanish 
delicacy the president informs him that 
it has been decided to have no more read- 
ing for a time, and thus his feelings are 
spared. All books and newspapers pur- 
chased are subsequently sold at half price 
to tabaqueros who may want them. No 
library is maintained. 

The institution of reading was estab- 
lished about 1878 by Sefior Saturnino 
Martinez, then a tabaquero and now a dis- 
tinguished Cuban poet. It arose from 
two conditions—the high prices of books 
then and the inability of many of the 
cigarmakers to read. Some of the read- 
ers found in Havana factories to-day are 
men of meagre education, but others are 
of marked intelligence and ability. Sec- 
retary Morua, of the Cuban Senate, was 
formerly a reader, and Sefior Ambrosio 
Borges, one of the orators of the Cuban 
House, was sent to the legislature from 
the reader’s box. Sefior Victor Mujioz 
is not only a reader in the Cabafias fac- 
tory, but one of the editors of El Mundo, 
a Havana daily paper, and head of the 
information bureau of the Cuban Senate. 
He has read in Havana sixteen years. 
The reader’s position has natural advan- 
tages for an ambitious man capable of 
making opinion, even though choice of 
reading is so largely in the hands of the 
cigarmakers. Seftor Mufioz controls 
more than 100 votes among the tabaque- 
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DESPALILLADORAS LIKE THE AMERICAN FACTORY GIRL, MANY WORK FOR THE FINE CLOTHES 
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CIGARMAKERS' ROOM ABOVE, DESPALILLADO OR 


STRIPPING-ROOM BELOW 


ros, not for political purposes, but in the 
choice of the best books. When the issue 
is close between a good book and one not 
so good, these men are willing to vote 
as he advises. Bad books are not bad 
literature, necessarily, but ill-considered, 
inflammatory socialistic works. It is the 
endeavour of intelligent readers in 
Havana to have the choice fall upon books 
that, while broad in their political or eco- 
nomic teachings, are also sound. In the 
literary sense, the selections are of con- 
spicuously high character, and lead an 
American to wonder what sort of a com- 
parative showing would be made if such 
a custom were adopted into the average 
American factory, including a percentage 
of illiterates. The practice is followed in 
no other Cuban industry, and has never 
appeared in the despalillado, or room, 
where hundreds of girls and women strip 
the tobacco. 

It is said that the Havana tabaqueros 


were the backbone of the last Cuban revo- 
lution. As the best-paid workmen in the 
island, they were able to cohtribute funds 
that kept it alive at critical stages. Many 
tabaqueros earn $6 and $7 a day for mak- 
ing only twenty-five cigars of the large 
sizes, and ten cents apiece is the rate for 
making others. The tabaquero, more 
than any other Cuban, is a traveller. For 
vears he has journeyed .up to the Florida 
factories and spent his wanderjahr in the 
Cuban colony of New York, attracted by 
better wages. Here he absorbed ad- 
vanced ideas of liberty and government, 
taking them back to Havana, with the 
result that the cigar factories there be- 
came hotbeds of revolution. General 
Weyler at first exercised a censorship 
over the factory readers, but too late. 
When this failed to allay sedition all read- 
ing in the factories was prohibited, not to 
be resumed until peace came after the 
American intervention. Jas. H. Collins. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON 


Part VII—THE ELECTION OF 


mal TER witnessing Presi- 
adent Harrison’s inaugu- 
#ration, Mr. Cleveland had 
aquietly left Washington 
#and had become a resident 
got New York City, where 
4 ans |e ae once more in 
the practice of the law, as an associate of 
the firm of Bangs, Stetson, Tracy and Mc- 
Veagh. In the eyes of the professional 
politicians of both parties, his public 
career seemed to have ended, and to have 
ended in utter failure. He was regarded 
as one who had by an accident of politics 
attained a transitory greatness to which 
he had proved to be personally unequal. 
His dogged determination in forcing an 
apparently unpopular issue, almost on the 
eve of a Presidential election and merely 
as a matter of conviction, had been quite 
incomprehensible at the time, and the re- 
sult appeared to have justified the con- 
tempt which partisans such as Senator 
Gorman and Governor Hill confidentially 
expressed to their intimates. They felt 
that Mr. Cleveland had now been elim- 
inated as a factor in national politics. He 
had settled down as an every-day lawyer 
in a great cosmopolitan city, where the 
complexity of life and the clash of 
material interests reduce even the most 
eminent of its citizens to comparative 
obscurity. Mr. Henry Watterson rather 
complacently remarked at this time: 
“Cleveland in New York reminds one of 
a stone thrown into a river. There is a 
‘plunk,’ a splash, and then silence.” 

The ex-President accepted this verdict 
with philosophical good humour. He had 
nothing to regret. He had acted in ac- 
cordance with his sense of right, and had 
done what he believed to be the best both 
for his country and for his party. As he 
said a little later, at a banquet given in his 
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honour :* “We know that we have not 
deceived the people with false promises 
and pretences. And we know that we 
have not corrupted and betrayed the poor 
with the money of the rich.” 

By his savings and by judicious invest- 
ments in real estate, Mr. Cleveland had 
already secured a modest competence ; as 
a lawyer, his professional labours yielded 
him a generous income. He practised 
littie in the courts; but important cases 
were often referred to him by the sitting 
justices, while his unquestioned integrity 
and conscientiousness led many prospec- 
tive litigants to submit their interests to 
his arbitration. There was one kind of 
legal practice which he persistently re- 
fused to undertake. No persuasion could 
induce him to accept retainers from the 
great corporations. Mr. Cleveland was 
convinced that the moneyed interests had 
already become a menace to the welfare 
of the nation, and with them he was un- 
willing to associate himself in any fashion 
whatsoever. In the message which he 
had sent to Congress soon after his de- 
feat for re-election, he pointed out the 
perils which he saw in vast and irrespon- 
sible aggregations of wealth, whose pos- 
sessors felt themselves to be above the 
law. 

“The fortunes realised by our manufacturers 
are no longer solely the reward of sturdy in- 
dustry and enlightened foresight, but that they 
result from the discriminating favour of the 
Government and are largely built upon undue 
exactions from the masses of our people. The 
gulf between employers and the employed is 
constantly widening, and classes are 
forming, one comprising the rich and 
while in another are found the toil- 


rapidly 
very 
powerful, 
ing poor. 


*By the Democratic Club of New 
April 27, 1889 (Parker, p. 248). 


York, 
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“As we view the achievements of aggregated 
capital, we discover the existence of trusts, 
combinations, and monopolies, while the citizen 
is struggling far in the rear or is trampled 
to death beneath an iron heel. Corporations, 
which should be the carefully restrained 
creatures of the law and the servants of the 
people, are fast becoming the people’s masters. 

“The existing situation is injurious to the 
health of our entire body-politic. It stifles in 
those for whose benefit it is permitted, all patri- 
otic love of country, and substitutes in its place 
selfish greed and grasping avarice. Devotion 
to American citizenship for its own sake and 
for what it should accomplish as a motive to 
our nation’s advancement and the happiness of 
all our people is displaced by the assumption 
that the Government, instead of being the em- 
bodiment of equality, is but an instrumentality 
through which especial and individual advan- 
tages are to be gained. 

“Communism is a hateful thing and a menace 
to peace and organised government; but the 
communism of combined wealth and capital, 
the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and 
selfishness, which insidiously undermine the 
justice and integrity of free institutions, is not 
less dangerous than the communism of op- 
pressed poverty and toil, which, exasperated 
by injustice and discontent, attacks with wild 
disorder the citadel of rule.’’* 


But although Mr. Cleveland was no 
longer an object of interest to the poli- 
ticians, there were many quiet indications 
that the great mass of his countrymen 
had not forgotten him. Invitations came 
to him continually from professional, 
commercial, religious, educational, and 
civic organisations, which sought the 
honour of his presence at commemorative 
banquets and other public gatherings. 
When his engagements permitted, he ac- 
ceded to these requests ; for, as he said on 
one occasion, he had no sympathy with 
those good souls who “are greatly dis- 
turbed every time an ex-President ven- 
tures to express an opinion on any sub- 

*Message of December 3, 1888. 

tFor instance, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the New York Academy of Medicine; 
at the banquet of the Hibernian Society of 
Philadelphia; at the Cornell Alumni Society 
meeting; at the Thurman birthday banquet, 
Columbus, Ohio; at the banquet of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, and before the 


Young Men’s Democratic Association, Phila- 
delphia. 
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ject.” Not infrequently he spoke at 
length to interested listeners ; and what he 
said was always sensible and wise, and 
sometimes pregnant with suggestion. As 
a public speaker, Mr. Cleveland was far 
from attaining brilliancy. Even his 
warmest friends could scarcely claim that 
he was an orator. His manner and his 
style alike were heavy. He had a 
strong liking for polysyllabic words, and 
for sentences so involved as to be John- 
sonian in their ponderosity. Almost every 
noun was coupled with an adjective, and 
these adjectives were frequently applied 
in pairs. Moreover, like many other 
statesmen, he often took refuge in the 
baldest truisms, which were seldom fresh- 
ened up by originality of phrasing. Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt once said of him in a 
tartly cryptic epigram, which may be in- 
terpreted as conveying either praise or 
censure : “Cleveland is the greatest master 
of platitude since Washington.” 

It is likely, however, that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s oratorical deficiencies were, on the 
whole, a distinct advantage to him. The 
American people at that period still held 
to the conservative tradition which viewed 
exceptional accomplishments in public 
men, if not with suspicion, at least with 
a certain amount of caution. Brilliancy 
might rouse admiration, but it could not 
inspire confidence. In the long run it was 
the safe man rather than the showy man 
who secured the highest honours from 
the electorate. Clay and Webster and 
Blaine had won the frantic applause of 
millions, yet these men had all failed to 
achieve the one great prize on which their 
hearts were set. No President had ever 
been an orator of the first rank, save only 
Lincoln; and Lincoln’s great political ad- 
dresses represented the oratory of reason 
rather than the oratory of emotion. And 
so, in Mr. Cleveland’s case, even when his 
utterances were very tame and his sen- 
tences quite commonplace, they appealed to 
the multitude as embodying sound moral- 
ity, conservative opinion, and what Gen- 
eral Grant was fond of calling “good 
horse sense.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s lines, therefore, at this 
time were cast in pleasant places. Suc- 
cessful in his profession, and respected by 
those whose personal esteem was worth 
the having, he enjoyed a period of tran- 
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quillity that must have been most grate- 
ful after his stormy years of public office. 
He spent his summers at a charming 
country-seat upon the Massachusetts 
coast, to which he gave the name “Grey 
Gables.” There he entertained his inti- 
mate friends with a geniai, friendly hos- 
pitality ; and there, as an angler, he won 
a reputation which he was said to value 
quite as much as any public honours that 
he had ever gained. It was an ideal life 
for a retired statesman, a life that he 
would gladly have continued to enjoy, 
unvexed by the strife and din of party 
politics. But the fates had decreed it 
otherwise. 

The discussion of the McKinley Bill in 
1890, and the overwhelming Republican 
defeat in the Congressional elections 
which followed close upon the passage 
of that measure, brought Mr. Cleve- 
land once again into a prominence such 
as he was far from seeking. It was 
he who in his bold message of 1887 
had first raised the tariff issue. It was 
he who had forced the Republicans to 
that policy which had ended in their 
utter rout. Though he had, at the time, 
failed of re-election, he had, nevertheless, 
inspired his party with aggressiveness 
and confidence. Many now began to ask 
whether any one was so well fitted as he 
to lead that party back again to power. 
The campaign of education, begun in 
1888, was commencing to bear fruit. 
Looking forward to the coming struggle 
for the Presidency, popular feeling in- 
stinctively went out to Mr. Cleveland as 
the logical candidate for 1892. 

Yet, although this sentiment was begin- 
ning to pervade the rank and file of the 
Democracy, it was most distasteful to the 
party managers. In a phrase of their 
own choosing, they “had no use” for Mr. 
Cleveland. To them he had always shown 
himself intractable, and they had been 
pleased at what appeared to be his per- 
manent elimination from politics. It was 
not agreeable to think of him as likely to 
become again a candidate. Therefore, 
they took no notice of the popular move- 
ment in his favour, but endeavoured to 
ignore him and to speak of him in public 
with a studied indifference, as of one 
whose day was over and who had become 
politically “a back number.” Most of the 
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party organs refrained from mentioning 
him in connection with the next election. 
Some of them endeavoured to discredit 
him by a systematic press campaign of 
defamation. Conspicuous in this was the 
New York Sun, at that time under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles A. Dana. 
Charles Anderson Dana was undoubt- 
edly the most remarkable figure that had 
yet arisen in the history of American 
journalism. Born in 1819, and educated 
at Harvard, he was a careful student and 
omnivorous reader, with a memory so 
tenacious as to place at his command a 
vast array of facts, which his quick wit 
and literary skill enabled him to use with 
singular effectiveness. As a very young 
man he had joined the Fourierites for a 
time, in the erratic though memorable ex- 
periment at Brook Farm. A little later, 
he was engaged in miscellaneous writing 
for the Boston newspapers. In 1847, he 
joined the staff of the New York Trib- 
une, in whose office he developed a pun- 
gent style, which was afterward to make 
him feared and famous. Here, too, he 
came into contact with all the most im- 
portant public men of the ante-bellum 
period. A violent dispute with Horace 
Greeley over the latter’s unfortunate “On 
to Richmond” editorial led to Dana’s re- 
tirement from the Tribune in 1862; and 
in the following year he was made Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. In this capacity 
he rendered highly important service to 
his chief, Stanton, who sent him upon 
confidential missions to the headquarters 
of the army with instructions to report 
upon the character and conduct of the 
leading generals. Dana’s knowledge of 
human nature, his grasp upon essentials, 
and his power of going to the very heart 
of things, made his reports invaluable 
both to the Secretary and to Mr. Lincoln. 
It was due to Dana’s favourable judg- 
ment that General Grant was not re- 
lieved of his command in 1863, but was 
upheld by the administration in the 
teeth of the fiercest criticisms. In 1864, 
however, Dana left the War Department 
and returned to journalism, editing for a 
while the Chicago Republican. In this he 
failed completely. Discouraged and un- 
certain of his future, he came to New 
York, where he established himself, in 
1868, as editor of the New York Sun. 
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It was the yeer of Grant’s first election 
to the Presidercy. Dana, remembering 
the service which he had done the Gen- 
eral, and having besides a real liking for 
the man, wrote a life of Grant, which 
he intended to be a sort of campaign 
biography, for it was highly eulogistic 
and was written with an intimate knowl- 
edge of its subject. Political usage and 
personal gratitude might have suggested 
to the new President the bestowal of some 
reward on me whose ability was so ex- 
ceptional as Mr. Dana’s. But for some 
reason, which has never been satisfac- 
torily explzined, Grant absolutely ignored 
the claim. It was Dana’s desire to be 
made Collector of the Port of New York, 
but the office was given to another, and 
by this act Grant made an enemy whose 
unrelentiig hatred pursued him to the 
grave. With an almost frantic eagerness, 
Dana set about destroying every copy of 
the Life upon which he could lay his 
hands; so that to-day the book is practi- 
cally unattainable outside of a few 
libraries. Then in the columns of the 
Sun, he waged on Grant a war of slander 
which for sheer malignity has never been 
surpassed. Dana knew quite well that 
Grant was honest, clean-living, patriotic 
and sincere,* yet now, with a perversion 
of facts that was infernal in its ingenuity, 
he painted him as a corrupt and brutal 
scoundrel, one who used his office for his 
personal enrichment, a tyrant, a vulgar 
ruffian, and a common drunkard. Every 
one connected with the President, even his 
wife and family, came in for a share of 
Dana’s wrath or ridicule. At one time 
the editor was indicted for criminal libel 
by a Federal Grand Jury, and an attempt 
was made to have him removed to Wash- 
ington for trial. Over such a prospect, 
Dana was almost beside himself with fear. 
His hysterical editorials made it plain that 
had his case been actually tried in Wash- 
ington he must have gone to prison; but 
Judge Blatchford, sitting in New York, 


*Dana wrote in his life of Grant: “The un- 
impeachable and enduring record of his acts 
bears testimony to the zeal, urbanity, patience 
and ability with which he has executed his 
responsible trusts. . He possesses abilities 
and attainments that entitle him to a place 
among the wise and prudent statesmen of the 
country.”—Dana, Life of Uly S. Grant, 
pp. 422-424 (Springfield, 1868). 
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refused the change of venue. In conse- 
quence, the case was dropped, and Dana 
continued to lash the President with even 
greater fury than before. After Grant's 
retirement to private life the attitude of 
the Sun remained the same. Even when 
the hero of the great war was buried, and 
when all other criticism was stilled in the 
presence of death, Dana launched a 
poisoned shaft at those who loved Grant 
best. The Sun published an account of 
an undertaker’s bill which the General's 
family had very properly refused to pay, 
but which Dana himself had settled with 
an ostentatious show of hypocritical be- 
nevolence that was absolutely diabolical. 

The change in Dana’s attitude toward 
Grant in 1868 was, however, only a single 
aspect of a change which had altered his 
entire nature. Until then he had been 
genial and fair-minded, with a touch of 
something like idealism in his view of 
things. He had associated with honour- 
able men, and his life had been a useful 
one. But apparently, as he looked back 
upon it, that life to him had been a fail- 
ure. Uprightness, optimism, and a re- 
gard for others had not “paid.” Both in 
journalism and in public life he had some- 
how missed success, and he was now in 
his fiftieth year. And so he seems to have 
said to himself that henceforth in his 
career he would take no heed of right or 
wrong, but would gain a certain sort of 
fame and a sure material reward by 
throwing overboard all principle. From 
that time he was thoroughly a cynic and 
a pessimist. He set himself to jeer at 
whatever was best and noblest, to degrade 
and burlesque whatever decent men re- 
spected, to defend or palliate the base, and 
to treat corruption as an admirable joke. 
Thus, he supported Tammany in the days 
of its worst offences. He was the apolo- 
gist of Tweed. He warmly commended 
the proposal to erect a public monument 
to that notorious malefactor. On the 
other hand, every attempt to improve 
political conditions—such as the reform 
of the civil service and the movement for 
an honest ballot—was greeted by Dana 
with an outburst of derision. He used 
his newspaper also as a weapon to avenge 
his personal dislikes; and whoever in- 
curred his enmity or roused his prejudice 
was pilloried in the columns of the Sun. 
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Had Mr. Dana been a journalist of the 
usual type, his hatreds and his expression 
of them would soon have ceased to be 
of any interest, and would most probably 
have proved the ruin of the Sun. But 
the man was a genius in his way. His 
rhetoric was superb, and even those who 
most disliked him were reluctantly com- 
pelled to own the power of his invective. 
He had an unerring instinct for touching 
his victim on the raw, and his ingenuity 
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in giving pain was marvellous. Further- 
more, there was something tricksy, some- 
thing impish, even, in his malevolence ; 
so that, outrageous though he was, his 
outrageousness had an indefinable quality 
which raised it far above the level of 
vulgarity. To him might well have been 
applied the description which Disraeli 
once gave of Lord Salisbury—‘‘a master 
of gibes and flouts and jeers.” <A care- 
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ful student of his editorial work once 
wrote of him: “He had a gift for making 
men seem hateful or contemptible or 
ridiculous, and he used this talent most 
unsparingly. His nicknames and epithets 
stuck like burrs to those, at whom he 
hurled them. Who cannot recall a score 
of these appellations,* every one of which 
conveyed to the mind the suggestion of 
something ludicrous?” And, quite apart 
from its editorial page, the Sivm was man- 
aged with great ability. It was at that 
time, perhaps, the most readable news- 
paper in the United States. Its news was 
collected with the utmost accuracy. Its 
reporting was often done with a skill and 
cleverness that gave it a distinctly literary 
quality. Its editor was regarded with 
intense admiration by all journalists 
throughout the country, and he became 
the founder of a journalistic cult. 

Dana was ostensibly a Democratic par- 
tisan. His friends asserted that at elec- 
tion time he always voted the Republican 
ticket ; and if so, this was a characteristic 
example of his cynicism. But in his edi- 
torial columns everything Rept blican 
was anathema. Most probably he pre- 
ferred to be in opposition, because such 
a role gave fuller scope to his peculiar 
gifts. Indeed, in 1880, when the Septem- 
ber elections seemed to indicate that Gen- 
eral Hancock was likely to be chosen 
President in November, Dana deliber- 
ately wrote a double-leaded editorial, in 
which he sneered at Hancock as “a good 
man, weighing 250 pounds”—a gibe which 
greatly delighted the Republicans.. The 
only note of sincerity in Dana’s writings 
was found in his support of Mr. Tilden, 
who was his personal friend. When Mr. 
Cleveland was elected Governor of New 
York, Dana at first was favourable to 
him, but presently he became inimical for 
reasons that are variously given. Some 
say that as Mr. Tilden’s liking for Gov- 
ernor Cleveland cooled, Dana took his 
cue from Tilden. Others declare that 
Mr. Cleveland rejected certain overtures 
that were made to him by Dana, and de- 
clined to invite the editor to Albany in 
answer to a hint. However this may be, 
the Sun soon ranged itself among the 

*E. g., “Seven Mule Barnum,” “Coffee-Pot 
Wallace,” “Fire-Alarm Foraker,” ‘Sambo 
Bowles,” “Aliunde Joe,” “His Fraudulency.” 
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anti-Cleveland journals; and in 1884, it 
supported the Greenback nominee, Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler. It was exceed- 
ingly like Dana to advocate the elec- 
tion of this political charlatan, who holds 
in history the bad eminence of having 
been the only conspicuous Northern com- 
mander in the Civil War against whom 
charges of personal corruption were prac- 
tically proven.* Throughout Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Presidency, Dana maintained a sort 
of malevolent neutrality, giving, however, 
many a satirical thrust at the man whose 
reforming spirit was obnoxious to the 
presiding genius of the Sun. On the day 
after Cleveland’s defeat in the election of 
1888, Dana printed without comment an 
entire column of quotations from medi- 
cal and physiological works on the sub- 
ject of obesity. Thereafter, the Sun had 
ignored the ex-President until once more 
he loomed up as a possible candidate. 
Now, dipping his pen in vitriol, Dana out- 
did himself in running the entire gamut 
of abuse, from ridicule to excoriation. To 
him Mr. Cleveland became “the Perpetu- 
al Candidate,” and later “the Stuffed 
Prophet.” Some of these editorials were 
masterpieces of malignity, and as such 
they are almost worthy of permanent 
preservation. They served no end, how- 
ever, save to draw increased attention to 
his enemy’s political availability. It was 
Mr. Cleveland himself who, as many per- 
sons thought, deliberately ruined his own 
prospects by an utterance which he made 
at this time upon a question which had 
been violently injected into national poli- 
tics. Before narrating the occurrence, it 
is necessary to give a brief account of the 
growth of the silver movement in the 
Western States. 

In the early vears of its existence, the 
Republican party had been dominated by 
one controlling purpose—the destruction 
of slavery. The issue which gave it birth 
‘was distinctly a moral issue, and the en- 
thusiasm which inspired it was a moral 
enthusiasm. Its first declaration, made at 
Jackson, Michigan, on July 6, 1854, de- 
clared that the Republican party was 
“battling for the first principles of Re- 
publican government and against the 


*Official Report on the Conduct of the War, 
series iii., vol. ii., p. 173: Rhodes, History of 
the United States, vol. v., pp. 303-308, 312, 313. 
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schemes of an aristocracy.” All Republi- 
cans were pledged in this declaration to 
“act cordially and faithfully in unison, 
postponing and suspending all differences 
with regard to political economy or ad- 
ministrative policy.”* It was, therefore, 
distinctly not a party of caste or of class, 
but professedly a party of the people, de- 
voted to the cause of human freedom. In 
those days the power of wealth and the 
pride of birth were equally arrayed 
against it. The rich merchants and bank- 
ers of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia viewed this new party as a menace 
to political tranquillity and vested inter- 
ests. They joined hands gladly with the 
aristocratic planters of the South in seek- 
ing to stamp out so strange and disquiet- 
ing a fanaticism. It was the most re- 
spectable citizens of Massachusetts who 
ostracised Charles Sumner, who broke up 
anti-slavery meetings, who mobbed Gar- 
rison and threatened to lynch Whittier. 
The Republican leaders boasted that their 
party was not one of wealth and privi- 
lege, but of intelligence and moral 
worth. Clergymen, teachers, writers, 
and small professional men joined its 
ranks, which were further recruited 
from the agricultural portions of the 
country. The great strength of the Re- 
publican party lay, not in the Eastern 
States, but in the young commonwealths 
of the West—in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
The first Republican President was the 
very incarnation of democracy, so plain 
in manner, so simple in life, and so rug- 
gedly sincere as to seem to the fastidious 
denizens of the East a mere barbarian. 

It was, therefore, as a party of the people 
that Republicanism first won its way to 
political power. When the Civil War 
ended, the great purpose of the primitive 
Republicans had been achieved. Slavery 
was abolished forever. The feudalism 
based upon it was annihilated. Every 
inch of American territory had become 
free soil. As we now look back upon that 
period, with a sense of true political per- 
spective, it is plain that the old Republi- 
can party really died in the year 1866. 
The party which afterwards continued to 
bear its name was altogether different 


*Curtis, The Republican Party, i., p. 1 (New 
York, 1904). 
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from that which had rallied about Fré- 
mont in 1856, and which had twice elected 
Lincoln. It was different in its aims and 
aspirations, different in the character of 
its leaders, and different in the influences 
which shaped its policy. Six years of 
almost irresponsible power had utterly 
transformed it. Controlling the national 
finances, with an overwhelming majority 
in Congress, and having in its gift not 
merely office and opportunity, but every 
sort of legislative favour, it drew to itself 
the support of all those interests which ten 
years before had been arrayed against it. 
It was now the party of the bankers, the 
manufacturers, the lords of commerce, 
and all those active, restless, scheming 
spirits who had learned that great for- 
tunes were to be made in other ways than 
by legitimate industry. The true citadels 
of the Republican party were now the 
crowded centres of the East, while the 
agricultural States received but slight 
consideration. The continuance of the 
war tariff, which enriched a compara- 
tively few interests at the expense of the 
entire population, was the most striking 
factor in the development of this new 
Republicanism. The farmer was com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the manufacturer ; 
and so the Republican party in this second 
phase of its existence became a party of 
class, as truly as the Democratic party 
had ever been in the days before the war. 

The West was slow in recognising the 
significance of this change; but as time 
went on, financial conditions operated to 
cause serious distress. In the first place, 
the gradual appreciation in value of the 
paper dollar pinched the debtor class 
severely. The farmer, for example, who 
in 1863 had mortgaged his farm for five 
thousand paper dollars, worth, perhaps, 
not more than half that sum in gold, 
found that he must repay the loan in dol- 
lars worth nearly twice as much, and 
therefore representing twice as much 
economy and diligence and labour. The 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, 
though a triumph of financial manage- 
ment, did, nevertheless, inflict a serious 
hardship upon all men who had borrowed 
money at a time when the paper currency 
of the United States was worth much 
less than its face value. This hardship 
was of course inevitable, but it was none 
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the less a hardship, and it is not surpris- 
ing that those who suffered from it should 
have tried to seek a remedy. Hence 
arose the so-called Greenback party, 
which as early as 1876 nominated candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency on a platform which demanded the 
repeal of the act for resuming specie pay- 
ments and which advocated the issue of 
United States notes as the sole currency 
of the nation. On this platform, Peter 
Cooper of New York received in that year 
a popular vote of 81,000; while in 1880, 
another “‘Greenback” candidate, James B. 
Weaver of Iowa, polled a vote of over 
300,000. This movement, however, rep- 
resented only one form of popular discon- 
tent. There were other grievances more 
irritating and apparently more easily 
remediable. One was the manner in 
which the railways of the country had 
monopolised the public lands,* barring 
great tracts to settlers, while refusing to 
comply with the conditions upon which 
the grants of land had been bestowed. 
Another grievance was the discrimination 
in railroad rates, by which the small ship- 
per was forced out of business by power- 
ful corporations. Still another was the 
working of the tariff laws, which had 
steadily discriminated against the most 
widespread of all American industries, 
agriculture, while forcing it to bear the 
greater burden of taxation. It came to 
be widely asserted that the Government 
of the United .States was becoming a 
creature of the corporations, that Con- 
gress was filled with corporation agents— 
railway Senators and Trust representa- 
tives—and that even the judges on the 
bench were often men whose antecedents 
as corporation lawyers discredited their 
judicial decisions. 

All these and still other reasons for 
political discontent first found expression 
in isolated political movements through- 
out the West. Besides the “Greenback” 
or National party, there arose the so- 
called Anti-Monopoly party, which held 
its first convention at Chicago in 1884. 
In 1888, two Labour parties appeared, 
each with a different set of grievances. 
The so-called Granger movement was 
another evidence of the popular discon- 
tent. The Grangers, or, as they were 

*See THE Bookman for April, pp. 202, 203. 
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officially styled, “the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry,” formed an organisation of which 
the founder was one O. H. Kelly, a clerk 
in the Department of Agriculture. Its 
general aim was to unite for self-protec- 
tion all who were actually engaged 
in agriculture. By 1875, the Grangers, 
who then numbered more than 1,500,000 
members, had definitely formulated cer- 
tain measures which they hoped to have 
embodied in both State and national legis- 
lation. Like the Knights of Labour, they 
advocated woman’s suffrage and the reg- 
ulation of railway rates. This organisa- 
tion afterwards grew into the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, just as the Knights of 
Labour grew into the American Federa- 
tion of Labour; and as both of them had 
many aims in common, they formed a 
coalition in 1889, when they agreed upon 
a common platform of principles, de- 
manding the abolition of national banks, 
an increased issue of Government paper, 
and Government ownership of all means 
of transportation and intercourse. 

By this time, all the Western States 
were in a condition of political ferment. 
As yet there was no general cohesion or 
agreement between the different factions 
and parties. They lacked a leader. They 
had not as vet developed any political ma- 
chinery. In the East, little notice was 
taken of them. The newspapers treated 
them with easy ridicule and described the 
intensely earnest men and women who 
composed them as “cranks” and “calamity 
howlers.” Many of them were, indeed, 
unintelligent fanatics. Many of their 
wrongs were fanciful. Many of their 
remedies were quite impossible. Yet 
there did remain a very solid substratum 
of reason for these various movements, 
and the discontent was not without sub- 
stantial justification. The epithets so 
sneeringly applied to the rank and file of 
these different parties recalled the no less 
sneering epithets that had been hurled at 
the Republicans in the days of their anti- 
slavery crusade. They, too, had been de- 
scribed as wild men and fanatics and 
enemies of public order. 

It may be asked why the discontented 
did not flock to the Democratic party and 
use it as a means of turning out the Re- 
publicans, who were accused of being re- 
sponsible for existing conditions. The 
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reason was that both of the old parties 
were now almost equally distrusted. 
Both were regarded as being under the 
control of the “money power.” During 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration it had been 
made apparent that the Trusts were quite 
as influential in Democratic as in Repub- 
lican politics. Mr. H. B. Payne, for 
whom the Standard Oil Company had 
bought the Ohio legislature, was osten- 
sibly a Democrat. It was charged also 
that Secretary Whitney, Mr. Cleveland’s 
closest adviser, was dominated by the 
same sinister influence. Senator Hoar 
had asked, “Is it [the Standard Oil 
Company] represented in the Cabinet at 
this moment ?”*—and the question had 
rasped the nerves of the entire nation. 
Therefore, these new factions that were 
springing up in the West and in the 
South felt that a clean sweep must be 
made, and that both of the old parties 
must be driven out. Seceding Republi- 
cans in the West declared themselves to 
be reverting to the earlier Republicanism 
of Lincoln, while in the South those who 
had once been Democrats professed to be 
reviving the Democracy of Jefferson. All 
of them “wished to get back to simplicity, 
honesty, and economy in government; to 
secure a fair field for all; to resist com- 
mercialism, to oppose the money power 
and the general corruption and cowardice 
of the old parties.” 


“Party conventions and organisations were 
now mere machines for winning elections and 
‘keeping control of the offices. They were 
unscrupulous oligarchies, controlled by the 
rich. A few astute and wealthy managers and 
magnates, called controlling 
the party managers as their henchmen, set 
things up in private conferences, while the 
masses were being fooled and manipulated like 
voting herds. Then the business magnates, 
who dictated the nomination of the candidates 
and furnished the war for the 
campaign, were, of course, to conduct the 
government; and, equally, of course, the laws 
were to be made and administered in such 
a way as to take good care of these man- 
agers’ business interests. It was felt that if 
any President or Senator or Congressman be- 


*Congressional Globe (September, 1886), 
pp. 8520-8604. Mr. Whitney in an open letter 
afterwards denied the implied accusation. 
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gan to urge, honestly and effectively, that 
the great mine-owners, or railroads, or trust 
combinations,—the moneyed forces that con- 
trolled the money, land, and transportation 
of the people——should be actually brought 
face to face with the enforcement of just and 
equal laws, then some silent but powerful in- 
fluence within the parties would retire such 
public servants to private life.”* 


The storm-centre of this third-party 
agitation was the State of Kansas. In 
September, the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Knights of Labour assembled in conven- 
tion there and nominated a full State 
ticket and also candidates for Congress. 
In the October elections, this ticket was 
elected, and out of the seven Congress- 
men allotted to Kansas, the new party 
elected five, while the State legislature 
sent to the Senate a country editor, Mr. 
William Alfred Peffer, who had been a 
leader in the movement. In the follow- 
ing year a general fusion took place of the 
different factions representing both the 
industrial and agricultural classes, unit- 
ing for the first time as a definite politi- 
cal party under the name of “People’s 
Party,” or “Populists.” Their first 
national convention was held at Cincin- 
nati, in May, 1891, and drew up a plat- 
form which demanded the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, the issue of 
paper money which should be loaned to 
the people at not more than two per cent. 
per annum on non-perishable agricultural 
products, the national ownership of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, and steam-- 
ship lines; a graduated income tax, and 
the popular election of United States 
Senators.+ 

It was the financial part of this plat- 
form that was most immediately impor- 
tant. The demand for the free coinage 
of silver represented a general belief 
which had permeated the minds of the 
Western people. They had come to en- 
tertain what is known as the quantitative 
theory of money, believing that an in- 
creased supply of money would raise the 
prices of farm products. It was a matter 
of indifference to them how this increase 
of money was to be effected, whether by 

*Woodburn, Political Parties and Party 
Problems in the United States, pp. 114, 115 
(New York, 1903). 

tHopkins, Political Parties in the United 
States, pp. 187, 188 (New York, 1900). 


the issue of irredeemable “greenbacks” 
or by the unlimited coinage of silver. 
They would have preferred, if left to 
themselves, to substitute paper money for 
a metallic currency of any sort. But here 
came in another influence which for some 
time had been at work. The price of 
silver, as compared with that of gold, had 
for a long time been steadily falling. In 
consequence, the great mine-owners of 
Nevada, Colorado and other Western 
States had found the production of sil- 
ver ceasing to be profitable. They had, 
therefore, as early as 1877, secured the 
passage of the Bland Silver Law, direct- 
ing the Government to purchase silver 
bullion and to coin each month not less 
than 2,000,000 or more than 4,000,000 
silver dollars.* In 1890, this act had been 
repealed, and in place of it the so-called 
Sherman Silver Law had been enacted, di- 
recting the Government to purchase every 
month 4,500,000 ounces of silver, and to 
issue against it legal tender notes redeem- 
able on demand in “coin”—either gold or 
silver, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.+ These two laws, al- 
though afterwards attacked by the Re- 
publicans, involved a logical application 
of the doctrine of protection. Silver was 
an American product, and the mine- 
owners, as representing an American in- 
dustry, demanded legislation which 
should make their industry a profitable 
one. As the tariff could not effect this, 
it was accomplished by making the Gov- 
ernment provide an artificial market for 
the product of the silver mines. The 
Sherman Law was passed in the hope of 
propitiating the adherents of silver in the 
West, but it failed entirely of its object. 
It did not go far enough to please them, 
while it alarmed conservative financiers. 
What the Populists now desired was to 
make the coinage of silver an unlimited 
one, so as to render money plentiful and 
“cheap,” to drive gold out of circulation, 
and thus to secure artificially a *gen- 
eral increase of values in agricultural 
products. 

The silver propaganda was received 
with great enthusiasm in the West. Meet- 

*See Tue BookmMAN for February, 1905, 


PP. 533, 534. 

+TuHe Bookman, April, pp. 158, 159. Under 
the Bland Act and the Sherman Act, the cur- 
rency had been expanded by some $450,000,000. 
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ings were held in thousands of country 
schoolhouses to listen to this new gospel 
of prosperity proclaimed by perfervid 
orators. The movement threatened to 
demoralise both of the older parties; for 
it was felt that the silver vote would be 
able at the next election to turn the scale 
in favour of whatever candidate should 
show himself to be most truly “a friend of 
silver.” It was while this agitation was 
at its height that the Reform Club 
in New York City* held a meeting to 
voice the opposition of New York busi- 
ness men to the free coinage of silver. 
An invitation to be present was sent to 
Mr. Cleveland. When this fact became 
known, many of his friends urged him 
to stay away and to keep to himself his 
opinion on the question. They knew that 
he was inflexibly opposed to an increased 
silver coinage. His messages to Congress 
had shown this very plainly. But they 
pointed out to him that by keeping silence 
he might let it be supposed that he had 
changed his mind, or that at least he was 
willing to approve a compromise. To 
offend the silver men was, they said, to 
throw away his chances for the Presi- 
dency. He could not possibly receive a 
nomination if it were known that he was 
not a friend of silver. The West would 
be solidly against him. It was a time to 
temporise and to exercise a little diplo- 
macy both for his own sake and for the 
welfare of his party. Mr. Cleveland 
listened to this talk without saying very 
much. His engagements made it impos- 
sible for him to attend the Reform Club 
meeting. But he wrote a letter to the 
chairman, which on the following morn- 
ing appeared in every newspaper through- 
out the United States. In it he said: 


“It surely cannot be necessary for me to 
make a formal expression of my agreement 
with those who believe that the greatest peril 
would be invited by the adoption of the 
scheme for the unlimited coinage of silver at 
our mints.” 


And in the last sentence of his letter he 
spoke of “the dangerous and reckless ex- 
periment of free, unlimited, and inde- 
pendent silver coinage.’’+ 

*February 11, 1891 


tParker, Writings ‘and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland, p. 374 (New York, 1892). 
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These bold, uncompromising words 
created an immense sensation. Mr. 
Cleveland’s enemies read them with an 
exultant shout. Cleveland was out of 
the race at last! He had once more 
played the fool and made himself a politi- 
cal impossibility from pure pig-headed- 
ness. At last he was in reality “a dead 
one.” So thought the cynical Mr. Dana 
of the Sun, and so thought all the leading 
Democrats who had been nourishing 
presidential ambitions of their own. Ad- 
mirers of the ex-President admired him 
more than ever, yet they could not repress 
a feeling of regret that he had spoken 
out so freely and, as it seemed to them, so 
unnecessarily. For they, too, viewed this 
Reform Club letter as putting an end to 
the movement for his re-election. Such 
was, in fact, Mr. Cleveland’s own belief ; 
yet in his heart there lurked no shadow 
of regret. An intimate friend who met 
him on the day after the letter had been 
published, spoke to him ruefully about the 
matter. Mr. Cleveland’s only answer 
was to throw out both his arms with the 
gesture of one who casts away a heavy 
burden— 

“Ouf!” said he. 

And then, with a gleeful look at his 
friend’s’ troubled face, he went on to talk 
about his summer plans. 

Yet neither his enemies, nor his 
friends, nor he himself had accurately 
gauged the effect of this act of defiant 
frankness. Beyond the haunts of the 
scheming politicians who manage cau- 
cuses and pack conventions, the pregnant 
sentences of that letter were read with an 
electric thrill of joyful recognition. Here 
at last was a Man—one who knew his 
own mind and was not afraid to speak 
it; one who would not trim and shuffle 
to win votes; one who would kick away 
a nomination for the Presidency rather 
than wear a muzzle even for a moment. 
A shrewd English observer was once 
asked to explain the secret of Lord Pal- 
merston’s unbounded popularity. ‘““Why,” 
said he, “what the nation likes in Pal- 
merston is his you-be-damnedness!” It 
was something of this same quality in 
Mr. Cleveland that caused the American 
people at this moment to let their hearts 
go out to him; for the American people 
admire courage in their public men in 
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exact proportion to the infrequency with 
which they have a chance to see it. In- 
stantly, from having been merely a logi- 
cal candidate for the Presidency, Mr. 
Cleveland became the inevitable candi- 
date. The stampede of Democrats to the 
ranks of the Populists was checked at 
once. All through the West, the party lines 
were closed up solidly once more, while 
in the East, conservative men, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, rejoiced over 
the growing influence of this dominant 
personality. It was only among a small 
coterie of professional politicians that the 
new aspect of affairs produced a feeling 
of anger and consternation. 

3efore the appearance of the Reform 
Club letter, there had been several aspi- 
rants whose chances for the next Demo- 
cratic nomination were seriously consid- 
ered. One was Mr. Horace Boies of 
Iowa, an earnest, able leader with convic- 
tions,and a reputation for intelligence and 
integrity. He had fought a hard fight on 
the tariff issue ever since Mr. Cleveland’s 
message of 1887 had brought that ques- 
tion to the forefront; and in the cam- 
paign which followed the passage of the 
McKinley Bill, he had wiped out the vast 
Republican majority in Iowa and had 
been elected Governor. He'was a man of 
the people in the best sense of the phrase, 
representing new issues and new blood; 
and he had always been consistently a 
Cleveland Democrat. Mr. Isaac Pusey 
Gray of Indiana was an old-school party 
leader, not conspicuous for his mental 
attainments, but popular in his own State, 
of which he had been Governor. It was 
thought that he could carry Indiana, and 
he had the negative qualification of hav- 
ing made no important enemies in the 
party. Still another receptive candidate 
was Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, 
who had been Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
His partisanship while holding that office* 
had highly commended him to the petty 
spoilsmen of the Democracy, and they 
felt some enthusiasm in picturing the lib- 
eral fashion in which, if elected President, 
he would deal out offices to faithful 
henchmen. In the background, alertly 
watching every opportunity, was Senator 
Arthur P. Gorman of Maryland. Sen- 

*See THe BookMAN for March, p. 50. 
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ator Gorman was one of the most astute 
and subtle of all the Democratic leaders. 
Of Irish descent and humble origin, he 
had_as a boy been a page in the Senate 
Chamber, In after years, with a truly 
Celtic genius for political intrigue, he 
made himself master of the party organi- 
sation in his own State, and an important 
personage in the national councils. 
Smooth, bland and insinuating, he re- 
sembled both in appearance and in man- 
ner a typical Italian ecclesiastic ; and his 
adroitness and inscrutability fully carried 
out the same resemblance. Mr. Gorman 
had kept on good terms with Mr. Cleve- 
land during the latter’s Presidency. For 
his sake the administration had incurred 
the odium of retaining Mr. Eugene Hig- 
gins in office* against the protest of the 
Maryland civil service reformers and had 
given aid and comfort to Mr. Gorman in 
his local party fights. Senator Gorman, 
however, was always at heart absorbed in 
his own ambitions. He had many private 
interests and personal associations not 
known to the world at large; he spun 
webs of great mineness that were invisible 
even to his nearest friends ; and, while he 
was all things to all men, oily of speech 
and propitiatory in manner, he nourished 
ambitions for which he would sacrifice 
unsparingly whatever person interfered 
with them. 

The effect of Mr. Cleveland’s out- 
spoken letter on the silver question had 
been to eliminate these four would-be 
rivals from immediate consideration. 
There still remained, however, one who 
was rightly regarded by the Cleveland 
Democrats as a very formidable obstacle 
in the way of their candidate’s success. 
This was Mr. David B. Hill, who had 
been chosen Democratic Governor of New 
York in 1888, receiving for that office 
some 18,000 votes more than were given 
to Mr. Cleveland at the same election.+ 
Governor Hill now stood forth conspicu- 
ously as the only person who could pos- 
sibly wrest the next Democratic nomina- 
tion from Mr. Cleveland; and therefore 
around him there rallied all who repre- 
sented machine politics, hatred of reform, 
and the worship of the great god Expedi- 
ency, together with such as entertained a 


*See THe Bookman for February, p. 532. 
+See THe Bookman for March, pp. 55-58. 
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personal dislike for the only Democrat 
who had been inaugurated President since 
1857. 

Mr. Hill was a lawyer who had at- 
tained to his present position by the 
closest and most meticulous attention to 
the minutiz of New York politics. His 
private life was as blameless as his public 
record was vulnerable. He had no per- 
sonal vices even of the minor sort. He 
neither smoked nor drank. To the society 
of women he was utterly indifferent. He 
cared nothing for money, and earned a 
moderate income by hard professional 
labour. His one joy in life was found in 
political strategy and intrigue, to which 
his heart and mind and soul were unstint- 
edly and absolutely given. Over great 
questions of public policy he wasted 
no reflection. He seems to have had 
no serious convictions on such national 
issues as the tariff, finance, or foreign re- 
lations. It was the machinery of politics 
that absorbed his whole attention—the 
manipulation of primaries, the arrange- 
ment of “slates,” the elaboration of 
“deals,” the word-juggling of party plat- 
forms, the carrying of elections. He 
knew the pettiest details of New York 
State politics by heart. Nothing was 
minute enough to escape his microscopic 
eye. He mistook, in fact, political myopia 
for statesmanship, and the march of 
greater events bewildered him. But in 
his own sphere he was unsurpassed as a 
wily, patient, and hitherto successful plot- 
ter—a consummate artist in intrigue. 

During his two terms as Governor, Mr. 
Hill had devoted all his powers to build- 
ing up an organisation in New York State 
which should have the efficiency of an 
absolutely flawless machine, and he had 
succeeded to a marvellous degree. Every 
local leader was the partisan of Mr. Hill, 
taking orders from him alone, and exe- 
cuting them implicitly. An alliance with 
Tammany Hall gave him the support of 
that well-drilled and disciplined organisa- 
tion. In short, Mr. Hill was now absolute 
master of the New York political engine, 
and this fact gave him an undoubted 
claim upon the attention of the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the nation. Mr. 
Hill’s friends said with an air of finality: 
“Hill carried New York State in 1888. 
Cleveland lost it. You can’t win without 
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New York. Hill is the man who can 
surely give you New York’s thirty-six 
electoral votes.” 

This boast, however, was heard by 
many Democrats with the deepest anger 
and resentment. They said, “Yes, Cleve- 
land lost New York and Hill carried it. 
But why? Because Hill sold out Cleve- 
land, and made us lose the Presidency so 
that he might gain the Governorship. Do 
you think that we have forgotten this, 
and that we are going to give the highest 
honours of the party to the man who 
openly betrayed it?” 

But Mr. Hill cared little for mere talk. 
He set about giving the party and the 
country an object lesson of his grip upon 
New York. In January, 1892, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee issued a call 
for the convention of the party, to be held 
in Chicago on June 2ist. Within a few 
days (on January 25th) after this call 
had been published, the New York State 
Committee, at Mr. Hill’s dictation, sum- 
moned a State Convention to meet at 
Albany on February 22d, for the purpose 
of choosing New York’s delegates to 
Chicago. The Democrats of New York 
were startled. Never had a State con- 
vention been called so early—four full 
months before the National Convention. 
It was clear that Mr. Hill intended to 
steal a march upon the Cleveland men, 
to pack the State Convention, and to 
secure for himself the delegates from 
New York. A burst of indignation and 
of angry protest came from every quarter 
against the attempt to force a snap 
judgment from a “snap” convention. 
3ut the Hill machine worked smoothly, 
and began at once to grind out delegates 
to Albany. Democrats friendly to Mr. 
Cleveland refused to take any part in the 
district caucuses; and so a solid body of 
“Snappers,” as they were called, poured 
into Albany on the 22d, to do the bidding 
of their master. The Convention met, 
organised, and finished its entire business 
in two hours and a half. Only three 
speeches were made, all carefully revised 
beforehand. Mr. Cleveland’s name was 
not so much as mentioned. A full dele- 
Chicago was selected, all 
pledged to Mr. Hill, who was then sum- 
moned from the Delavan House, where, 
in Tweed’s old headquarters, he had been 
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waiting for his followers to do their work. 
He spoke briefly and in a perfunctory 
sort of way, and the gathering then ad- 
journed. The only spontaneous applause 
which was heard there on that day was 
given to Mr. Richard Croker, the new 
head of Tammany Hall. 

Once more, then, Mr. Cleveland was 
thought to be out of the running. His 
own State had apparently declared 
against him; and no one had ever re- 
ceived a nomination for the Presidency 
without the cordial support of his home 
delegation. Whether Mr. Hill should 
win or not, he seemed to have it in his 
power to defeat his quiescent rival and 
probably to give the nomination to any 
one with whom he could make the best 
political bargain. The Cleveland men in 
New York called a convention of their 
own, alleging that the gathering at Al- 
bany had not been truly representative. 
These “Anti-Snappers” chose a Cleve- 
land delegation for Chicago, though there 
was practically no chance of its securing 
recognition there. For the moment, the 
star of Mr. Hill was undoubtedly in the 
ascendant. 

In the meantime, the Republicans, 
though outwardly harmonious, were on 
the verge of serious dissension. Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration had, on 
the whole, been satisfactory to the masses 
of his party, but the President himself 
had not been able to inspire them with 
any marked devotion to his own person. 
Every one admitted his integrity, his good 
judgment, his ability. He had gained the 
respect even of his opponents. Nowhere, 
however, was there the slightest enthusi- 
asm for him or for his administration. 
The feeling of the Republican managers 
toward the President was not so tame a 
one as that of the rank and file. It had, 
in fact, become one of positive and jin- 
tense dislike.* Quite typical was the 
changed attitude of two very conspicuous 
leaders, Mr. Thomas C. Platt of New 
York and Senator Matthew Stanley 
Quay of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Platt had, at the beginning of Pres- 
ident Harrison’s term, expected to receive 
either a Cabinet office or some other high 
appointment. It was he who, as head 
of the Republican State organisation, had 
presumably arranged the bargain with 
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the Hill Democrats, by which Hill had 
been chosen Governor, while the electoral 
votes of New York were cast for Harri- 
son. Mr. Platt, however, had been dis- 
appointed in his hope. He had received 
no appointment to office ; though a certain 
amount of Federal patronage had been 
placed at his disposal. Mr. Platt was a 
secretive, silent sort of person, and he 
accepted what was given him. He was 
not, however, satisfied, and he felt that 
he had been treated with ingratitude. 
Furthermore, the President showed no 
great liking for his company, nor did he 
receive Mr. Platt’s advice with any per- 
ceptible cordiality. Therefore, Mr. Platt, 
in his subterranean fashion, set himself to 
undermine Mr. Harrison with the party 
as a whole. 

The case of Mr. Quay was somewhat 
different. This man was one of the most 
depressing illustrations in all American 
political history of triumphant baseness. 
He continued in Pennsylvania the cor- 
rupt traditions of Simon Cameron, who 
had been forced to leave President Lin- 
coln’s first Cabinet because he had used 
the War Department’s funds for private 
speculations. Quay was a man without 
honour, without principle, and without 
shame. He began his political life by the 
betrayal of his friends for a money bribe, 
and this first act of his career was typi- 
cal of all the rest. His audacity, how- 
ever, and his skill in appealing to the.low- 
est motives of the men about him, had 
given him almost absolute control of the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania, his 
only rival being another able “‘boss,” one 
“Chris” Magee. Quay had at first secured 
a share of President Harrison’s favour,and 
was rather ostentatiously his supporter ; 
but in 1890, something happened which 
affected the President very deeply. In 
that year, Mr. H. C. Lea, a very eminent 
and public-spirited citizen of Phila- 
delphia, published certain charges against 
Senator Quay, which, if true, made it 
clear that Quay’s proper place was not in 
the Senate of the United States, but in 
the penitentiary. Mr. Lea declared—and 
his assertion was corroborated by a vast 
amount of testimony—that Quay, while 
Secretary of State, had misappropriated 
the sum of $260,000, which he lost in 
speculation ; and that while State Treas- 
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urer he had used $400,000 of the public 
funds in stock gambling, which amount 
he subsequently replaced. These charges 
were repeated in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Mr. R. P. Kennedy of Ohio; 
but by a party vote the Republican major- 
ity refused to let Mr. Kennedy’s speech 
appear upon the record. Quay, with 
his wonted shamelessness, allowed the 
charges to go unanswered, and though 
they were published all over the country, 
he remained silent. The immediate 
effect was an overwhelming Democratic 
victory in Pennsylvania in that year 
and the election of Mr. Robert E. Patti- 
son as Governor. That Quay was guilty 
of common theft was accepted as a fact, 
not merely by the people at large, but by 
the President, whose sturdy honesty made 
him shrink from any association with a 
felon, even though that felon had escaped 
unwhipped of justice. Quay’s anger was 
extreme. In private he accused Mr. 
Harrison of profiting by his services and 
then repudiating him “under fire.”” There 
were many other malcontents whom Mr. 
Harrison had either knowingly or un- 
knowingly offended—some by his cold, 
unsympathetic manner, others by his re- 
fusal to appoint them to office. All these 
men flocked to Platt and Quay as natural 
leaders, and plotted with them to prevent 
the President’s renomination. 

It was plain enough that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the party was bound 
to make Mr. Harrison its candidate a 
second time. Not to do so would be to 
declare that his administration had been 
a failure and thus to stultify Republican 
professions. But if for him there could be 
substituted a still more eminent leader, 
one of unquestioned supremacy and of 
unchallenged claims, then this action 
would not put the party upon the defen- 
sive. That Mr. Blaine was such a leader 
could not be disputed ; and so the Repub- 
lican opponents of President Harrison 
begged the great Secretary for permission 
to use his name. Mr. Blaine’s position 
was a very delicate one. He had become 
almost as unfriendly to the President as 
had Messrs. Quay and Platt, though for 
very different reasons. His personal and 
official intercourse with Mr. Harrison 
had grown more and more distasteful to 
him. The two men were temperamentally 
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antipathetic—Blaine ardent, impulsive, 
abounding in original ideas, a man of 
imagination; Harrison cold, sluggish, 
matter-of-fact, inhospitable to sugges- 
tion. During the Chilean crisis, the di- 
vergent views of the two had strained 
their relations nearly to the breaking 
point. At one of the Cabinet meet- 
ings, Mr. Blaine’s opposition to the 
President’s opinions became so great as 
to induce an attack of vertigo and an 
illness of several days. Not from love of 
his chief, therefore, did the Secretary of 
State reject the advances of Quay and 
the anti-Harrison leaders, but because of 
the very fact that Mr. Harrison was, in- 
deed, his chief. Political etiquette, and 
even common,decency, forbade a member 
of the Cabinet to intrigue against the 
President who had appointed him and of 
whom he was the official adviser. But, 
urged the plotters, why not resign the 
Cabinet office and announce frankly that 
you are a candidate? Then another and 
an even stronger reason became known. 
Mr. Blaine, in very truth, was sick of 
party strife. For thirty years he had toiled 
and fought. He had received high hon- 
ours, even though he had failed of his 
supreme ambition. But now he was 
weary of it all—the noise, the turmoil, the 
intrigues and the lying, the seething mass 
of mean ambitions, the bold-eyed greed, 
the steam of sweating mobs, the inso- 
lence of vulgar curiosity—and all for 
what? Mr. Blaine reviewed it with that 
sense of true perspective which comes to 
men with years, and in his very soul he 
loathed the thought of dragging once 
again his weary limbs down into that 
reeking, roaring hell of all the evil pas- 
sions. His strength was spent. Though 
still apparently in perfect health, there 
was lurking somewhere in his system an 
obscure disorder that was draining his 
vitality. His chosen biographer tells us 
that he had become a hypochondriac, 
given to morbid brooding over his con- 
dition, and to the use of many drugs. 
Nothing, not even the Presidency, seemed 
any longer worth his while. And so he 
wrote an open letter declaring that he 
would not, under any circumstances, con- 
sent to be a candidate. Quay and the 
other plotters, therefore, turned away 
from Mr. Blaine and shaped their plans 
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to give the nomination to Mr. Speaker 
Reed. 

The weeks sped on. The Republican 
Convention at Minneapolis had been 
called for the 7th of June. On June 4th— 
three days before the Convention met— 
the country was astounded to learn that 
Mr. Blaine had written a curt note to the 
President, resigning the Secretaryship of 
State, and asking that the resignation 
take effect at once.* Intense excitement 
ran through the ranks of the Republicans. 
What was the meaning of this sudden 
act? Had Mr. Blaine’s health really 
broken down? Had he quarrelled with 
the President? It was felt that no matter 
what the ultimate cause might be, the 
time chosen for the resignation made it an 
‘ act of obvious unfriendliness to Mr. Har- 
rison. Senator Quay sought to rouse the 
old-time Blaine enthusiasm among the 
delegates. But the effort was in vain. 
Some believed that their former hero was 
now shattered in health. Others resented 
the confusion and bewilderment caused by 
the letter of resignation. “Mr. Blaine is 
playing fast-and-loose with us,” said Mr. 
Depew, until then his devoted admirer. 
“The Plumed Knight now carries a broken 
lance,” said Mr. New of Indiana. The 
anti-Harrison leaders came to the Con- 
vention with divided counsels ; the Harri- 
son forces were compact and confident. 
The former fought for delay in order to 
try new combinations ; and for three days 
the sessions were devoted to the platform 
and to trivial details. The Reed move- 
ment did not appeal to very many, and 
the delegates from Mr. Reed’s own sec- 
tion failed to stand by him, greatly to the 
disgust of several of his ardent friends. 
“Toe, God Almighty ‘hates a quitter!” 
roared Mr. Fessenden of Connecticut to 
Mr. J. H. Manley of Maine when the 
latter gave up the fight for Reed. Mr. 
(then Governor) McKinley of Ohio had 
been made permanent president of the 

*“To THE PRESIDENT: I respectfully beg leave 
to submit my resignation of the office of Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, to which 
I was appointed by you on March 5, 1880. 

“The condition of public business in the 
Department of State justifies me in requesting 
that my resignation may be accepted immedi- 
ately. 

“T have the honour to be, very respectfully, 


your obedient servant, 
“James G. BLAINE.” 
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Convention, and the enthusiasm which 
his appearance called forth led the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Harrison to “boom” the 
high-tariff advocate, though soon they re- 
turned once more to Mr. Blaine. Finally, 
on June gth, in the midst of the flurry, a 
vote upon the admission of a contesting 
delegation tested fairly the relative 
strength of the two factions. The Blaine 
men controlled 423 delegates ; the Harri- 
son men, 463. Instantly there was a 
break in the ranks of the opposition. It 
was plain that Harrison must win. All 
the time-servers at once flocked to him. 
On the following day, after the usual 
speech-making, Mr. Harrison, who had 
been put in nomination by Mr. Depew, 
was chosen on the first ballot with 535 
votes, or 82 more than necessary. Mr. 
Blaine received 182 votes and Governor 
McKinley precisely the same number. 
Only four votes were cast for Mr. Reed. 
On the following day, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the editor of the New York 
Tribune, was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency. 

When Mr. Blaine learned of what had 
happened, he telegraphed his congratula- 
tions to the President with the loyalty of 
a veteran. But Mrs. Blaine remarked, in 
the presence of a large gathering, “I am 
sick and tired of the whole thing!” It 
was, in truth, upon Mrs. Blaine that the 
responsibility for this rather pitiable 
dénouement rested. No authorised ex- 
planation of Mr. Blaine’s sudden retire- 
ment from the Cabinet has ever been put 
forth, yet it was perfectly well known to 
many at the time that this step, so ill-ad- 
vised and so contrary to Mr. Blaine’s 
own judgment, was taken because of his 
wife’s insistence. Mrs. Blaine was a very 
masterful, high-spirited woman, uwn- 
blessed with tact and far too prone to 
interfere with her husband’s political 
concerns. More than once in his career 
this interference had caused him zreat 
embarrassment, though matters had al- 
ways been smoothed over in such a way 
as to avoid anything like an esclandre. 
But when Mr. Blaine entered President 
Harrison’s Cabinet, his political diffi- 
culties were heightened by domestic com- 
plications. Almost at the outset, a cool- 
ness arose between the wife of the Secre- 
tary of State and the wife of the Presi- 
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dent; and this coolness increased until it 
became at last a positive antipathy. Mrs. 
Blaine was far too conscious of the 
fact that her husband might have been 
President in place of Mr. Harrison, had 
he chosen to accept the nomination; and 
she let this consciousness be felt in the 
many of the irritating little ways which 
feminine ingenuity so easily devises. Mrs. 
Harrison not unnaturally resented this, 
with a result that can be imagined. 
When, therefore, Mr. Blaine was urged 
to let his name be used in opposition to 
the President, Mrs. Blaine became an 
active ally of the anti-Harrison poli- 
ticians. For a long time she was unsuc- 
cessful. But age and illness had sapped 
her husband’s power of will and had per- 
haps obscured his judgment; so that 
finally he yielded to incessant domestic 
pressure and took the step which re- 
sulted so disastrously. From that mo- 
ment his political career was ended. He 
retired to his home in Maine, and after 
a lingering illness, died early in the next 
year.* 

There is something infinitely pathetic 
in a survey of Mr. Blaine’s remarkable 
career. With so many brilliant qualities, 
with such high ambitions and such splen- 
did opportunities, he never reached the 
goal upon which his eyes had been con- 
tinually set and toward which. he had 
struggled with such dauntless hope and 
energy. It is not too much to say of him 
that for resourcefulness and for that sort 
of imagination which goes with con- 
structive statesmanship, he had had no 
equal since the days of Jefferson. He 
possessed every gift that goes with su- 
preme leadership save only one. He 
lacked that higher moral sense without 
which, in the last great test, a statesman’s 
strength is turned to weakness. As was 
said of him at the time, he reflected accu- 
rately the influences that were in the 
ascendant throughout the Civil War, 
amid whose storm and stress his political 
character had been moulded. The ardent 
patriotism, the fiery courage, the intense 
devotion to a cause which made that 
period memorable, were his. But all 
through those years he had seen about 
him the play of meaner motives, the in- 
evitable jobbery and corruption which 

*January 27, 1893. 
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are the accompaniment of war; and these 
had gradually blunted a naturally fine 
sense of honour and had set expediency 
sometimes in the place of right. The 
worst charges that were brought against 
him were undoubtedly untrue; yet he so 
acted as to justify them in the minds of 
millions of his countrymen, and he was 
forced to pay the penalty of his indis- 
cretions. Yet whatever were his faults, 
he was a very great American, and when 
he bade farewell to politics even his politi- 
cal opponents thought of him with some- 
thing more than kindness. At a Demo- 
cratic meeting in the campaign which fol- 
lowed, a speaker chanced to mention Mr. 
Blaine. At once the great audience 
sprang to its feet and thundered forth its 
uncontrollable applause. When it sub- 
sided, the speaker said: “Blaine seems to 
have more friends here than he had at 
Minneapolis!” and a voice replied amid a 
second tempest of applause, “We are all 
his friends!” 

The Democratic National Convention 
met at Chicago on June 2ist, with Mr. 
William L. Wilson of West Virginia as 
its permanent president. Events had 
taken an unexpected turn. Senator Hill’s 
“snap convention” of the preceding Feb- 
ruary had proved to be a political boom- 
erang. Its action, so far from coercing 
the Democrats of other States, had in- 
spired them with indignation toward Mr. 
Hill and with enthusiasm for Mr. Cleve- 
land. They regarded the manceuvre as 
a most unworthy trick. The prominence 
of Tammany in the whole proceeding had 
repelled them; for the Democracy of 
Tammany has always been mistrusted by 
the Democracy at large, particularly in the 
West. Therefore, a very strong drift had 
at once set in toward Mr. Cleveland’s can- 
didacy. In the words of General Bragg, 
uttered in 1884, men “loved him most of 
all for the enemies that he had made.” 
State after State had instructed its dele- 
gates to vote for him, and it was already 
clear that he would have a sure majority 
in the Convention at Chicago. Demo- 
cratic usage, however, requires a two- 
thirds vote to effect a nomination, and 
therefore Senator Hill did not yet despair. 
He might not win himself, but he felt 
that he could at least defeat his rival and 
give the nomination to another candi- 
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date. Even Mr. Cleveland’s friends were 
still afraid to hope. Mr. Tracey of New 
York met Colonel Morrison of Illinois in 
Washington a day or two before the Con- 
vention had assembled. 

“Morrison,” said he, “we are going to 
nominate Cleveland or die!” 

“Maybe,” returned Morrison; “but are 
you certain that you are not going to do 
both ?” 

When the Convention met, initiate: 
the tide for Cleveland was running like 
a mill-race. His portraits were displayed 
all over the city; his badges were on the 
breasts of more than half the delegates ; 
his name alone seemed to be in the 
mouth of every one. A feeling of buoy- 
ant confidence inspired the great crowds 
which poured into Chicago. A sense of 
coming victory was in the air. The 
Democracy was at last in fighting trim, 
and had fixed upon a leader of whose in- 
vincibility no doubt was felt. Ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney was in charge of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s canvass. He had come to Chicago 
expecting to make an up-hill fight, but he 
found himself at once the master of the 
situation. “I can’t keep the votes back,” 
said he to an intimate friend. “They 
tumble in at the windows as well as at 
the doors.” On June 2oth, the day be- 
fore the Convention was opened, even the 
New York Sun grudgingly admitted that 
Cleveland’s nomination was quite prob- 
able. 

The great “wigwam” at Chicago, with 
its amphitheatre roped off like a vast 
prize-ring, was packed to suffocation. 
Mr. Wilson, whose voice was weak and 
whose presence was unimpressive, could 
not control the delegates, who sang 
and cheered and had things wholly their 
own way. The committee which drafted 
the platform had a sharp struggle over 
its tariff plank. The conservatives in the 
committee inserted a shifty and ambigu- 
ous declaration such as had been common 
in other years ; and being in the majority, 
they adopted it. No sooner had it been 
read to the Convention, however, than it 
was greeted with tempestuous derision. 
The delegates were in an aggressive 
mood. They would have no compromise, 
no dodging of a dominant issue; and so 
by a great vote the plank as reported was 
stricken out and a substitute adopted, 
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bolder than any declaration on the sub- 
ject of the tariff that a Democratic con- 
vention had ever ventured to put forth. 
It began : 


“We denounce Republican protection as a 
fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the 
American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it to be a fundamental principle 
of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties, except for the 
purposes of revenue only, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall be lim- 
ited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered.” 


In vigorous phrase it went on to speak 
of the McKinley tariff law as “the culmi- 
nating atrocity of class legislation;’ it 
pledged the party to give the people free 
raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
goods. It declared that since the McKin- 
ley tariff had gone into operation, wages 
had been lowered in many trades, with 
resulting strikes and general distress. It 
called attention to the fact that after 
thirty years of high protection “the homes 
and farms of the country have become 
burdened with a real estate mortgage 
debt of over $2,500,000,000,” and it de- 
nounced “a policy which fosters no in- 
dustry so much as it does that of the 
sheriff.” 

The Convention had now taken the bit 
between its teeth and was beyond con- 
trol. The Hill leaders fought vainly to 
secure delay. The discussion of the plat- 
form hag lasted until nearly midnight, 
and an attempt was made to adjourn the 
Convention until the following day. The 
motion was shouted down amid inde- 
scribable uproar. The delegates refused 
to adjourn before the candidates were 
nominated. The customary nominating 
speeches were then made. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s name was presented by Governor 
Abbett of New Jersey, and the name of 
Senator Hill by Mr. William C. De Witt 
of New York. Other candidates were 
put in nomination, among them Governor 
Boies of lowa, Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land, and Mr. Stevenson of Illineis. It 
was now two o'clock in the morning, but 
the Convention showed no signs of weari- 
ness. The vote was certain to be taken 
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before daybreak. The friends of Mr. 


Hill therefore played their trump card— 
the threat that Mr. Cleveland could not 
possibly be elected without the vote of his 


own State. To drive home the assertion 
with all possible point and power, they 
had reserved their ablest speaker until 
this moment. At 2.15 A. M. the huge, 
bulky form of Mr. Bourke Cockran was 
seen emerging from the mass of delegates 
and moving toward the platform. Mr. 
Cockran was an Irishman by birth, who 
had come to New York as a young man, 
and had been admitted to the bar, achiev- 
ing great success as a jury lawyer. Flu- 
ent of speech, witty and adroit, he was a 
natural rhetorician, and could be either 
denunciatory or persuasive with great 
effect. In after years he received the 
nickname of “the Mulligan Guard Demos- 
thenes,” because his eloquence was 
almost always at the disposal of Tam- 
many Hall. Nevertheless, Mr. Cockran 
was a superb stump speaker, and even the 
Cleveland men became hushed and silent 
to catch his opening words. Mr. Cock- 
ran was a very clever actor. As he faced 
his audience he seemed languid, heavy- 











— 


THOMAS C. PLATT 


eyed and utterly worn out. A feeling of 
sympathy won him the good-will of the 
Convention before he spoke a_ word. 
Then with a voice that was rich and reso- 
nant, he made an earnest plea for har- 
mony, while he made it seem that har- 
mony could be achieved only by dropping 
Mr. Cleveland as a candidate. Here he 
spoke with perfect tact, anxious to offend 
no prejudice. For the personality of Mr. 
Cleveland he entertained, so he declared, 
the most profound respect. “I feel for him 
a personal friendship. I oppose him in 
this Convention solely because he stands 
between the Democratic party and the 
light of victory.” He spoke of the great 
tidal wave of 1890 which had overflowed 
the Force Bill and repudiated McKinley- 
ism. He spoke of the great services 
which Mr. Hill had rendered in that fight, 
and of the importance of New York as a 
factor in the election which was imminent. 

‘Pennsylvania boasts,” he then went on, 
“that she has never made a threat in a 
Convention. I ask you what could Penn- 
sylvania threaten? Pennsylvania in No- 
vember, with her thirty-two electoral 
votes, will thrust the Democracy of New 
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York into the ditch dug for it here. I 


believe,” continued Mr. Cockran, “that 
Mr. Cleveland is a popular man (ap- 
plause )—a most popular man (increased 
applause). Let me now add that he is 
a man of most extraordinary popularity— 
on every day of the year except election 
day! He is popular in Republican States 
because his Democracy is not offensive to 
Republicans. I oppose him in this Con- 
vention because his candidacy imperils 
the success which now comes to us with 
bright, alluring prospects. I appeal to 
you to pause now before this contemplated 
action is taken, before this invasion is 
made complete. Build, gentlemen, build 
your hope of success, not upon the shift- 
ing sands of political professions. Build 
it upon the solid rock of Democratic har- 
mony, of Democratic unity and of Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. Then the people in 
whom you have trusted will repay your 
confidence with majorities so decisive that 
Republican prospects throughout the 
Union will receive a completer check even 
than they have received in the State 
whose triumphant Democracy now asks 


you only for permission to insure to you 
a Democratic victory in November !’’* 
3ut Mr. Cockran’s eloquence was un- 
able to stem the tide. In the early hours 
of the morning, the roll of the Convention 
was called, and long before the last dele- 
gation had responded, it was plain to 
every one that Mr. Cleveland had secured 
not only a bare majority, but more than 
the two-thirds necessary to make him his 
party’s candidate. The record showed 
that 617 votes were cast for him—ten 
more than were necessary—while Sen- 
ator Hill received only 114, Governor 
s0ies 103 and Senator Gorman 36. Amid 
a scene of tumultuous enthusiasm, with 
bands blaring and banners waving, the 
galleries joined with the excited partisans 
upon the floor in chanting a songt which — 
had struck the fancy of the public: 


Grover! Grover! 


Four more years of Grover! 
In he comes, 
Out they go, 
Then 


we'll be in clover!’ 


On the following day, to please the old- 


BOURKE COCKRAN 


*Chicago Tribune, New 
23, 1892. 

* Parodied 
opera Wang. 


York Sun for June 


from ‘Babies,’ in the comic 
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fashioned party men, Mr. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Cleveland 
that on the night when his political fate 
was hanging in the balance he should 
have been chatting quietly in a friend’s 
library far distant from the telegraph 
wires and quite out of reach even of his 
own excited partisans. When the news 
was brought to him the next morning he 
received it with the same tranquillity that 
had marked his bearing ever since his re- 
tirement from office. The news was 
heard in a very different spirit by Mr. 
Dana of the Sun. He had pinned his 
faith on Hill up to the last moment, hop- 
ing against hope. In his paper for June 

2d, he had styled Hill ‘that heroic and 
powerful statesman,” “a faithful, fearless 
and successful champion.” Now that 
Mr. Cleveland had been nominated, Dana 
was in a dreadful quandary. He hated 
Cleveland and everything for which 


Cleveland stood, yet not to support the 
nominee of the Democratic party would 
probably mean for himself financial ruin. 
Furthermore, there was no other party 


open to him. And so he reversed him- 
self in a fashion so awkward and so insin- 
cere as to excite the mirth of every one. 
Pretending that Republican success 
would mean the enactment of a Force 
Bill, he came out for Cleveland on June 
24th, saying that the one supreme issue 
was 


“the question whether those Southern States 
which have inherited a negro population sur- 
passing the number of their white citizens, 
shall, by Federal law and Federal military 
force, be subjected to the political domination 
of the negroes, to negro Legislatures, negro 
Governors, and negro Judges in their courts, 
or whether they shall continue to be governed 
by white men as now. . 

“Better vote for the liberty and the white 
government of the Southern States, even if 
the candidate were the Devil himself, rather 
than consent to the election of respectable 
Benjamin Harrison with a Force Bill in his 
pocket !”’ 


The Populists held their first national 
convention at Omaha on July 2d, and 
nominated for the Presidency, General 
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James B. Weaver of Iowa* and for Vice- 
President, Mr. James G. Field of Virginia. 
Their platform accused both of the older 
parties of subserviency to the capitalists, 
declaring that “from the same prolific 
womb of governmental injustice we breed 
the two great classes of tramps and mil- 
lionaires.” It demanded, among other 
things, the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold at the ratio of sixteen to 
one, a graduated income tax, the estab- 
lishment of postal savings-banks, and the 
ownership by the Government of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and telephones. 

Few political campaigns in American 
history have been conducted upon so high 
a plane as that which followed in the 
summer and autumn of 1892. President 
Harrison said, in a spirit that did him 
honour, “I desire this campaign to be one 
of Republicanism and not one of person- 
alities.”” Such, indeed, it was. Even the 
speakers upon the stump alluded to their 
opponents in terms of personal respect. 
No scandals were unearthed, and no sen- 
sational episodes occurred like that of the 
Murchison Letter. The main fight be- 
tween the two great parties was fought 
out upon the issue of the tariff. For the 
first time in its history the Republican 
party was on the defensive. In 1884, it 
had been obliged to defend the record of 
Mr. Blaine, but its own past was held to 
be unassailable. Now the inequalities of 
the McKinley tariff were vigorously 
attacked by every Democratic speaker, and 
the explanation and defence of them 
taxed the ingenuity of the Republicans. 
Higher prices and lower wages were, in- 
deed, a strong Democratic campaign 
argument. President Harrison’s own con- 
tribution to political discussion consisted 
of the sapient remark, “A cheap coat 
means a cheap man under the coat”—an 
epigram which was about as convincing 
as Dr. Johnson’s burlesque line : 


“Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 


By tacit consent, both Republicans and 
Democrats said very little about the silver 
question. The Populists, on the other 
hand, preached the doctrine of free silver 


*James Baird Weaver was a veteran of the 
Civil War who had helped to organise the 
Greenback Party in 1876, and who had served 
three terms in Congress. 
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with great vigour. In some States of the 
West and South, coalitions were made 
with the Populist party. Thus, in Louisi- 
ana, the Republicans divided their electo- 
ral ticket evenly with the Populists. In 
Oregon, one Populist elector was placed 
upon the Democratic ticket, and in Min- 
nesota both Democrats and Populists 
united on four electors. In five States— 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, North Dakota 
and Wyoming—the Democrats nomi- 
nated no electoral ticket at all, but voted 
for the Populistic candidates. The object 
of this was not merely to defeat the Re- 
publicans at the polls. It was thought 
possible that enough Populist electors 
might be elected to prevent any party 
from having a clear majority in the Elec- 
toral College. In that event, the election 
would be thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives,* voting by States, in which 
case the Democrats would have a clear 
majority. 

As the summer drew near its end, both 
parties were hopeful, yet both believed 
that the result would be very close. One 


feature of the election would be novel. 
For the first time it was recognised that 
money could no more be used in bribing 


voters. Of the forty-four States of the 
Union, thirty-five had adopted some form 
of the Australian ballot, thus enabling 
the voter to cast his vote in secrecy. As 
Was written at the time: 


“No ‘blocks of five’ can be marched to the 
polls on election day with their ballots held 
in sight of the man who has bought them 
till they are dropped into the ballot boxes. 
What the same isolation will accomplish in 
great manufacturing centres is equally ob- 
vious. . No working man need fear loss 
of employment if he votes in accordance with 
his own beliefs and against the ‘interests of 
his employer,’ for his employer cannot see 
how he votes. In the list of the thirty-five 
States which have the new system are to be 
found all the so-called ‘doubtful States,’ and 
all those States in the Northwest in which the 
tariff reform sentiment has made such havoc 
with old-time Republican majorities. . . . In 
the great cities of the land there is another 
game from the new system which is as im- 
portant as that of the secret ballot. Trad- 


*As provided by the Twelfth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 
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ing and deals will be practically impossible, 
because of the difficulties which are thrown 
in the way. . Other agencies for secur- 
ing votes must be sought, and other managers 
than professional corruptionists and traders 
must be put at the head of the party organisa- 
tions to conduct the campaign.’’* 

Something which occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania during this year did much to en- 
danger the prospects of Republican suc- 
cess. In June, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Homestead, Pennsylvania, re- 
duced the wages of its employees. A 
trade organisation known as the Amalga- 
mated Steel and Iron Workers sought to 
intercede ; but the Carnegie Company re- 
fused to recognise it, and soon afterwards 
ordered a shutdown, and closed its works, 
throwing thousands of men out of em- 
ployment. The intention of the company 
was to reopen the mills with non-union 
men. Anticipating trouble, the Carnegie 
managers, instead of appealing to the 
authorities for legal protection, employed 
a force of armed men to act as a garrison 
for the mills. This small army was 
placed in armoured barges and brought 
to Homestead by the river. As these 
neared their destination the strikers fired 
upon them and were met with a counter- 
fire. A regular battle took place, lasting 
for nearly two days and involving the use 
of cannon and of burning oil, with which 
the river was flooded. Seven of the Car- 
negie army were killed and a much larger 
number wounded. The loss of their 
assailants was even greater. In the end 
the men in the barges surrendered and 
were badly treated; and finally State 
troops were sent to Homestead and re- 
stored order by the establishment of 
martial law. 

In various ways this incident was un- 
fortunate for the Republicans. In the 
first place, here was a highly protected 
industry cutting down the wages of its 
workmen at the very time when Repub- 
lican orators were proclaiming the bless- 
ings of the McKinley Bill. In the second 
place, the country saw a very striking in- 
stance of the lawlessness of corporations. 
These great steel magnates, so said the 
Democrats, were acting precisely after 
the fashion of feudal barons, maintaining 
private armies, disdaining the protection 

*The Nation, June 16, 1892 (pp. 442, 443). 
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of the law, and shooting down citizens 
without any legal warrant. The corpo- 
rate employment of armed men had al- 
ready attracted the attention of Congress, 
and the bloody affair at Homestead made 
the private militia system exceedingly 
unpopular. Another cause of concern to 
the party in power was the condition of 
the national treasury. The “Billion Dol- 
lar Congress” had not only wiped out the 
surplus, but had authorised expenses 
which it was practically impossible to 
meet. For the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1891, the Treasury had paid out 
$86,000,000 less than was called for by 
the existing laws. This sum had not 
been paid, for the excellent reason that 
the funds were lacking. The customs 
revenue had fallen off; expenses had in- 
creased; and now the government of the 
richest nation in the world was in the 
position of a hard-up debtor, postponing 
from day to day the payment of its bills, 
and living, as it were, from hand to 
mouth. 

On the whole, then, the Democratic 
chances seemed very good. Only in one 
State, and that a most important one, 
could danger be detected. This was in 
New York. Mr. Hill and his followers 
had returned from the National Conven- 
tion in a sullen mood. They had been 
soundly beaten by the Cleveland element. 
Would they take their revenge upon elec- 
tion day? This was a question which 
perplexed the Democratic managers, and 
most of all Mr. W. C. Whitney, who felt 
himself responsible for the result in his 
own State. The most dangerous element 
of opposition, as in 1884, was to be found 
in Tammany Hall. John Kelly had died, 
and had been succeeded by Mr. Richard 
Croker, who now wielded a power far 
greater even than that of Kelly. Croker 
was an Irishman by birth, who had been 
brought to the United States when two 
years old. He had been a machinist and 
then a fireman, and had gradually worked 
his way into local politics,advancing from 
one position to another, until in 1886 he 
became the head of one of the most for- 
midable political organisations in the 
world. He was a man of immense force of 
character, illiterate, but shrewd. In many 
of his personal traits, as in his physical 
appearance, he reminded one of General 
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Grant—having the same taciturnity, the 
same grim doggedness of purpose, the 
same iron strength of will. The vote of 
New York City was in his gift, and he had 
been consistently opposed to Mr. Cleve- 
land. Nevertheless, it was known that 
Tammany Hall was anxious not to be re- 
garded as disloyal to the party. Years 
before, Croker had been accused of 
murder, and among his counsel had been 
Mr. Whitney. For him ever since that 
time, Croker had entertained a kindly 
feeling. Upon this feeling Mr. Whitney 
diplomatically worked, until Croker 
agreed to meet his party’s candidate and 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 
He not unnaturally supposed that Mr. 
Cleveland would give promises in ex- 
change for Croker’s own promise to make 
his men “vote straight.” Mr. Cleveland, 
however, showed no inclination for an 
interview with Croker. It was only as a 


personal favour to Mr. Whitney that he 
at last consented ; and the three men, with 
a second Tammany chief, dined together 
in a private room at Mr. Whitney’s. 
When the political conversation began, 
Mr. Cleveland took a line that was most 
Instead of suggesting con- 


unexpected. 


WHITELAW REID, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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ciliation and speaking smoothly, he 
squared his shoulders and gave Croker 
such a talk as he had never heard before. 
He told him what he thought of Tam- 
many Hall, of Tammany politics, and of 
Tammany men. As he towered above 
Croker, punctuating his remarks with 
heavy blows of his fist upon the table, he 
completely dominated the great “boss,” 
who in reply could merely iterate his hope 
that matters might be arranged between 
them. In the end, Mr. Cleveland said 
that what had happened in the past would 
not influence him in his future actions, 
and with this very meagre concession 
Croker had to go away content. 

Mr. Cleveland, in fact, meant to win 
the Presidency, if he won it at all, with- 
out giving pledges to any human being. 
Among the many interesting anecdotes 
then current regarding him, one of the 
most characteristic was told by a dis- 
tinguished man of letters who had long 
been his intimate personal friend. There 
was a certain rich contractor, a “Blaine 
Irishman,” a liberal employer of labour, 
who, because of his own ancestry, was 
thought to have great influence with the 
Irish voters in New York. Just at that 
time the “Irish vote” in New York was 
a very uncertain element in Democratic 
calculations. Therefore, it occurred to 
the literary gentleman, who happened to 
know the contractor very well, that he 
might perhaps do his favourite candidate 
a good turn by bringing the two men into 
personal relations. So it came to pass 
that one evening they met in the poet’s 
library, without the least suspicion on 
their part that the interview had been 
pre-arranged. After a few moments, 
their host made some excuse for slipping 
out of the room. Returning at the end 
of half an hour, he found Mr. Cleveland 
and the contractor chatting very amicably 
together. A little later the ex-President, 
having finished his call, departed. 

“Well,” said the host, “what do you 
think of him?” 

The contractor’s face fairly glowed. 

“Ah, sure,” said he, slipping into his 
native brogue, “he’s the greatest man I 
ever saw. He’s a fine man—a grand 
man. He wouldn’t promise to do wan 
d d thing I asked him!” 

And from that time until election day 
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no one worked harder for Mr. Cleveland 
than the man who had failed to extort a 
single promise from him. 

The November election astonished 
Democrats, Republicans, and Populists 
alike. Mr. Cleveland swept the country. 
Of course, the Southern States were 
solidly for him ; but in addition he carried 
all the doubtful States—Connecticut, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and New York— 
while to the amazement of all political 
prophets, California, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin gave him their electoral votes. 
Michigan cast five of its nine votes for 
him, and even Ohio, the home of Mr. 
McKinley, returned one Democratic elec- 
tor. In the Electoral College, Cleveland 
and Stevenson had 277 votes against 145 
for Harrison and Reid.* Even had Mr. 
Cleveland lost New York, the Presidency 
would still have been his. 

A very startling result of the election 
was the enormous strength displayed by 
the Populists in the West. Not only did 
their candidate, General Weaver, poll 
more than a million votes, but he actually 
carried four States—Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, and Nevada—receiving also one 


*Cleveland’s majority over Harrison in the 
popular vote was 380,000. 
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electoral vote in Oregon and one in North 
Dakota. For the first time since the birth 
of the Republican party, a third political 
organisation was represented among the 
Presidential electors.* It was true that 
the vote given to the Populists was an 
exaggeration of their actual numbers, be- 
cause in the States which they carried 
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liked by all the politicians, nominated 
against the protest of his own State, and 
opposed generally by the great corporate 
interests throughout the country, he had, 
nevertheless, been carried into the Presi- 
dency by a great spontaneous movement 
of the people themselves, who gave him 
their implicit confidence because they felt 
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the Democrats had made no nominations ; 
but none the less, the figures were indica- 
tive of an immense popular upheaval that 
was ominous for the future of the older 
parties. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland had won an 
extraordinary personal triumph. Dis- 


*Weaver’s strength in the Electoral College 
was 22. 


Cartoon by Gillam in Judge. 


that in him they had found a leader cour- 
ageous enough to defy coercion, and of 
moral fibre strong enough to resist those 
other influences which are only the more 
dangerous because insidious. He received 
the Presidency for the second time, bound 
by no pledge save that contained in the 
declaration of his party, to govern hon- 
estly, to reduce the tariff, and to curb the 
Trusts. 
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Ill. NEW YORK’S LITERARY CLUBS 
(In Two Parts) Parr II. 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


V. 


a HERE is a story of a 
# man who had been elected 
# to membership in one of 
fathose English clubs 
# where a candidate’s name 
# is put up by his sponsors 
; § about the time he is be- 
ing chivied about the cricket fields of 
Eton or Harrow or Rugby, and where, if 
he is thoroughly respectable, desirable and 
fortunate, he attains membership when he 
is just about entering into middle life. 
This Englishman had passed four or five 
years of his waiting ranching in a Western 
State, and had absorbed some American 
ideas. Day after day, after qualifying as 
a member, he went to his club, breakfast- 
ing and dining, reading the newspapers 
and writing his letters and maintaining 
the solitary aloofness that he observed in 
every one about him. After two or three 
weeks this began to pall, and finally, 
moved by a spirit of unconventionality 
that he had brought back from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, he went over to a little 
middle-aged gentleman at a nearby table, 
introduced himself as a new member, and 
said he was anxious to have pointed out 
to him some of the features for which the 
club was noted. The look of dismay 
which at first overspread the little man’s 
countenance changed to one of infinite re- 
lief. He sprang to his feet and grasped 
the other warmly by the hand. “Thank 
you, my dear sir, thank you,” he said. “I 
have been a member here for sixteen 
years, and you are the first man with 
whom I have ever exchanged a word.” 
And the two straightway became lifelong 
friends. 

Now, English club men will character- 
ise this as an exaggeration, which of 
course it is, but as with the hackneyed 
theory of an Englishman’s inability to see 


a joke, there is a very substantial point 
at which the exaggeration began. There 
are American clubs where an air of reserve 
is to be found, where to speak to a fellow 
member to whom one has not formally 
been introduced is considered bad form 
and lack of decorum, but they hardly 
come within the domain of Literary Club- 
land. It is not that an Englishman is 
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lacking in respect for his club, or places 
a lower estimate on the qualifications it 
demands. It is a natural difference 
which prevents, not the feeling, but the 
expression of that feeling, which leads 
the Centurian or the Player or the Author 
to make himself immediately at home 
with a fellow Author, Player or Cen- 
turian, on the general grounds that being 
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The Authors Club 
Watch Right, 1904-1905 


The Club will meet on the evening of December 31, 
to watch the old year out and the new year in. The 
exercises will begin at nine o'clock with a debate on 
this question : 

Resolved, That publishers have no rights that authors 
are bound to respect. 


A firmative. 
Henry Hott. Georce Haven Putnam, 
F. Hopkinson Smitn. Franxuin H. Ginpincs, 
Wiuiam H. McExroy. Ernest Incersou, 


Negative. 


Such members as may appear to the chairman to be 
in good form will be called upon to tell a story, read a 
poem, or sing a song. 

By Orper or tHe Council, 


Supper at 1: p.m. 
Each member is entitled, as usual, to one guest. 


in the club is in itself a sufficient guar- 
antee of reputability and good fellowship. 
This is.said without any desire of paint- 
ing ‘the subject couleur de rose. Every 
neweomer cannot be welcome to all, and 
in no club would it be very difficult to 
overhear such comment as “Dash it! 
There’s Blank. How in thunder did he 
get in here? Only wish I had been on 
membership committee,” etc., etc. 

For reasons that must be quite obvious, 
the most interesting paragraph of this 
article cannot be written, or at least it 
must be a paragraph which does not go 
beyond evasive suggestion. The great 
names that are accepted cause little com- 
ment; it is the great names that are re- 
jected that lead men to sit about and 
whisper and nod their heads. Whether 
Thackeray was or was not pilled at the 
Athenzum, the very story will link his 
name with. the club so long as the club 
and the fame of Esmond shall endure. 
Forty-or fifty. years. hence, with perfect 
taste, and entirely as a matter of 
istory, the biographer or the chronicler 
of small anecdotes may record how on 
two Separate occasions a certain great 
man, “the very greatest name in English 
literature at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century,” may be the words of the 
scribe of the future, came up for mem- 
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bership at one of the clubs with which 
this paper has to deal, and was as often 
“withdrawn.” How at another organisa- 
tion-of New York Literary Clubland the 
candidacy of a man whose name is as 
widely known as that of the President 
of the United States met with like ill- 
fortune, and that the records of these 
clubs and others contain some stories of 
unexpected reverses that would make 
queer and interesting reading. Nor is 
this Chronique Scandaleuse of literary 
clubland confined to the record of rejec- 
tions. Every club may be said to have 
more or less its Skeleton Closet, its jardin 
secret, its little budget of stories of un- 
fortunate happenings, of mortifications, 
of “bad breaks,” which are passed about 
from member to member, but which, ac- 
cording to the first and greatest law of 
Clubland, must never be taken beyond the 
club’s threshold. 
GOOD FRENDE FOR FRIENDSHIP’S SAKE FORBEARE 
TO UTTER WHAT IS GOSSIPT HEARE 


IN SOCIAL CHATT LEST, UNAWARES, 
THY TONGE OFFENDE THY FELLOW PLAIERS. 


Authors Club 


Gatch Night, 1900—1901 
December 31, after 10 p.m. 


Ring out the old, ring tn the new. 


Since the Nineteenth Century will have come to an 
end (beyond all controversy) by midnight on the thir- 
ty-first of December, it is proposed that the observance 
of Watch Night take the form, on this occasion, of brief 
addresses, anecdotes, poems or songs, iate (more 
or less) to the demise of the Old Era and the birth of 
the New. 

Let the past seculum be called to mind with an obit- 
wary notice, a tribute of regret, a eulogy, a screed or 
a lampoon; and the coming one be welcomed with a 
greeting, a hope, a prophecy or a cynic snarl, 

It is hoped that all members will come prepared to 
take an active part in the celebration in some one of 
the ways’ indicated above. Come, 

— and bring with thee 
Fest and youthful Follity. 
J. H. Morss, 
F. R. Srocxrton, 
Carvin Tuomas, 
Committee, 
Each member is entitled to one guest, as usual, 
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Tue AUTHORS. 


Any story told at the expense of a club, 


no matter in what spirit of lightness or- 


flippancy it may have originated, refuses 
to down. They tell of a stranger who 
was taken to the Authors one Thursday 
evening when twenty or thirty members 
were gathered together in the usual in- 
formal Fortnightly way. For a time he 
sat silent, deep in meditation ; then turned 


to his host. “So this is the Authors 
Club,” he remarked. “This is the Au- 
thors Club,” nodded the other. The 


stranger relapsed again into silence, then 
a moment later leaned over and whis- 
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pered, “Say, where are the authors?” 
Late one night a member of the club 
picked up his churchwarden, lighted a 
fresh« Charge and with a: sigh of, satis- 
faction said, “This is the time the Au- 
thors Club begins to be amusing; all the 
authors have gone home.” For the nar- 
rator these tales are good enough as they 
stand. He does not see fit to point out 
that the joke of the first was on the liter- 
ary deficiencies of the stranger, or to ex- 
plain that the facetious member had not 
the slightest intention of casting a slur 
on any of his fellows, but was simply 
pondering thirstily over certain delectable 
Hot Scotches which are wont to appear 
in the small hours of the morning when 
only five or six of the faithful remain. 
Despite such yarns, the Authors, with 
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its limited membership of less than two 
hundred, is pre-eminently the literary 
club of New York. In the Century and 
the Players there are strong literary ele- 
ments, but their members are first of all 
Players or Centurians, and afterwards 
men of letters or painters or architects or 
lawyers or bishops. The constitution of 
the Authors demands that a candidate for 
admission must have had published at 
least one book pertaining to literature, 
and although in a great many instances 
men have qualified for membership on 
books that have failed to create any 
marked stir in the world, the intention 
is there, and the bars are never let down. 
At a reception given two or three years 
ago to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the guest 
of the evening alluded to his ordeal when 
he was a candidate for membership by 
saying that he “had got in the club by 
proving that, although he was a very rich 
man, he was a very poor author.” Asa 
matter of fact, when Mr. Carnegie’s name 
came up in 1886, his credentials were 
very carefully examined. In view of the 


conspicuousness of his great wealth, it 
was little wonder that the committee on 
membership overlooked for the moment 
his authorship of such books as An 


American Four-in-Hand in Britain, 
Round the World, and Triumphant 
Democracy. In many practical ways Mr. 
Carnegie has shown his appreciation of 
being one of the literary guild. From 
him came what is known as the Authors 
Club Fund, a sum of money at first 
amounting to ten thousand dollars, but 
now twenty thousand dollars, the interest 
of which is devoted to assisting men of 
letters, whether they be members of the 
club .or -not, who have come upon evil 
days. 

Although from early autumn until the 
beginning of the summer the club rooms 
on the ninth floor of the Carnegie Build- 
ing at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-sixth 
Street are always open to members and 
their guests, one seldom finds them used 
to any extent save at the informal Fort- 
nightlies and the formal receptions. 
Every other Thursday evening the club 
serves a dinner, to which each member 
may bring one or two guests. As one who 
had known Grub Street in his time once 
remarked fo a fellow Scribe, “Join the 
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Authors. No man of letters can afford 
to hesitate about it. Think of the pres- 
tige. Think of the associations. And 
above all, my friend, remember that in 
addition to all this it means to the poor, 
struggling writer one sure square meal 
every two weeks. Join, my friend, join.” 
Far more than the receptions, of which 
two or three are given each year, these 
informal Fortnightlies bewray the spirit 
of the club. These meetings are seldom 
crowded. The average member attends 
perhaps three or four during the entire 
season. The result is that at no one meet- 
ing are there gathered more than thirty or 
forty, and those present are able to 
squeeze in round the long table which 
runs the length of the dining-room. 
Here, quite informally, a member will 
bring some distinguished foreign guest— 
a prominent French journalist or lecturer, 
an English critic, a German scientist or 
an Italian diplomat. It was at one of 
these evenings that there took place the 
dialogue between Rudyard Kipling and 
Frank R. Stockton 4 propos of “The 
Lady and the Tiger,” the story of which 
has been told before in THe BookMan.* 


*Speaking of Mr. Frank Stockton reminds us 
of a little tilt that we once overheard between 
him and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The two gen- 
tlemen met at the Authors Club, and after 
aoe preliminary conversation Mr. Stockton 
said: 

“By the way, Kipling, I’m thinking of going 
over to India some day myself.” 

“Do so, my dear fellow,” replied Mr. Kip- 
ling, with a suspicious warmth of cordiality. 
“Come as soon as ever you can! And, by the 
way, do you know. what we will do with you 
when we get you out there, away from your 
friends and family? Well, the first thing will 
be to lure you out into the jungle and have 
you seized and bound by our trusty wallahs. 
Then we'll lay you on your back and have 
one of the very biggest elephants stand over 
you and poise his ample forefoot directly over 
your head. Then I'll say in my most insin- 
uating tones, ‘Come now, Stockton, which was 
it—the Lady or the Tiger?’ What would you 
do then?” 

“Oh, well, that’s easy enough. I should tell 
you a lie.” 

“Thanks, awfully! That’s just as good as 
the truth, now that you’ve told me that it’s to 
be a lie. If you say ‘the Tiger’ I'll know it was 
the Lady; and if you say ‘the Lady’ I’ll know 
it was the Tiger. Good!” 

Then both of them drifted away from the 
interested group, and were presently observed 
to be standing in the immediate vicinity of a 
large china bow! with something pink in it. 
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The few hours passed at one of these 
Fortnightlies furnished Max O’Rell with 
one of the most entertaining chapters of 
Brother Jonathan and His Continent. 


THE SARGENT PORTRAIT OF BOOTH 


It is well toward nine o’clock on one 
of these evenings before the first two or 
three drift in, but half an hour later one 
entering will-hear the buzz of talk broken 
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by an occasional peal of laughter and find 
the air thick with the smoke of cigars or 
of the long churchwardens. 
no fixed code as to dress. 


There is 
If convenient, 


IN THE PLAYERS CLUB 


a man will don the conventional dinner 
coat; if not, he will come in the attire 
in which the day’s work has been done. 
The talk is about books, for shop talk will 




















THE PLAYERS CLUB AT NO. 16 GRAMERCY PARK 


This picture, taken a few days after Mr. Jefferson’s death, shows the mourning crépe over 
the entrance. 
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always be the best of talk, but little more 
here than elsewhere, and if you stumble 
upon a little group of three or four gath- 
ered together you will as likely as not 
find that they are chuckling over a fat 
story like the authors of whom Wash- 
ington Irving wrote, or discussing the 
different makes of automobiles, the 
chances of next 
Saturday’s big 
football game at 
New Haven or 
the latest popu- 
lar comic opera. 
This does not 
imply that seri- 
ous talk as well 
is not to be 
heard. There is 
plenty of that. 
Only a man may 
readily find the 
topic of conver- 
sation that is 
best suited to 
his mood. 
The formal 
receptions of the 
Authors Club 


are given only 
to men who are 
themselves mem- 
bers, and among 
those who have 


been honoured 
in this way dur- 
ing the last few 
years have been 
Andrew Car- 
negie, Edward 
Eggleston, Ed- 
mund Clarence 
Stedman, Frank 
R. Stockton, 
Parke Godwin, 
Richard Henry 
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part formal and prearranged. Speeches 
by various prominent members and by 
the guest of honour, after which there 
is asupper, and then, as some of the 
visitors begin to take their departure, the 
crowd thins out, and the atmosphere 
takes on something of the less ceremoni- 
ous spirit of the regular Fortnightly. 
3ut the cher- 
ished night to 
the Authors is 
Watch Night, 
when the mem- 
bers gather to 
see out the old 
year. <A _ pro- 
gramme, gener- 
ally of a semi- 
humorous __na- 
ture, including a 
debate on some 
such subject as 
“Has a_ Pub- 
lisher any 
Rights which 
the Author is 
bound to Re- 
spect?” or “The 
Blunders of 
Fame” is 
planned. At the 
stroke of mid- 
night the lights 
are turned down 
and all join in 
singing ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” 
after which the 
lights go up 
again, and the 
tune is changed 
to “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fel- 
low.” 
Organised in 
the autumn of 








Stoddard, _ for- 
mer Mayor 
Seth Low and 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassa- 
dor. In place of the thirty or forty 
lounging about in little groups, one of 
these receptions generally means a gath- 
ering of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred members and guests. The proceed- 
ings of the evening are for the greater 
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1882, by Noah 
3rooks, Edward 
Eggleston, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Laurence Hutton, 
Charles de Kay, Brander Matthews and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, first was in 
the habit of meeting at a restaurant in 
Lafayette Place. In addition to the or- 
ganisers, the founders of the club in- 
cluded Henry M. Alden, H. H. Boyesen, 
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George William Curtis, George Cary 
Eggleston, Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
Parke Godwin, Bronson Howard, Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, J. M. Libbey, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, William S. Mayo, Allen Thorn- 
dyke Rice, Richard Grant White and Ed- 
ward L. Youmans. The first regular 
home of the Authors was in rooms over 
the Fencers’ Club, and it was not until 
after more than 
a: decade of ex- 
istence that it 
found its pres- 
ent home in the 
pleasant rooms 
of the Carnegie 
Building. To 
north and west 
and south these 
rooms command 
a wonderful 
view—sweeping 
the city, the 
river and _ the 
Jersey hills. 
Within the effect 
is singularly soft 
and harmonious 
—the great open 
the 


fireplaces, 
long lounges, the 
comfortable 
arm-chairs. The 
walls are hung 
with rare prints, 
with the original 


manuscripts of 
famous poems, 
with autograph 
letters of the 
mighty dead, 
with etchings 
and _ paintings. 
Here is a quaint 
coloured engrav- 
ing, signed 
George  Cruik- 
shank, showing Christian passing through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and beset by all its horrors. A few 
feet farther along one can dimly make 
out the distorted figures of horses and 
riders to be the procession of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims. Across the room 
you are carried back to the grievous 
memories of London’s old Grub Street by 
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THE LATE JOSEPH JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
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a print in which the poor, scared, emaci- 
ated, ragged Scribe is cringing before his 
sleek, fat, and arrogant patron and 
master, the publisher. One evening, a 
few years ago, a certain member of the 
House of Harper was noticed standing 
before this print, studying it intently. 
Finally he was heard to mutter, “Out- 
rageous! Perfectly outrageous!” ‘What 
is outrageous?” 
some one asked. 
“Why,” replied 
Mr. Harper, pre- 
tending to mis- 
understand the 
purport of the 
print and not at 
all ill pleased at 
the opportunity 
of getting in his 
thrust at what he 
regarded as the 
reversed condi- 
tions of the 
present day, 
“just see how 
shamefully that 
bloated author is 
bullying the poor 
publisher.” 

Within the 
scope of such an 
article as this it 
would be impos- 
sible to give any 
adequate idea of 
the treasured 
possessions of 
the club on the 
walls and in the 
bookcases. An 
important addi- 
tion to the col- 
lection was ac- 
quired two years 
ago, at the death 
of Richard 
Henry Stoddard, wt.o bequeathed a vast 
amount of valuable material to the 
Authors. This bequest constitutes the 
fourth of the four libraries. The first 
library is made up of books written by 
members of the club; the second is a 
reference library, and the third a library 
of literary biography. 

Despite the very vigorous part played 
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THE LAMBS CLUB AT NO. 70 WEST 36TH STREET 

The Lambs, while aiming to be, first of all, 
the club of the theatrical profession, has, never- 
theless, a strong literary element. Its mem- 
bership includes almost all of the leading 
American playwrights, and such writers as 
Booth Tarkington, Edward W. Townsend, 
Lloyd Osbourne, and others. 


by women in American literary endeav- 
our of recent years, it was only through 


the Honorary Roll that a woman could 
ever claim the privileges of the Authors’ 
Club. According to the constitution, but 
one American Honorary Member may be 
elected each year, and in 1887 the name 
selected was that of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Since the organisation of the 
club in 1882 there have been chosen but 
seventeen Honorary Members. Among 
these, three eminent foreigners who have 
since died were Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Matthew Arnold and Alphonse Daudet. 
At present there are but seven names 
upon the Honorary Roll—those of James 
Bryce, D. G. Mitchell, John Morley, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Goldwin Smith, 
Jean Jules Jusserand, the French Ambas- 
sador, and Maarten Maartens. When, in 
the spring of 1895, the name J. M. M. 
van der Poortch Schwartz—this being the 
real name of the distinguished Dutch 
novelist—was brought up for election, 
there were some gasps of amazement. 
The late “Bill” Nye brought in a sugges- 
tion that the membership committee act 
on the first half of the name at once, but 
hold over the last half until the autumn, 
when the weather would be cool. 


VI. 


THE PLAYERS. 


In the Century, the literary atmosphere 
and membership has been an inevitable 
development in a club begun as an artists’ 
club. That of the Players has been a like 


natural growth in an _ organisation 
founded originally in the interest and 
honour of the dramatic profession. As 
Mr. Story’s lines go: 


“All arts are one—all branches on one tree— 
All fingers, as it were, upon one hand.” 


In fact, there are times in the day of 
the Players where the profession of the 
founder is almost entirely obscured by 
other professions and interests. There is 
a story to the effect that a number of New 
York clubmen, sitting about a table one 
afternoon, began to discuss at what club 
they should dine. They finally decided 
on the Players, because, as one of them 
expressed it, they would not be likely to 
meet any of those “dashed actors there.” 
3ut this tale, like the similar one at the 
expense of the Authors, it must be said, 














THE PLAYERS’ READING-ROOM SHOWING SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF EDWIN BOOTH OVER THE MANTEL 
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was conceived-and repeated in a spirit of 
gross exaggeration. 

The constitution of the club limits its 
membership to. those who are connected 
with the dramatic profession or with the 
professions of literature, painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, or music, or to patrons 
of the arts. The last clause is an elastic 
one. By virtue of it the governors may 
pass favourably on the nomination of 
any one, whatever his calling may be, 
whom they deem to have the making of 
a desirable Player. The result of this has 
been that twenty-five or thirty per cent. of 
the club membership at the present time 
is made up outside of the allied pro- 
fessions—lawyers, physicians, business 
men and several clergymen, for since the 
time when the Rev. Dr. Houghton of 
the “Little Church Around the Corner” 
became chaplain in ordinary to the pro- 
fession, the cloth has been exceedingly 
popular in the little brown club-house of 
Gramercy Park. Against but one pro- 
fession is there any settled discrimination. 
An unwritten law holds as ineligible the 
dramatic critic, for there is a feeling that 
his presence would necessarily be incom- 
patible with perfect harmony. This law 
was tested in a peculiar way a few years 
ago. Before that occasion it had been 
simply a question of keeping the dramatic 
critic out of the club, a very simple mat- 
ter, for the unwritten law was generally 
understood, and nobody could well be 
guilty of the faux pas of nominating or 
seconding a man of that profession for 
membership. But the case in question 
had to do with a well-known magazine 
writer, who had been a member for some 
years before he turned his hand to dra- 
matic criticism. He was a good Player 
and a good all-around man, generally 
liked and esteemed. Yet there could be 
no exception made. He knew that the 
thing to do was to offer his resignation. 
He did so, and it was very promptly 
accepted. 

Occasionally the Century is spoken of 
as bearing in a general way a resemblance 
to the London Atheneum. Much more 
felicitously the Players may be likened to 
the Garrick—that Garrick which Thacke- 
ray loved so well. Many an Englishman 
visiting New York and spending an even- 
ing in the hospitable depths of the club- 
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house facing Gramercy Park has com- 
mented on the similarity of atmosphere 
and environment. Many an American 
Pl: ver visiting the older London club for 
the first time has received the same im- 
pression. But the history of the Players 
has happily been free from a scandal 
which grew out ot the squabble between 
Thackeray and Edmund Yates ; and with- 
out churlishness, it may be added that the 
hospitality of the Players has never been 
limited to certain hours of the day and to 
certain parts of the club-house. 

Unlike the other New York clubs with 
which these papers have to do, the Play- 
ers, since its foundation, has had but one 
home—the house bequeathed to it by Ed- 
win Booth. Athough for years Mr. 
Booth had had the club in mind, it was 
not definitely planned until the summer 
of 1887, when Mr. Booth, in company 
with Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Hutton, 
William Bispham, and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich was a guest of Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict on the latter’s steam yacht Oneida. 
The name “The Players” was the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Aldrich. The club took 
definite form the following year. In Jan- 
uary, 1888, at a breakfast given by 
Augustin Daly, Messrs. Lawrence Bar- 
rett, William Bispham, Edwin Booth, 
S. L. Clemens, Augustin Daly, Joseph F. 
Daly, John Drew, Henry Edwards, 
Laurence Hutton, Joseph Jefferson, John 
A. Lane, James Lewis, Brander Matthews, 
S. H. Olin, A. M. Palmer and William 
Tecumseh Sherman resolved to incorpo- 
rate themselves into a club, the name of 
which should be the Players. Before an- 
other year had gone around the Players, 
of which the membership had reached one 
hundred, was in full possession of its own 
home, Mr. Booth making over the club- 
house by deed of gift at the moment the 
ringing of bells and the tooting of horns 
began sounding the arrival of the year 
1889. Mr. Booth’s generosity has been 
one of the greatest factors in the subse- 
quent success of the club. With its hand- 
some club-house, thoroughly equipped 
and filled with artistic treasures, it began 
at a point at which few clubs arrive until 
after years of endeavour and struggle, a 
point at which most clubs never arrive 
at all. It entered the struggle full armed 
and free from the irritations and exac- 
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tions which beset an organisation strain- 
ing every nerve to provide for itself to 
fight debts and deficiencies and to sustain 
an adequate home. 

One of the most valuable of the Play- 
ers’ many valuable possessions is its col- 
lection of pictures. “There is a book in 
that collection—the pictures of the Play- 
ers,” said Mr. Brander Matthews to the 
writer a little while ago, and this is so true 
that any attempt to do more than men- 
tion three or four here would lead to 
hopeless entanglement. Sentiment natu- 
rally gives first place to the full-length 
portrait of Mr. Booth, by Sargent, framed 
over the fireplace in the reading room. 
This picture, which represents the 
founder standing before the yule log of 
the hall, was the gift of Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict, and of it Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
wrote : 

That face which no man ever saw 

And from his memory banished quite, 
With eyes in which are Hamlet’s awe 
And Cardinal Richelieu’s subtle light, 
Looks from this fgarhe. A master’s hand 
Has set the master player here, 

In the fair temple that he planned 

Not for himself. To us most dear 

This image of him! “It was thus 

He looked; such pallor touched his cheek; 
With that same grace he greeted us— 

Nay, ’tis the man, could it but speak!” 
Sad words that shall be said some day— 
Far fall the day! O cruel Time, 

Whose breath sweeps mortal things away, 
Spare long this image of his prime, 

That others standing in the place 

Where, save as ghosts, we come no more, 
May know what sweet majestic face 

The gentle Prince of Players wore! 


Four paintings of great interest in the 
hall are John Collier’s Edwin Booth in 
the character of Richelieu, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s John Philip Kemble as Ham- 
let, and two by Saggent, one of Lawrence 
Barrett and one of Joseph Jefferson in 
the character of Pangloss. Here, 
also, are portraits of W. J. Florence, of 
Mrs. Gilbert, and of Fanny Davenport. 
But the portraits of the Players are not 
confined to the main floor. From top to 
bottom they adorn the walls of the rooms 
and one side of the broad winding stair- 

The writer wishes to correct an error which 
appeared On page 306 in the June issue. The 
dinner at which Captain Coghlan recited the 
famous “Me unt Gott’? poem was given not, 


as stated, by the Lotas Club but by the Union 
League Club. 
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case. The front of the main floor, facing 
on Gramercy Park, is given over to the 
long reading-room and the writing-room. 
Baek of the reading-room is the main 
hall, and beyond is the grill-room, the 
windows of which command a view 
through the garder. to Nineteenth Street. 
Between the hall and the grill-room there 
are on each side of the passageway safes 
filled with curious relics. Here is a 
spring dagger, formerly the property of 
Edwin Forrest, the crooked staff which 
Charlotte Cushman used when playing 
Meg Merrilies, a ring that once belonged 
to David Garrick, and the blonde wig 
which Fechter wore as Hamlet. 

A club has been defined as an institu- 
tion supported by < thousand men for the 
benefit of a hundred. If this definition 
applies to the Players, it must be said that 
the benefiting hundred is very represen- 
tative. If you will go into the grill- 
room—perhaps the most beautiful and 
original room in the house, with its oaken 
beams overliead and its blue tiled fire- 
places at either end—at the hour of 
luncheon, you will see men who are emi- 
nent in every profession. To begin with 
the church, Dr. Rainsford makes his way 
here not infrequently, and Bishop Potter 
comes from time to time. Almost every 
day the arbiters of the Century Magazine, 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson and Mr. Buell, will 
be found seated round one of the corner 
tables. Among other magazine men who 
frequent the Players at this time of day 
are Mr. Caspar Whitney of Outing, Mr. 
Cosgrave of Everybody's, when he is not 
in Boston urging on Mr. Lawson to fresh 
instalments of “Frenzied Finance ;”’ Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine of St. Nicholas, 
Mr. Boyden and Mr. Burnett of Mc- 
Clure’s, Mr. Dwyer of the Delineator, and 
David Monroe of the North American 
Review. About the round table in the 
bay window will usually be found a gath- 
ering of painters and sculptors, men like 
St. Gaudens and Reid and Smedley. 
Among those who work on canvas 
will bitterly resent the word “artist,” 
holding that the term has become ignoble 
through its abuse, and styling themselves 
simply “paintermen.” More likely than 
not you will catch a glimpse of Oliver 
Herford buttonholing a friend in order 
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to perpetrate an anecdote or a bon mot, 
which in his case is pardonable, even com- 
mendable, for either the bon mot or the 
anecdote is certain to be good. Ensconced 
in a great chair in the reading-room is 
Mr. Hamlin Garland. Sitting at a near- 
by round table are Mr. Booth Tarking- 
ton and two or three of his intimates. 
The time that he devotes to Clubland Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman divides be- 
tween the Players and the Century, and 
the same may be said of Mr. Brander 
Matthews. 

At the dinner hour the assemblage is 
somewhat different. Those connected 
with the dramatic profession, whose 
active work is just beginning, dine early, 
while later come the men whose labour 
for the day is done. But the great gath- 
ering of the actors takes place at the Sat- 
urday midnight supper, after the theatres 
are out and the Thespian may sit down 
to a few hours of good cheer with the 
pleasant consciousness that there are be- 
fore him almost two days of rest before 
he is called again to his nightly task. 
Then, if the seaso:. is right, you will find 
in the grill-room the greater part of the 
actors with whose names theatre-goers 
are most familiar—men like Mansfield, 
John Drew, Otis Skinner, Francis Wil- 
son, James K. Hackett; playwrights like 
Augustus Thomas, and managers like 
Belasco and Daniel Frohman. 

Of the two annual feasts of the Play- 
ers, Founder’s Night is the most conspic- 
uous.’ At midnight on New Year’s eve 
the members assemble to commemorate 
the opening of the club and to drink to 
the memory of Edwin Booth. From four 
o'clock in the afternoon until the next 
morning all guests are excluded from 
the privileges of the club, for Founder’s 
Night i§ felt to be an event in which the 
Players alone should participate. Toward 
eleven o’clock the club-house begins to fill. 
A few minutes before midnight there be- 
gins an address by some prominent mem- 
ber, which comes to a close when the 
clock begins striking the advent of a new 
year, and the Loving Cup is passed from 
hand to hand. With this ceremony the 
formal. part of the evening is at an end, 
and the Players pass around wishing one 
another “A Happy New Year,” after 
which they repair to the heavily laden 
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tables that are set in the grill-room and 
in the private dining-room on the floor 
above, finishing the night’s celebration 
with.impromptu speeches and song. 

Any mention of the Players would be 
incomplete without a description of its 
library, which contains what is probably 
the finest collection of dramatic works in 
America. The library is a long room 
occupying most of the second floor. Here 
is an atmosphere of repose, with the com- 
fortable arm-chairs, the shaded movable 
reading lamps, and from the walls the 
portraits of the great actors and actresses 
of the past looking down. Ona table in the 
centre are the three huge volumes which 
were designed to contain the photographs 
of all the members of the club. But even 
of the members of the early years there 
are many portraits missing ; of later years 
members have been neglectful in furnish- 
ing portraits, and the collection is incom- 
plete. Just off the main library there is 
a little square room in which are kept the 
books of Edwin Booth, the working 
library of a Shakespearean tragedian. 
On the same floor, looking down on the 
garden with its playing fountain, is the 
room which serves as the private dining- 
room or the card-room. On the walls of 
this room there are half a dozen. land- 
scapes, two of them being scenes in 
Louisiana painted by Mr. Jefferson. The 
third and fourth floors are divided into 
living rooms for the members and to the 
rooms which served as the last home of 
the founder. Adjoining the Booth apart- 
ment is the large room occupied by Law- 
rence, Barrett from the time the club was 
opened until his death. On the door be- 
tween there was a great door-harp that 
sounded whenever the door was pushed. 
After Barrett died the door was not 
used, and Booth ever after said, “I like 
to look at that door, for through it 
Barrett always came to me heralded by 
music.” 

Comment has been made that the 
Player showing the club to a guest who 
is visiting it for the first time will in 
nine cases out of ten proceed along a 
conventional line. Casually and offhand 
he will point out first of all the pool 
room and the offices in the basement. 
Then he will take the guest up one flight, 
call attention to the reading-room and 
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the Sargent’s Booth, the great fireplace 
in the hall, the grill-room, and the tables 
set on the veranda for dining when the 
weather is pleasant. Another flight up- 
ward and the visitor is introduced to the 
various attractions and interesting books 
of the library, the great portfolios of 
Gilray’s drawings and the rare volumes 
which deal with the history of the stage. 
When the rooms of Mr. Booth, which 
have been kept to this day exactly as 
they were at the time of his death, are 
reached, there will come over the Player 
a certain instinctive quiet. In a low 
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voice he will call attention to the wreath 
on the pillow, to the various portraits, 
to the volume of William Winter’s 
poems which the Founder was reading 
his last night on earth, and which has 
been left on the table with the bookmark 
in the same place ever since. There is 


an impressiveness about these rooms 
which reflects the spirit of affection and 
reverence with which they have ever 
been held by the club. Down all the 
years they have remained the same— 
retaining something of the sad, gentle 
personality of Edwin Booth. 





THE QUESTION 


OF STANDARDS 


AND SOME RECENT BOOKS 


MHERE are some people 

H#so constituted that they 

m@ still cling to the idea of 

Mabsolute standards in lit- 

erature. They want you 

ato gauge in millimetres 

mathe relative sublimity of 

epic, goon and lyric verse. If you 
praise the poems of Rudyard Kipling, 
they would have you give the exact ratio 
of his genius to that of Milton, let us say, 
or Wordsworth, or James Whitcomb 
Riley. They are not content to be told 
that Henry Esmond and The Tale of 
Two Cities and The Last Days of Pom- 
peti are all three masterly examples of the 
historic novel. No; to satisfy them, you 
must draw a chart in cold black and 
white, showing with mathematical nicety 
the relative positions occupied by Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, and Bulwer, in the eternal 
hierarchy of letters. And when it comes 
to the host of humbler writers, those who 
have not quite made good their claim to 
wear a perpetual aureole, why the way to 
deal with them, you are told, is to erect 
a barrier, a sort of Chinese wall of ex- 
clusion, dividing the books which, on the 
one hand, are literature, from those on 
the other, which are merely merchandise. 
Considering the question dispassion- 
ately, it is easy to understand the frame 


of mind which begets this autocratic form 
of judgment, this summary separation of 
the sheep from the goats. When we see, 
month after month, lists come in from 
librarians and book-sellers of the most 
popular and “best selling” books, which 
are so rarely the best books by any higher 
standard than that of the department 
stores, we can appreciate the impulse that 
would sweepingly distinguish between 
the novel which is a work of art and the 
novel which is only a commodity. Yet 
it should be remembered that popular 
success is never a wholly negligible ele- 
ment in criticism. It is at least a super- 
ficial evidence that the book has some 
merit, which the conscientious critic may 
discount afterwards, if he choose, but to 
which he has no right to close his eyes. 
As a matter of fact, this summary di- 
vision of books into literature and mer- 
chandise is about as unfair as any other 
absolute standard of values. Practically 
every book that is published has at some 
time or other been weighed in the balance 
as a prospective piece of merchandise, at 
least by the publisher; and on the other 
hand, few books are issued to-day so abso- 
lutely devoid of any literary pretensions 
as to deserve contemptuous dismissal 
with a bald statement of the colour of its 
binding and its pounds avoirdupois, What 
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should be recognised as a sort of axiom 
in passing judgment upon books, and 
especially in the case of novels, is that 
there is no fixed ratio, inverse or other- 
wise, between the popularity of a book 
and its artistic value. 

Of all the rules that may be laid down 
for literary criticism, probably the sim- 
plest and most obvious is that a book, in 
all fairness, should be judged in the light 
of what the author has been trying to do. 
There is an injustice, a futility, an exas- 
perating lack of logic, about the not in- 
frequent review which sweepingly con- 
demns a story because, for instance, it 
fails to teach a lesson, when the author 
not only did not try to teach a lesson, but 
was unaware that his book suggested any 
lesson to be taught. Whether an author 
was capable of handling bigger or finer 
themes than he did handle, whether his 
temperament and his intellectual equip- 
ment were adapted to a different order of 
creative work, are questions which may 
fairly be taken up when the time comes 
to estimate his life work in its entirety. 
But they seem beside the question in pass- 
ing judgment on a single book. A care- 
ful and sympathetic exposition of what 
the novelist was trying to do at once 
places the book in its proper class. Its 
rank in that class depends upon his meas- 
ure of success in doing what he tried. 

The best way, it would seem, in which 
to show how little real connection there 
is between high-class workmanship in 
fiction and popular success is to study for 
the moment the writers who succeed pre- 
eminently in doing what they have tried 
to do. A novelist is, in a measure, like 
a musician. He has within him the con- 
ception of certain discords and harmonies 
of life, and he tries to translate them into 
a sort of verbal music that will set the 
chords within us vibrating in unison with 
his own emotions. He may be a big, 
virile, jovial dreamer of Gargantuan bat- 
tles and Rabelaisian feasts, and we have 
the glorified dime novels of Dumas. He 
may have the clear-eyed comprehension 
of a Dickens, tingling with the comedy 
and pathos and cruelty of life—and we 
have. the realistic caricature of Oliver 
Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. He may 
be an indefatigable student of human 
souls, a marvellous dissector of the 
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elusive things of life—and we get the in- 
imitable subtleties of Henry James. Each 
of these three in his individual way has 
triumphantly achieved his end. Each of 
them has found the language, the style, 
the literary method that formed a perfect 
vehicle to produce the special effect he 
sought to produce on his readers. Yet 
to-day Dumas continues to be read and 
loved by readers of all ages in many coun- 
tries; Dickens, the popular idol of his 
generation, in spite of many votaries, is 
no longer the popular idol of ours ; Henry 
James has always been, and probably 
always will be, the object of an exclusive 
culte, the idol of a narrow circle of the 
élite. It matters not how wonderful an 
author’s skill may be, how faultless his 
technique, how subtle his insight into 
human nature, if the phases of life that 
he describes are repellent or even tire- 
some to the great majority, he cannot win 
popular acclaim. Yet his failure to do 
so detracts not in the least from his 
genius. To many an author, the public, 
by its indifference, is virtually saying, 
“We concede your power to make us feel 
a certain class of emotions, but they are 
emotions that we do not wish to feel. 
Joseph Conrad’s Falk stands out as one 
of the few wonderful short stories of the 
past decade. It pictures a strong man 
haunted by the atrocious memory of can- 
nibalism. It sends slow, creeping shud- 
ders over you as you read. But the gen- 
eral public does not read for the sake of 
shuddering, and Falk, though Edgar 
Allan Poe himself might have been proud 
to write it, will never be widely popular. 

It is this failure to strike the popular 
note which accounts for the neglect of 
two-thirds of the volumes which the 
trained man of letters cordially endorses. 
A new author comes to the front who can 
picture the monotony of life on an iso- 
lated New England farm till the whole 
book seems like a long-drawn sob of 
loneliness. The technique of the book 
may be flawless. But what does the pub- 
lic care for technique? A touch of rag- 
time would be more to the purpose. 
There are cases where the popular neglect 
of a book is indirectly a tribute to its 
merits. Wonder has often been ex- 
pressed that the inimitable art of Miss 
Austen should have received so little 
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recognition from her own generation. 
Yet the faithful record of such tranquil, 
uneventful lives as it was her province to 
depict must itself partake in some meas- 
ure of the same even tranquillity. From a 
less talented pen,such a record would have 
been frankly boresome. As it was, the 
indifference of a public nurtured on The 
Mysteries of Udolpho was an indirect en- 
dorsement of Miss Austen’s fidelity to 
life. Stendhal must needs wait for a 
whole generation after his death for a 
tardy recognition, and even those who ad- 
mire him most sincerely must be glad that 
it was so. Had he been met with acclaim 
by a public steeped in French romanti- 
cism, one would hesitate now to accord 
him a place among the pioneer realists. 
On the other hand, public favour, when 
it is given generously, does stand for a 
good deal. The fact that a certain colo- 
nial novel or detective story or piratical 
romance has reached its fiftieth thousand 
does not decide the relative merits of 
these different classes of fiction; but it is 
strong evidence that the book in question 
is an exceptionally good example of a 
colonial or detective or nautical story. 
The author who sets out to-day to scuttle 
ships or war upon Indians with the early 
settlers, or follow in the footsteps of a 
new Sherlock Holmes, must do it pre- 
eminently well, for the public knows by 
this time what it wants, and will not be 
deluded into endorsing mediocre work. 
There are some authors to whom tech- 
nique is always of more importance than 
the story they have to tell. They would 
rather not tell it at all than to sacrifice 
their mannerisms, their tricks of phrase, 
their special flashes of limelight and crim- 
son fire. The general public is always 
somewhat intolerant of verbal manner- 
isms; and Maurice Hewlett is one of the 
authors whom you cannot even think of 
apart from the idea of a certain literary 
pose. He can make his pages glow with 
passion when he will; yet through the 
stress and storm of them one always feels 
the personal note of the author, calm, 
judicial, dillettante, extracting a cynical 
amusement out of human foibles and 
frailties. There is also in his stories, 
especially the Italian stories, an uncon- 
scious touch of special culture, intimate 
knowledge, which to the few readers who 
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really like it forms one of the sources of 
unfailing delight in Mr. Hewlett’s work, 
but which the majority would find frankly 
irritating. If you are reading for the 
sake of the story only, and not for the 
inimitable charm of the style, you grow 
impatient at a paragraph that lingers over 
some antiquarian detail of dress or 
armour, some bit of genealogical history 
that illumines, with a cynical malice, some 
family trait of greed or avarice or treach- 
ery, cropping up in some old Florentine, 
whose heart has lain a handful of dust 
for centuries in his tomb. “I hope,” says 
Mr. Hewlett, parenthetically, with a grim 
humour, “that the old bones are none the 
worse for my galvanism. They wore 
great flesh once.” 

The trick that Mr. Hewlett has of re- 
storing the flesh to old bones, and endow- 
ing musty chronicles 
with a new life, is a thing 
to marvel over. His 
facts he rakes out of the 
dust-heaps of buried cen- 
turies. He stirs and fans them with the 
breath of an ardent imagination—and 
forthwith they kindle and glow with a 
sort of verbal opalescence. Four mediz- 
val tales make up the contents of his latest 
volume, Fond Adventures. There are no 
half measures in one’s liking of Maurice 
Hewlett, if one likes him at all. It mat- 
ters little which of the four stories one 
begins with; but almost inevitably one 
ends by re-reading that inimitable tale of 
early Florence, “Buondelmonte’s Saga.” 
To-day the man who, with his marriage 
day as good as set, should with scant 
ceremony break off the alliance, for no 
better reason than that he had seen an- 
other woman’s face that was better to 
his liking, might hear some hard things 
said of him; but the end need not be 
tragedy. In medizval Florence, it meant 
bloodshed, riots, a city. rent asunder with 
civil strife. How much of this saga is 
tiue, how much the coinage of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s brain, he himself would probably be 
puzzled to tell. He makes one feel curi- 
ously the remoteness of those vanished 
centuries, yet at the same time his pages 
tingle with vitality, as though reciting the 
happenings of yesterday. You see, as if 
in the flesh, Buondelmonte seeking to 
patch up an old family feud by forming 


“Fond 
Adventures.” 
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an alliance with the Uberti; you see 
smouldering anger and black looks giving 
place to a strained and ceremonious 
courtesy. You see Buondelmonte, now 
that he is pledged, suddenly falling 
tumultuously in love with Foreste 
Donati’s younger daughter, Piccarda, 
and rashly concocting the first clumsy ex- 
cuse that comes into his mind for break- 
ing off the alliance with the Uberti. You 
see the latter gathered in secret council, 
weighing the evidence, anxious to be sure 
of the justice of their quarrel, sure that 
the affront has been deliberately put upon 
them. Then one more unforgettable 
scene : a lover in bridegroom’s attire, hast- 
ing to a rendezvous, waylaid at the 
bridge; a brief confusion of men and 
horses, huddled together; the flash of a 
knife or two; a dead man, lying muffled 
in his cloak, and the whole city in an up- 
roar. One feels that in these few 
crowded, tumultuous pages there is more 
of the real essence of Florentine life than 
in the whole length and breadth of 
George Eliot’s Romola. 

There are not many novels which may 
be so easily and unhesitatingly classified 
as Elizabeth Robins’s 
noteworthy volume, A 
Dark Lantern. It is a 
new and original treat- 
ment of a very old prob- 
lem—the problem of separate standards 
of morality for man and woman. It is a 
book which fairly tingles with the con- 
sciousness of sex; yet curiously enough 
it is as frank, as fearless, as free from 
self-consciousness as though written by 
a man. Besides the vigour with which 
the main theme is handled, the striking 
quality of the book is a certain kind of 
bigness, easier to feel than to put into 
words—an impression of amazing depth, 
both physical and mental, a feeling that 
you can gaze down lengthening vistas of 
the separate lives that enter into the story, 
and that your knowledge of them goes 
far beyond the limits of the printed page. 
As for the central theme, here it is in 
epitome. Katharine Dereham is an 
English girl, moving on the very top 
wave of London society. She might 
marry almost anybody, excepting the 
young German princeling to whom she 
gives her foolish, girlish heart. The 


“A Dark 
Lantern.” 
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early chapters are a rather remarkable 
analysis of the heart-throbs of a young, 
romantic, unformed girl, as yet only half 
aware of the significance of her own emo- 
tions. It happens that Prince Anton is 
quite as seriously impressed with Kath- 
arine as she is with him; and after 
months and years of hope deferred, he 
offers her the only alliance that lies with- 
in his power, a morganatic marriage. 
Into this questionable union the girl’s am- 
bitious relatives almost succeed in push- 
ing her, but her own finer feelings save 
her. 

In the early days of her infatuation, 
another man comes into Katharine’s life, 
a poor, struggling, eccentric student, with 
manners brusque to the verge of boorish- 
ness. So utterly outside her life he seems 
to her that, in rejecting his proposal she 
scarcely feels the necessity of softening 
the blow by womanly tact or sympathy. 
This refusal is not emphasised in the 
story—at least not dwelt upon ; yet if one 
understands the author rightly, it is sup- 
posed to be the turning-point in the hero’s 
life quite as much as Katharine’s rejec- 
tion of Prince Anton’s advances is a turn- 
ing-point in hers. In after years, when 
Katharine’s nerves are shattered, when 
doctor after doctor has done his best to 
help her and has failed, Garth Vincent, the 
uncouth medical student of earlier days, 
is the man to whom she turns in despair. 
He has meanwhile become a physician 
about whom all London is talking—a 
quack, in the opinion of the envious, a 
miracle worker, according to those whom 
he has cured. The history of the six 
weeks during which Katharine follows 
out Garth Vincent’s rest cure is one of 
the most vivid pieces of sick-room fiction 
ever put upon paper. The tedium of 
dragging hours, the nerve-rasping man- 
nerisms of the trained nurse, the anguish 
of pain that refuses to yield to treatment, 
in the end set the reader’s nerves and 
muscles to aching in sympathy. Kath- 
arine nearly dies, but her sickness accom- 
plishes one beneficent thing. It drives 
out the image of Prince Anton from her 
heart and places in his stead the brusque, 
boorish, big-hearted doctor—the man 
whose very presence seems to conjure 
away her pain, and whom she has learned 
to call her “black-magi¢ man.” 
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Katharine and Garth Vincent are 
married. One draws a long breath and 
wonders what more there can possibly be 
to the story. But Elizabeth Rohins’s pur- 
pose is only half accomplished. It is not 
good for man, or woman either, to live 
alone; yet both Katharine and Garth 
missed the chance of early marriage. The 
woman hovered on the border of tempta- 
tion, yet she kept her record clean, a page 
that she may open frankly for the world’s 
inspection. But in repressing her emo- 
tions she has paid the penalty of a 
wrecked constitution. Meanwhile, what 
has the man done with his life during 
those intervening years? That is the 
question which haunts Katharine after 
her marriage with him, a question that 
is destined never to be answered. And 
the events which force Katharine to a 
tardy recognition that it is best she never 
should know—that her continued igno- 
rance of those unknown years is a part of 
that code that provides one standard for 
the man and another for the woman— 
round out with splendid strength a book 
so strong in its earlier chapters that for 
a while one almost apprehends an anti- 
climax. 

It is much easier to point out the merits 
and defects of a story than to prophesy 
successfully its chances of 
widespread popularity. 
Books dealing with the so- 
called problems of sex are 
not popular in America, 
and for that reason one hesitates to em- 
phasise the sex element in such a book as 
Hecla Sandwith, by Edward Uffington 
Valentine, a book which has many other 
qualities that recommend it to favourable 
notice. The chief fault of the book is a 
lack of concentration. Like a great deal 
of our American fiction, it stretches out 
over too long a period of time. It leaves 
one slightly in doubt just what the author 
was trying to do. Apparently his first 
purpose was to study the effect of a cer- 
tain environment upon a group of char- 
acters, especially one or two young 
women. The locality is the Pennsylvania 
coal region, half a century ago. The 
people are Quakers,. austere, bigoted, 
superstitious ; and the quaintness of their 
customs and the queerness of their be- 
liefs are all accentuated by the presence 


“Hecla 
Sandwith.” 


OF STANDARDS $17 
of a stranger among them, a young 
Englishman who has come to study the 
coal industry, and who ends by settling 
down and marrying the daughter of old 
Joshua Sandwith, iron-master of the Hecla 
Furnace. The life of the foundrymen, 
the scenes at the furnace itself, the whole 
atmosphere of the locality itself, are pic- 
tured with a graphic realism that wins a 
hearty approval. But with the technique 
of the plot one feels inclined to quarrel. 
The marriage of Hecla Sandwith to Hal- 
lett, the Englishman, takes place some- 
what beyond the middle point of the 
book; and there follows a prolonged 
period of strained relations, due to the 
girl’s lack of real affection for her hus- 
band, and her ignorance of the real sig- 
nificance of the new life she is entering 
upon. Now, if this unhappy union is the 
vital portion of Mr. Valentine’s story, it 
gives the impression of having been un- 
duly compressed. If, however, it is 
merely an episode in the general chron- 
icle of a Pennsylvania Quaker family, 
then it has been needlessly dwelt upon. 
It may be frankly conceded that Justus 
Miles Forman possesses the ability to 
write an excellent book 
of its kind, ‘whatever 
kind of book he under- 
takes to write. So far he 
has tactfully adhered to 
themes likely to win popular approval, 
and his new story, Tommy Carteret, is 
no exception to the general rule. One 
feels safe in saying that the majority of 
readers who take up a novel primarily 
for the story will find, first of all, a group 
of characters whom they cannot help 
liking if they would; and secondly, a 
series of happenings so far removed from 
the ordinary routine of life that only an 
unusually persuasive style of narration 
keeps them within the bounds of credi- 
bility. It is not necessary to explain in 
detail the events which oblige the young 
Tommy—it happens that there are two 
of them, the old Tommy and the young— 
to leave his home, his friends and the 
girl he loves and bury himself for life in 
that jumping-off place of civilisation, 
Half-breed Hill. It is sufficient to record 
that, living in this ignorant, illiterate, 
vulgar community, Tommy, who is the 
soul of chivalry, finds himself in honour 


“Tommy 
Carteret.” 
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bound to offer marriage to frowsy, black- 
haired Mariana, of the Dutch Hill Road. 
It is a lawless community, as well as illit- 
erate, where Tommy lives in exile, and 
on the eve of the wedding some shots 
are fired, one of them lodging in Mari- 
ana’s heart and another in Tommy’s 
brain. Tommy Carteret does not die; in- 
stead, he struggles back to a life that is 
worse than death. Mariana, frowsy, 
loud-voiced, hopelessly vulgar, was a 
horror to him when she was alive. Now, 
after death, she comes back to haunt him, 
a waking nightmare that is slowly driv- 
ing him to the brink of suicide. It does 
no good for the doctors to tell him it is a 
delusion, the effect of shock and that 
bullet in his brain. He only smiles at 
them a pitiful smile of disbelief. Does 
he not see her with his own eyes come 
into his room every night, deliberately 
opening the door, no matter how securely 
he locks and bolts it? Does he not hear 
her voice, singing to him, talking to him, 
arguing with him, claiming her place be- 
side him as his wife? What comfort is it 
to be told that she is only a delusion, an 
obsession of the injured brain? To his 
sight and hearing she is as real as any 
living human being. And Tommy lives 
in daily dread of an added horror, worse 
than any other—the dread that any day 
she may become real to his sense of touch 
as well as to his other senses. The story 
is one of unusual cleverness, and full of 
surprises to the end. 
The Accomplice, by Frederick Trevor 
Hill, appears at first sight to be a new 
variety of detective story. 
MRR ee OL 
ci. wD Vi 4 ’ 
Asgneaemee: but a sort of offshoot 
from that type of novel, 
resulting in a new and_ unclassified 
species. Mr. Hill has hit upon the orig- 
inal idea of depicting a murder trial in 
detail, from the impanelling of the jury 
down to the verdict and dramatic end- 
ing; he has shown it all to us through 
the eyes of the alert, resourceful foreman 
of the jury—almost too alert and re- 
sourceful to be altogether credible—and 
he has so ingeniously worked in the evi- 
dence and dovetailed the facts that a 
mystery seemingly as hopeless as a 
Chinese puzzle finally elucidates itself, 


although the prosecuting attorney, the 
witnesses, the judge himself, are all un* 
wittingly doing their utmost to defeat the 
course of justice. Sensational the book 
certainly is; yet there is undeniably some 
good realism in it. For the time being 
you live and breathe in the atmosphere 
of a criminal court. 

In the matter of standards, James B. 
Connolly established his claim to a pretty 

high place as a writer of 
“On Tybee sea stories, with the ap- 
Knoll.” pearance of his first vol- 

ume, Out of Gloucester. 

In that, and in The Sein- 
ers, which followed it, you could fairly 
smell the brine, and feel the tingle of 
wind-driven spray on your cheek. The 
impression, however, made by the tales in 
Out of Gloucester was that Mr. Con- 
nolly’s talent lay primarily in depicting 
things that he could see. His strength, 
one inferred, did not lie in the construc- 
tion of plot. And this impression has not 
been materially altered either by The 
Seiners or by the newly published volume, 
On Tybee Knoll. The latter is a simple, 
straightforward little tale of the adven- 
tures of an energetic young fellow, sailor, 
dredger and lumberman by turns, in con- 
nection with river and harbour improve- 
ment at the mouth of the Savannah River. 
The hero’s first upward step is the award 
of a contract to furnish the government 
with a certain quantity of lumber to be 
used in dredging operations, and to be 
delivered within a month. He thereby 
incurs the enmity of the former con- 
tractors, whom he has underbid, and they 
plot persistently to prevent him from ful- 
filling his contract on time. Some of the 
adventures which result tax the reader’s 
credulity, especially the recovery in a 
violent storm of the raft of lumber, which 
has floated off to sea, and the incidental 
rescue of a disabled sloop and an aban- 
doned steam yacht. But one forgives the 
extravagance of the story for the sake of 
the exhilarating sea breeze that seems to 
blow through all the pages. 

The Black Barque, by T. Jenkins 
Hains, is, by way of contrast, to the last 
an out-and-out story of piracy, and the 
breezes that blow through its pages are 
laden, so we are constantly reminded, 
with the pestilent breath of the slave ship. 
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It is claimed for this book that the de- 
scriptions of life on board ship are note- 
worthy for their real- 
istic strength; and there 


“The Black 

Barque.” seems to be no reason 
for questioning their 
accuracy. But taken al- 

together, the brutality of the officers 


toward their crew, the inhumanity meted 
out to the living cargo of slaves, the car- 
nage of the encounter with rival pirates, 
and finally the wholesale massacre when 
the slaves break loose and run amuck, 
leave an impression of a needless surfeit 
of horrors, a sort of piratical Dance of 
Death. 

Such a book as Curly, by Roger Po- 
cock, seems in contrast like a breath of 
clean, wholesome air. You do not real- 
ise while reading the book that the pleas- 
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ure you get from it is not due to the plot, 
a lifelong feud between 
an Irish tenant and his 
English landlord—a feud 
which has been trans- 
ported to this country and 
is pursued to the death out in the Arizona 
desert. Nor is it wholly due to the fact 
that Curly, the young cow-puncher, 
whom you take for a time to be the hero, 
suddenly turns out to be the heroine. 
The real enjoyment of the book is in addi- 
tion to and independent of all this. It is 
due to the breezy dialect in which the 
book is written, the picturesque vernacu- 
lar of the ranch. Without being an imi- 
tation, it suggests over and over again in 
its unique turns of phrase The Virginian 
of Owen Wister. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


“Curly.” 
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I. 


Spee TITCN a sceptical age be- 

meacins to doubt its own 
ascepticisms, the minds of 
Meamen instinctively grope 
mback toward the old 
sg taems faiths of the race. But 
Gawain = mad yesterday we were strong 
in our mequtentvl science and understand- 
ing. Heaven and earth were yielding up 
their secrets; no strong box of Nature 
was proof against the mind’s cunning; 
and the human soul felt cramped mid the 
greatness of creation. To-day the very 
copiousness of scientific revelation casts 
doubt upon scientific surety. Atoms re- 
solve into mass-points, subtilise into ether 
corpuscles, or convert into dizzying swirls 
of explosive ions, thrice infinitesimal, 
leaving but the ghostly husk of the re- 
liable physical reality of which we were 
so sure. The bricks and bars of our stable 
material house are become gossamer ; the 
world is a riddle beyond solution; and 
partly in uneasy puzzle, partly in sheer 
wistful weariness, we turn from the tur- 















moil and dash of a temerarious progress 
back to the tried and trodden ways of the 
authoritative Past. 

In a recent study of Plato’s conception 
of immortality,* Mr. R. K. Gaye tells us 
that the primary interest which led to the 
writing of the most famous dialogue on 
that topic, the Phedo, was the philoso- 
pher’s desire to show the possibility of 
perfect knowledge. The Ideas (in char- 
acter and function strangely like the ab- 
stractions of modern physics), which for 
Plato formed the essence of truth, seemed 
to him only dimly perceptible in this mor- 
tal life. In the flesh we see as through a 
glass darkly, and so the philosopher 
thought to demonstrate a future, timeless 
existence in which the soul, freed from 
mortal imperfection, should be face to 
face with Truth. 

But later, Mr. Gaye tells us, even this 
desire seemed arrogant, and humbled be- 
fore the majesty of his own conceptions, 
Plato rejected the possibility of any 


*The Platonic Conception of Immortality. 
By R. K. Gaye, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press, tana. 
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human soul ever attaining untrammelled 
contemplation of the Ideas. All that may 
be hoped for is gradual approximation to 
knowledge through a series of reincarnate 
lives. For Plato believed the human soul 
to be, like all true realities, an imperish- 
able Idea or mode of the Nous, the Divine 
Mind, which eternally fashions anew its 
bodily habitats in the eternal process of 
realisation, which is the life of the world. 
The immortality of the soul is thus the 
immortality of an Idea whose very nature 
is its unwon struggle toward perfection. 

There is a kind of pathos in this 
glimpse of the ageing philosopher setting 
aside the over-confident hopes of his 
earlier days, a pathos the more telling be- 
cause of its modernity. For ours, too, is 
the disillusionment of high hopes and 
overbold assurance. A little while ago, in 
the hands of science seemed gathered all 
the clues to a knowledge that should make 
man the master of his being and enable 
him, though a million years hence, at last 
to attain the perfect life. But whether be- 
cause we reckon with larger ranges of 
events or with finer human destinies, there 
is nowadays a spreading dissatisfaction 
with mere mortal prospects and an anx- 
ious consciousness of the ineffectualness 


of human science in the presence of the 
final human need. 


II, 


In three recent books,* the modern 
mood and the modern need find a various 
yet, in the impression conveyed, curiously 
similar expression. Of two, the appeal 
is directly to the reason, though the emo- 
tional element is frankly recognised. Of 
the third, the appeal is poetic, but with a 
poetry imbued with modern rationalism. 
All are written with a full sense of scien- 
tific values, and their expression of mood 
is perhaps the more to be considered in 
that it shows so clearly what is the import 
of the science of the day for the man of 
intelligence who makes science his con- 
cern. 

*A Song of the Latter Day. 
Peterson. Privately printed, 
Science and Immortality. 
ler, M.D., F.R.S. 

pany, 1905. 

The Eternal Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1905. 


By Frederick 
1904. 
By William Os- 
Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
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It is a unique value of Dr. Peterson’s 
sincere and dignified poem that while it’ 
presents a world-view which is one of the 
most natural of corollaries from scientific 
thinking, it presents this world-view in- 
stinctively imbued with the temper of its 
personal significance. The conception 
itself is one which seems never wholly 
absent from the scientific consciousness, 
yet its “feeling-tone” (to use a psycholo- 
gism) is ordinarily masked by the im- 
personalism of the scientific attitude. 
What science means for the intellect we 
are accustomed to get very clearly ; what 
it means for human interest we are 
seldom informed. 

Tolstoy, I believe, has pointed out that 
what makes self-consciousness bearable is 
belief in the value of one’s life and work 
in the general economy of society, or, 
philosophically, in the order of Nature. 
It is to fortify such belief that men frame 
philosophies, feeling that these give sta- 
bility to their lives. The world-view 
which for Dr. Peterson gives the adequate 
value to life and satisfies the ethical con- 
science takes evolution as Nature’s most 
patent fact. It is, indeed, an evolutionary 
pantheism, and the universe 


A planet-pzan, one mysterious song 
From out the valleys, hills and lonely seas, 
That tells of God-in-All and vast decrees 
Of order, justice, law that knows no wrong, 
Of infinite patience toiling toward the Best... . 


And in this world evolution it is the for- 
tune of the human individual to be a par- 
ticipant. True, his lot is to be but a pass- 
ing incident of the process, 


ground in the mighty quern 
Of the old earth te feed the Godhead there, 


but his consolation is faith in the integrity 
of Nature’s purposes and the conscious- 
ness that “the stream of life through him 
sweetens or bitter grows in its onward 
sweep toward goals beyond the flight of 
visions or of dreams.” 

From the mere man’s standpoint this 
world-development assumes a_ social 
aspect, and the value of human life be- 
comes purely a value for those social 
ideals which men cherish more and more 
as their individual hopes grow less. It 
is for posterity, the ideal state and the 
ideal citizens to come, that we live. Our 
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glory is in the pinnacled cities of the 
future; our labour is for generations of 
beings of a finer mould than ours; our 
pride is in race-patriotism. 


O poets, dreamers, man shall yet fulfill 
Your august promise in some after time; 
Travel to heights more splendid, more sub- 
lime, 
Be of the angels that ye picture still ! 


For the individual human ego, for the 
concrete personality, this scheme offers 
no permanent place. Men are born briefly 
to follow 


The rapturous pathways winding to and fro 
Between Forgetting and Remembering, 


and after to pass the way of merely mortal 
dust. Not that Dr. Peterson wants feel- 
ing of the keenness of the desire for self- 
life. Indeed, he expresses with Khay- 
yamesque poignancy that two-edged sense 
of the beauty of sensation and its fleet- 
ingness which made the Persian desper- 
ate. For human desire there is but one 
counsel: seize joy of the present hour— 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’’—but 
withal, act with propriety, following the 
normal instincts of your nature. Dr. 
Peterson is too true to his intelligence, 
too unwilling to compromise with blind 
passion, to lapse into Omar’s debauched 
Cyrenaicism. If the individual’s history 
be brief, still it is his to guard sacredly 
the impulses which in him Nature has 
made incarnate, to be factors in a world’s 
evolution. There is no individual immor- 
tality ; but there are reincarnations of the 
idea of life, there are metamorphoses of 
conscious force, and according as we live, 
according as these forces fare in us, so 
will be determined the future events of 
the world. Like this was Plato’s belief. 


ITI. 


The Weltansicht of this poem is a dis- 
tinct vantage for an appreciation of the 
scientific man’s attitude toward the spe- 
cific question of immortality. Dr. Osler’s 
Ingersoll lecture is fully as interesting 
(one may be pardoned for saying it) as a 
typical instance of this attitude as for any 
particular light which it throws upon the 
subject. Indeed, he professes himself loth 
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to speak upon it, while as for the bearing 
of science upon immortality, it has none 
save to furnish negative evidence. But 
he does give us an analysis of men’s points 
of view which incidentally sets his own 
in clearer light. 

He assorts men according to a triple 
classification. The multitude are “Lao- 
diceans” (the reference is to Galatians 
5 : 19-21), who accept the traditional be- 
lief, but “live practically uninfluenced by 
it, except in so far as it ministers to a 
wholesale dissonance between the inner 
and the outer life, and diffuses an atmos- 
phere of general insincerity.” The Gal- 
lionians (Acts 18 : 12-15), who “put the 
supernatural altogether out of man’s life, 
and regard the hereafter as only one of 
the many inventions he has sought out for 
himself,” form the growing group of to- 
day—in which the scientist will recognise 
most of his fellows; for science has cre- 
ated other interests great enough to balk 
this. Finally, there are the Teresians, 
who, like the mystic saint Teresa, “lay 
hold with the anchor of faith upon eter- 
nal life as the controlling influence in this 
one. 

And these Teresians, “whose ways are 
foolishness to the children of this world, 
mystics, idealists, with no strong reason 
for the faith that is in them,” have yet 
“ever formed the moral leaven of human- 
ity.” It is a bit odd that Dr. Osler failed 
to note the latent significance in this re- 
mark. For if the universe be a moral 
universe (and what else can human evo- 
lution teach?), surely there is ground for 
believing that it justifies moral forces and 
satisfies moral faiths. Perhaps, after all, 
the Teresians are not utterly without 
reason. 

And here, perhaps, is the key to the 
solution of the quandary of the man of 
science, who “cannot but feel that the 
emotional side to which faith leans makes 
for all that is bright and joyous in life.” 
If he have a courage of moral faith (or 
a faith in moral reason) capable of con- 
quering his scepticisms, he may come at 
last to “the opinion of Cicero, who had 
rather be mistaken with Plato than be 
right with those who deny altogether the 
life after death ; and this,”’ Dr. Osler adds, 
“is my own confessio fidei.” 

The same moral faith which we feel to 
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be the foundation of Dr. Osler’s not hope- 
ful hope, appears in Professor Miunster- 
berg’s transcendentalism. “A scientific 
basis was first given to the belief in im- 
mortality by Plato’ (Mr. Gaye quotes 
Zeller), and it might almost be supposed 
that the Greek had set the bound to proof, 
so like to his conception is this latest. It 
will suffice to give the author’s own de- 
scriptive passage : 


In a painting every colour is related to the 
neighbouring colours and it belongs at the same 
time to the totality of the picture; in the sym- 
phony every tone is related to the nearest tones, 
and yet belongs to the whole symphony. But 
when the symphony or the painting is perfect, 
then most of all we do not wish the one 
beautiful colour to sweep over the whole pic- 
ture, or the one splendid tone to last through 
the whole music. We do not desire the tone of 
this individual life to last beyond its internal, 
eternal role, throughout the symphony of the 
Absolute; its immortality is its perfect belong- 
ing to that whole timeless reality, belonging 
there through its human relations to its neigh- 
bours, and through its ideal relations to the 
ultimate values. 


These ultimate values, of truth and 
beauty, morality and religion, like Plato’s 
Ideas, belong to the eternal nature of the 
Eternal. It is for us to order our lives 
in accordance with these values and so 
participate in the being of the Absolute, 
made real to us in “our own will-acts, in 
which we know our will as obeying a 
more than individual will.”” As Dr. Peter- 
son expresses it in what for the writer are 
his finest verses : 


There is a power whose thoughts of beauty 
seethe 
In thee, and all thy striving brain pervade, 
A God-in-All, impetuous to express 
His beauty manifold, his plan profound, 
Through light and colour, motion, form and 
sound, 
Through towering thoughts, and passions lim- 
itless. 


In all these varied writings—poetic, 
scientific, metaphysical—appears the ele- 
giac tone common to the higher thinking 
as well as to the better poetry of our day. 
The mood is one of resignation with life 
rather than of joy in it; of respect for the 
even ways of Nature rather than of an- 
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ticipation of special human felicity; of 
satisfaction in the grandeur of cosmic 
architecture rather than of confidence in 
the world’s promise for us. One feels 
that there is a brave effort to make the 
best of a world which for endurance’ sake 
very much needs being taken at its best. 
Pater’s vague sense of eternal continuity, 
to which Dr. Osler refers, is about all the 
modern thought allows, and to the pov- 
erty of this consolation is doubtless due 
the undertone of Weltschmerz, which not 
even the surgical repression of feeling we 
expect of the scientist can quite hold pent. 

It is hardly to be imagined that such a 
view can satisfy the untutored hopes of 
the average mortal. Gratification in the 
spectacle of the cosmic march is not for 
him; still less can he appreciate the time- 
less verities of the transcendentalist. His 
interests do not pass beyond the dear triv- 
ialities of the day, and the best he hopes 
for-is only the best he can imagine. But 
poor he is indeed if this hope be taken 
from him. Science—as proudly she 
aspires—may yet cure man of all the 
plagues loosed from Pandora’s box. But 
if in so doing she destroys the one linger- 
ing boon, she takes more than she gives 
and leaves him impoverished beyond her 
wisdom to repair. For to man that 
knowledge is futile which does not fortify 
his faiths. 


IV. 


It is worth while, then, to ask seriously 
whether indeed, as Dr. Osler asserts, 
“everything possible has been said” on the 


subject of immortality. It were truly a 
grievous case if the growth of knowledge 
is to shed no light upon a belief which, 
on Dr. Osler’s own showing, lies at the 
source of our moral integrity. Most of all 
is the matter urgent if his further asser- 
tion of a great and growing indifference 
and disbelief be true—if we are in very 
fact living upon the mere momentum of 
moral faiths now passed away or rapidly 
succumbing to the attacks of an aggres- 
sive materialism. 

There is at least a question whether the 
Laodiceans, the indifferentists, are as 
numerous as Dr. Osler assumes. Cer- 
tainly it is not unfair to cite current liter- 
ature as eroof that the thoughtful mind 
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has not relinquished its interest in human 
destiny. And for the many—well, it is a 
matter of interpretation. It is true that 
people have ceased to expect overmuch 
either from science or dogma, and with 
the subsidence of belief in lurid future 
torments the morbid anxieties which it 
engendered have largely vanished. But 
is there to-day a sense less vivid of human 
shortcoming or a desire less keen for the 
ideal life which mortal circumstance may 
indeed baffle, but only dead faiths can 
finally deny ? 

There are savages, it is said, who have 
never conceived of immortality. It might 
be added that there are savages who can- 
not outcount three whose minds grow 
misty with the effort to foresee the near- 
est morrows. But the significant fact in 
their spiritual history is that they have 
learned to anticipate and live for just 
these morrows. It is not otherwise with 
us; the future life most of us conceive is 
but a brief remove from the present ; it is 
the next in the order of our capability. 
And this is just what most distinguishes 
humanity from brutehood: that human 
life is gauged for the future, not the pres- 
ent. It matters little that this future is 
the crude construction of a narrow fancy. 
It matters much that it is never attained, 
or in attainment builds itself anew as the 
goal of a better wish; for it is hard to 
believe that an instinct so natural and at 
the same time so momentous in human 
evolution can fail of its justification in the 
order of Nature. 

Only last January there occurred at 
Tokio a ceremony in its unaffected faith 
almost uncanny to the sceptical Western 
mind. The admiral of the victorious 
fleets of Japan, just returned from Port 
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Arthur, read an address to the spirits of 
comrades lost in battle. It is the matter- 
of-fact directness of it—a simple report 
to attentive ranks of the dead—which 
startles modern doubt : 


As I stand before your spirits I can hardly 
express my feelings. Your personalities are 
fresh in my memory. Your corporal existence 
has ceased, but your passing from this world 
has been in the gallant discharge of your duty, 
by virtue of which an enemy’s fleet in this 
world has been completely disabled and our 
combined fleet holds undisputed command of 
the seas. I trust this will bring peace and rest 
to your spirits. It is my agreeable duty to 
avail myself of my presence in this city, 
whither I have been called by our Emperor, to 
render a report of our successes to the spirits 
of those who sacrificed their earthly existence 
in the attainment of so important a result as 
that above rendered. 

Most humbly me in person, 

HerHAcHrIRO Toco, 
Admiral of the Combined Fleets. 


“Our Emperor!” And one recalls that 
the Mikado is the spiritual as well as the 
temporal head of the Japanese nation; 
that that nation itself comprises not only 
its living citizens of to-day, but also the 
generations of its watchful dead. 

For the beliefs that make human his- 
tory, it is not to the enervated pundits of 
the Ganges that we should turn. Nor 
until the value of these beliefs as factors 
in mental evolution has been appraised 
and their rationale in the economy of 
Nature sought out should we haste to 
affirm that the last possible word on the 
subject of their truth has been pro- 
nounced. 

H. B. Alexander. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DIVINE RIGHT 


I, ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 
II. THe COMING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Ill. CHATHAM. 


IV. WELLINGTON, SOLDIER AND STATES- 
MAN. 


gromn: eit MPARTIALITY in an 
oes Ea | mhistorian is one of the 
4 virtues there are none to 
Blove and very few to 
sa praise. A Macaulay will 
a always be more interest- 
Saha aR gaging than a Gardiner, 
however little the world may be in debt 
to him for facts. Nor can a writer easily 
make vivid to his readers the men or 
the events that inspire no enthusiasm 
in him. But the Tory dogs have had 
the worst of it so often since the 
great Whig deified Whiggism and meas- 
ured the seventeenth century by the 
utilitarian principles of the eighteenth 
that it is pardonable to ask the modern 
scholar to hold the scales somewhat more 
evenly. The fifth volume of A History 
of England, the first of six to be pub- 
lished, gives an account of “England 
under the Stuarts,”’* in which the old 
(and usually misunderstood) maxim of 
the English Constitution, “The King can 
do no wrong,” is made to run, “The Par- 
liament can do no wrong.” In other 
words, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, with a bias 
not astonishing in the grand-nephew of 
the panegyrist of William III, imputes 
to democracy a divine right quite as un- 
reasonable as the disputatious James ever 
asserted. Now the belief that the victory 
of the Puritan leaders over the first two 
Stewart kings was deserved ought not 
to make it impossible to do justice to the 
sincerity of those who defended Preroga- 
tive against Privilege. And it is a great 
pity that in a work so well planned under 
the capable editorship of Mr. Oman as 
this promises to be, the temper of a politi- 
cal pamphlet should characterise the 










*England under the Stuarts. By George M. 
Trevelyan. London: Methuen & Co.; New 
York: G. P’ Putnam’s Sons. 
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treatment of a period where discrimina- 
tion is especially desirable. Mr. Oman 
states in his general preface that the new 
history is intended to present in con- 
venient and not too cumbrous form, by 
men equipped to deal with particular 
epochs, the best results of modern 
scholarship. Does he think that this am- 
bition is achieved in “England under the 
Stuarts”? He further says that contro- 
versy is to be avoided. Does he fancy 
that giving one side of a case is a suffi- 
cient method of avoiding it? 

From the point of view of the philo- 
sophic historian, even the democratic idea 
may be treated as a thesis still open to 
discussion. A form of government that 
did not derive its power directly from 
the people might conceivably be more 
efficient and more just than any with 
which we are now acquainted. To the 
medizval mind the doctrine on which the 
Holy Roman Empire was based seemed 
self-evident ; there must be one vicar of 
God upon earth in state as well as in 
church or the very foundations of social 
order would be destroyed. Considered 
impartially, the medizval idea was quite 
as noble as the modern, though it fell 
short of the needs of humanity. A few 
centuries hence parliamentary institu- 
tions may be described as a splendid fail- 
ure. It is easy enough to see, at any rate, 
why to many of the best men of the 
seventeenth century the tendencies of the 
time seemed full of danger. Charles I 
of England, himself the most eminent 
victim of these tendencies, was no doubt 
perfectly sincere when he declared that 
he desired the liberty and freedom of 
the people “as much as anybody whoso- 
ever ;” and his conception of their liberty 
and freedom as consisting “in having of 
government those laws by which their 
life and their goods may be most their 
own” was reasonable to many of his con- 
temporaries. To have a share in govern- 
ment, he thought, was “nothing to them.” 
We need not expect Mr. Trevelyan or 
any one else to endorse this pronounce- 
ment; but what we should expect, at a 
time so far removed from the conflict that 
judgment ought no more to be vitiated 
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by passion, is a clear and accurate state- 
ment of the motives that impelled both 
sides. For both were obviously con- 
scientious, and one laid great stress upon 
legal and constitutional right. If, then, 
we resent the assumption that this right 
was divine on the royal side, we are 
bound equally to protest against the 
assumption—implied if not expressed— 
that Parliament acted by plenary inspira- 
tion. Mr. Trevelyan is now and then 
forced to the admission that the Parlia- 
mentary party were the revolutionists ; 
but he — to their extra-legal tactics 
a very different standard than he applies 
to the constitutional manceuvres of the 
King. 

Very possibly more politic monarchs 
than James anit Charles would have 
broken the force of the assault upon Pre- 
rogative if they could not have averted 
it. But many of their difficulties were 
inherited from their Tudor predecessors. 
The growth of the power of Parliament 
was due, in the last analysis, to the rise in 
England of the middle class, following 
the decay of the feudal baronage, and to 
the consequent dependence of the crown 
upon this middle class for financial sup- 
port. Furthermore, the accession of the 
House of Lancaster by the deposition of 
Richard II in Parliament did much, as 
Mr. Jane points out in the volume on 
“The Coming of Parliament,’”’* which he 
contributes to the Story of the Nations 
series, to increase this dependence. But 
if the Yorkist kings were stronger, and 
if “the constitutional rule of the Lan- 
castrians,” in Mr. Jane’s words, “ended 
in failure and the premature growth of 
Parliament was followed by a reaction,” 
the good government of Edward IV and 
Richard III did not secure the House of 
York against defeat by Henry Tudor; 
nor did the practical extinction of the 
older nobility in the Wars of the Roses 
give the Commons that weight in the 
government which they might have been 
expected to have after such an event. 
The Tudors ruled, on the whole, more 
absolutely than the Stewarts ever ex- 
pected to rule. Yet the servility of their 
Parliaments may easily be exaggerated, 


*The Coming of Parliament. (The Story of 
the Nations.) By L. Cecil Jane, New York: 
G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 


as it is, in our opinion, by Mr. Jane. The 
difference between the position of the 
Tudors and the position of the Stewarts 
was in no small measure due to two facts: 
all chance of a disputed succession had 
been removed and there was no pressure 
of danger from without. Thus forces 
which had been in abeyance suddenly be- 
came active. But this is not the whole 
story. The Puritan attack upon the 
church did most of all to embitter the 
contest. 

The Stewart period is full of materials 
for that controversy which Mr. Oman 
wishes to avoid and which Mr. Trevel- 
van has settled to his own satisfaction by 
stating merely one side of the case. Mr. 
Jane imputes to democracy some colour 
of divine right, to be sure, and his re- 
ligious predilections may be judged from 
the passage in which he represents Prot- 
estantism as the only true cause of na- 
tional growth ; but he is less thorough in 
his suppression of every argument on the 
other side. For example, he does not 
approve the persecution of Roman Catho- 
lics by the government of Elizabeth after 
they had conclusively demonstrated their 
loyalty by their conduct at the time of 
the Armada. Mr. Trevelyan, on the 
other hand, calls Cromwell’s ecclesiastical 
system, based upon the suppression and 
spoliation of the Anglican Church, “com- 
prehensive within and tolerant without.” 
Elsewhere he refers to “the tyranny of 
Anglicanism over men’s souls and 
bodies.” The ownership of the gored ox 
is obviously a matter of moment! Simi- 
larly, when he is forced to admit that 
Pym and his friends came as near to 
“technical” treason as ever Strafford did, 
he adds that they “were revolutionaries 
only in their means.” There is a fine 
casuistry in this to which only a defender 
of divine right would be equal. 

As a matter of fact, the historian is 
bound not only to judge men by the 
standards of their time, but also to apply 
the same standards to both sides. What 
was wrong in Strafford cannot be right 
in Pym. It is because Mr. Trevelyan’s 
volume is a piece of special pleading 
throughout that it fails to realise the aim 
set forth in the preface by the editor. 
That he means to be fair we do not doubt. 
He does not flagellate the friends of 
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Charles in the Macaulay fashion; he ad- 
mits that Strafford was inspired by 
worthy motives, as indeed every one must 
admit since Dr. Gardiner has presented 
the irrefutable evidence to this effect. 
Nor does he defend the manner of that 
great man’s condemnation and death. 
He says that Pym’s argument was “true 
and noble in spirit,” but adds that it was 
“false and dangerous in letter”—how 
false and dangerous the howling mob 
that drove the King to surrender his 
friend to Parliamentary vengeance 
showed. He condemns some of the more 
arbitrary proceedings of Cromwell, but 
he seems to be struck with their impolicy 
rather than with their injustice. Such 
is the bias of his mind. Constitutional 
precedent was almost a fetich with the 
Stewarts and their supporters, and in few 
instances did they undertake any extra- 
legal measures; while Pym and Crom- 
well, Independents and Presbyterians, 
alike broke law and custom and bade 
their will avouch it. But the assumption 
that the divine right was with the Puri- 
tan side supplies blame for the one and 
excuse for the other. That there was 
“tyranny” before the reign of “the 
Saints” set in there is nothing to prove. 
The country was prosperous ; the admin- 
istration was efficient; taxation was in 
the main equitable ; a scientific system of 
finance superseded the empiric measures 
of Elizabeth’s reign. How futile the cry 
of oppression was may be judged by a 
single circumstance. When both sides 
took arms the nation was quiescent as a 
whole; what enthusiasm there was 
throughout the country was for the 
King; and had the attempt to take Lon- 
don been successful, the rebellion would 
have crumbled at a touch. 

It is in his dealings with the church 
that Mr. Trevelyan is most unfair. The 
history of England at any period cannot 
be understood unless the relationship of 
church and state is clearly apprehended. 
Long before the breach with Rome the 
Ecclesia Anglicana was. essentially a 
national body and a potent force in the 
unification of the English people. Some 
comprehension of its position in the 
Tudor and Stewart period is especially 
important. Mr. Jane is quite right in 
pointing out that while it was Protestant 
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in a political sense, it was Catholic in 
doctrine and discipline. But both he and 
Mr. Trevelyan fall into the error of say- 
ing Protestant and Catholic when they 
mean Anglican and Roman. This loose 
use of terms conveys a false impression. 
The theological Protestants in England 
were Puritans, and between them and 
the orthodox churchmen there was a gulf 
which no compromise could bridge. Mr. 
Trevelyan speaks of the parish clergy as 
men who “had passed from Catholic to 
Protestant and Protestant to Catholic 
with every change of government.” If 
this were true, it would imply incredible 
baseness. But it is not true. The Eng- 
lish reformers, unlike those of the Con- 
tinent, separated from Rome without de- 
parting from the Catholic tradition. 
They carefully maintained the ancient 
doctrine and preserved the Apostolic suc- 
cession. That was why Anglicanism was 
offensive to the Puritans and why these 
first endeavoured to work a transforma- 
tion from within and then to effect its 
destruction from without. Mr. Trevel- 
yan approves the ejection of two thou- 
sand Anglican priests from their bene- 
fices in 1646, while he regards the ejec- 
tion of three hundred Puritans in 1604 
as an outrage. As these last had posi- 
tively refused to obey the rubrics, it is 
difficult to see how else they could have 
been disciplined. 

Neither Mr. Trevelyan nor Mr. Jane is 
just to Archbishop Laud. Mr. Trevel- 
yan, indeed, can say nothing in behalf of 
the Anglican Church, although he makes 
a grudging admission that it “encouraged 
a certain breadth of mind.” He praises 
his Puritan heroes, but he does not men- 
tion Andrewes or Herbert or Ken or 
Collier or Law. He regards the efforts 
of its faithful sons to preserve the church 
from destruction as “an intrigue of 
greedy priests to get some petty advan- 
tage over other creeds.” The Noncon- 
formists who were turned out in 1662 
had refused episcopal ordination ; he says 
that they suffered because of their refusal 
to assent to everything in the prayer 
book. This cannot be called candid. As 
for Laud, nothing could be more unfair 
than to picture him as a small-minded 
man concerned only with trivial matters 
of ritual. His efforts to restore reverence 
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to the services of the church were of im- 
portance for what they connoted as well 
as for what they denoted. He saved the 
church from a definite breach with his- 
toric Christianity. Mr. Jane admits his 
conscientiousness, and even Mr. Trevel- 
yan characterises his execution as “a bad 
act” proceeding from a “mean spirit of 
revenge.” This is at least an advance 
from the abuse of Macaulay. 

The eventual triumph of Privilege over 
Prerogative may have marked a forward 
step in the history of mankind. Even so, 
it cannot be said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury is an epoch to stir lively admiration. 
The successors of the Stewarts were not 
men to kindle loyalty in their subjects. 
The Latitudinarian Hoadlys of the time 
had small spiritual power. How sordid 
public life had become is seen in the career 
of the statesmen of whom Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has given us an interesting ac- 
count.* Lord Chatham had something 
of the moral elevation of an earlier day. 
But he could also be incredibly servile. 
No character presents more contradic- 
tions. Mr. Harrison is no indiscriminate 
eulogist, although he shows clearly how 
much of her imperial greatness England 
owes to the man who made her supreme 
upon the sea and won her colonial domin- 
ion. The great Frederick was right 
when he wrote, “C’était la meilleure téte 
de l’Angleterre.” If material success is 
the first earthly good, then Chatham was 
the greatest benefactor of his country. 
But the point is open to argument. In 
his day, at least, the political corruption 
which democracy has not destroyed was 
rampant. Nor was the epoch which be- 
held the victories of Wellington one on 
which we can look back with unmingled 
pride. Wellington himself is not too 
greatly praised in the late Judge O’Con- 
nor Morris’s admirable contribution to 
the Heroes of Nation series.+ Inferior 
in military genius to Napoleon, he never- 
theless had the qualities which the situa- 
tion required. ‘Sagacity was his chief 
intellectual gift,” says his latest biogra- 
pher ; “he was admirable whether in esti- 


*Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
fWellington, Soldier and Statesman. (The 


Heroes of the Nations.) By William O’Con- 
nor Morris. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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mating the prospects of a campaign or 
in laying down a plan of operations in 
war, or, usually, in perceiving what 
ought to be done in politics; his judg- 
ment in any given situation was also of 
the highest value.” While 4 great tacti- 
cian of the stamp of Frederick or Marl- 
borough could have defeated him, he was 
more than a match for Soult. Perhaps 
his qualities as minister have been under- 
estimated. He was not a genius like 
Peel, but his ideals were high and he 
lived up to them. Enthusiasm was for- 
eign to his nature. It was after his day 
that the blight of eighteenth century utili- 
tarianism was lifted from English life. 
The Oxford Movement and the Ro- 
mantic Revival have worked a tremen- 
dous transformation in politics as else- 
where. That is one reason why it ought 
to be possible to do justice at last to the 
purposes and acts of the men who sup- 
ported King against Parliament in the 
seventeenth century. 
Edward Fuller. 


CRIME AND ITS PREVENTION. 


V. Tue Diseases oF SOCIETY. 
VI. Lire in Sino SInc. 

Criminology is a most complicated 
and perplexing subject, and he who un- 
dertakes to prescribe treatment for the 
criminal which will deter others from the 
commission of crime as well as render 
the criminal subsequently useful has as- 
sumed the study of a tremendous prob- 
lem, which will not be solved in our 
day. 

The simplest penology was that of our 
forefathers, who exacted the death pen- 
alty for all sorts of minor offences, as 
well as grave crimes. This was a cheap 
and easy method of reformation, perhaps, 
but yet it was not deterrent. As human 
life came to be properly valued under the 
progress of recent civilisation, capital 
punishment was less often inflicted, and 
transportation to penal colonies was tried 
as a substitute. Later, the prison came 
into vogue, and still remains the most 
satisfactory institution for safeguarding 
society. 

The methodical study of crime dates 
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from the publication in 1876 of Professor 
Cesare Lombroso’s L’Uomo Deliquente. 
The Turin savant gave the term criminal 
anthropology to the extended inquiry he 
had made into the physical, mental and 
pathological characteristics of the crim- 
inal population. He saw an intimate re- 
lation between bodily and mental con- 
ditions and processes, and he found that, 
of the criminal population as a whole, 
habitual criminals furnish a much higher 
percentage of physical anomalies than do 
ordinary men. These abnormalities con- 
sist of malformations of brain, skull and 
face; of abnormal development of the 
ear, of the eye and its surroundings, of 
the nose, of the mouth (such as hare-lip, 
high palate and anomalous teeth and 
tongue) ; excessive or defective develop- 
ment of the arms or legs; sexual peculi- 
arities, as feminism in men, masculinity 
in women, or infantilism in both. Pari 
passu he finds mental anomalies, as ab- 
sence of moral sensibility, instability of 
character, excessive vanity, etc. Lom- 
broso places the habitual criminal mid- 
way between the lunatic and the savage, 
and considers that he represents a spe- 
cial type of the human race. 

The effect of the statements of Lom- 
broso and his disciples was to arouse a 
feeling that if many delinquents were 
criminals because of the abnormal mental 
characteristics with which they were 
born, it was possible that all crime was 
due to defect or disease, and that, after 
all, vice was a misnomer. This erroneous 
idea, which was very popular with the 
sentimentalist, was antidoted by the saner 
conclusions of the sociologist, who 
demonstrated fairly conclusively that the 
characteristics of the criminal are rather 
the consequences of his career than the 
cause of it, and who do not regard Lom- 
broso’s “criminal type” with any enthusi- 
asm. The truth lies between the two 
theories. 

The contemplation of crime is unavoid- 
able by the mass of people who dwell in 
cities. Newspapers are filled with 
graphic stories of the evils of low hotels; 
with accounts of suicides following 
“death-pacts ;” with close delineations of 
methods by which for a time one may 
steal and yet escape detection; with cir- 
cumstantial reports of illicit love affairs, 
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and with infamous medical advertise- 
ments. Pictures are published showing 
the commission of crime. Diagrams in- 
dicate clearly A the blood spot, B the 
hatchet-blade with adhering human hair, 
C the dead body. The class of illustra- 
tions one formerly saw only in the pink 
Police Gazette, lying on the table in the 
barber-shop, now embellishes the pages 
of at least one-half of the morning metro- 
politan newspapers. The young person 
is thoroughly informed on all these mat- 
ters, and becomes used to meditation on 
delinquency and obliquity. Familiarity 
breeds not only contempt, but toleration. 

Crime is certainly increasing out of all 
proportion to the increase of population. 
In the United States, during forty years, 
population has increased 170 per cent., 
while crime has increased 445 per cent. 
Recidivists in New York State constitute 
60 per cent. of those imprisoned, accord- 
ing to Brockway,-or 70 per cent. accord- 
ing to Morrison. 

Dr. G. Frank Lydston of Chicago pub- 
lishes under the title The Diseases of 
Society an elaborate study of crime and 
its treatment.* He adopts the Lombroso 
view that the born criminal is always, 
and the occasional criminal usually, a de- 
fective. His presentation of facts and 
figures and his broad generalisations are 
aided by a wealth of illustrations, taken 
from police records, public and private 
photograph galleries and registers of in- 
sane asylums. The willing reader is led 
to accept Lydston’s conclusions and is 
convinced by his arguments, for his ex- 
amination of the question of crime seems 
exhaustive, his inferences inevitable. His 
book is a comprehensive study of social 
pathology, and his examination of sexual 
vice and crime is as frank and fearless as 
of any other delinquency. While little that 
is new is contained in his chapters on 
“Characteristics of the Criminal” and 
“Types of Criminals,” his judicial and 
forceful statements and his concentrated 
declarations of results of analysis make 
his work specially valuable. 

Dr. Lydston’s remedies to be employed 
in the prevention and cure of crime are 
radical. He advocates medical regula- 


*The Diseases of Society. By G, Frank 
Lydston, M.D. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. 
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tion of marriage. He writes: “The 
(marriage) license window is a place 
where the honest citizen and the criminal, 
the sane and the insane, the diseased and 
the healthy, the pauper and the million- 
aire, the learned and the ignorant, the 
intellectual and the weak-minded, may 
meet upon common ground, always pro- 
viding the important consideration of the 
license fee is forthcoming. The criminal, 
the insane, the epileptic, the syphilitic 
and the drunkard are here authorised by 
law to begin the procreation of their 
kind, the number of their progeny being 
limited entirely by the volition and physi- 
cal capacity of the individuals immedi- 
ately concerned.” While he admits that 
the sanitary marriage is possibly an ideal- 
ist’s dream, he believes that society will 
soon refuse license to marry to recognis- 
able degenerates, to persons suffering 
with venereal disease and to inebriates. 
“Society,” he says, “should govern matri- 
mony upon strictly business principles, 
patterned after those of the life insurance 
companies, in the management of which 
sentiment is an unknown quantity.” 
Lydston advocates asexualisation of 
criminals. “Sterilisation of criminals for 
the protection of the public against a de- 
generate posterity in no way compares in 
severity with capital punishment or im- 
prisonment for life, remedies which the 
law does not hesitate to impose in certain 
cases, for it does not interfere with either 
liberty or life. The right to procreate 
should not exist in the case of habitual 
criminals, nor in a large proportion of 
occasionals, or indeed in typical degene- 
rates of any kind whatsoever, and unless 
perpetual imprisonment be rigidly en- 
forced against them, they should be put 
beyond all possibility of procreation.” 
He advocates model tenements, baths, 
gymnasia, and the propagation of the 
gospel of work, health and cleanliness, 
books and workingmen’s clubs. He be- 
lieves in “legal assessments of the multi- 
millionaires—compulsory subscriptions— 
for the elevation of the Under World.” 
Special stress is laid on the importance 
of juvenile management and reform, on 
physical training, and on manual and in- 
dustrial training. Dr. Lydston considers 
that punishment as a specific for crime is 
a failure. He would balance punitive 
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measures by a system of rewards, for 
society’s first duty is not revenge, but 
self-defence, its next duty being to make 
the criminal, where possible, a healthy 
and useful member of the body social. 
He condemns capital punishment, and ap- 
plauds the indeterminate sentence as the 
pivot of a logical system of criminal man- 
agement and reform. 

It is obvious that the application of 
punishment has not accomplished its end, 
and that if further light is to be turned 
on this subject it must radiate from a 
new source of information, or from some 
new theory of causation. The con- 
demned man’s view of the case has prob- 
ably been little noted. His analysis may 
be presumed to be faulty, because of his 
anger, chagrin and revengeful feeling. 
Yet undoubtedly there are criminals of 
high intellectual attainments whose judg- 
ment is sound, and whose perspective is 
true, and whose conclusions are of value 
to the penologist. 

The author of Life m Sing Sing,* 
who conceals his identity under the pseu- 
donym “No. 1500,” is a man of appa- 
rently excellent education, considerable 
ability and calm judgment. He does not 
state the crime for which he was incar- 
cerated, but one is led by two statements 
to guess that he appropriated funds for 
the purpose of spending money on a 
chorus girl. Infatuation for a charming 
person of the opposite sex-is so fully in 
line with the great plan of Nature that 
some cannot view a theft for the purpose 
named with as much abhorrence as other 
crimes compel. For we must admit that 
what modern society arbitrarily terms 
immorality is not incompatible with 
nobility of character in all other respects. 
On this subject Lydston says, “Preach as 
we may, philosophise as we may, legislate 
as we may, there is in every human breast 
a subtle sympathy for sexual offenders 
against moral and statutory law,” with 
certain exceptions. 

Number 1500 has much philosophy. 
His story is replete with interesting inci- 
dent, and he writes calmly and thought- 
fully of the injustice and damage to the 
criminals wrought by the prison system. 
In his retrospection, penned a few hours 

*Life in Sing Sing. By No. 1500. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1904. 
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before the gates opened and set him free, 
he says: 


The State has cut my life in two and taken 
six years out of the prime of my manhood. It 
has done more. It has thrown me into asso- 
ciations from whose taint I shall never es- 
cape. It has linked me into an existence which 
will continue while I live—perhaps afterwards 
—who knows? It will be said that I myself 
chose that it should be so; that the fault is 
my own, as the penalities are mine, and that 
my complaint is groundless. It may be so. 
I can only at this moment say that my feeling 
is that a great and deliberate wrong has been 
done me. I did commit a crime, a serious one 
in the eyes of the law, to whose ministers it 
was exaggerated by the vindictiveness of an 
influential prosecution. But for it, howsoever 
deeply and earnestly I might have repented, 
there was no quality of mercy. In an instant 
I was herded with criminals and classed as 
one of their number forever—branded with an. 
indelible infamy and made an irredeemable out- 
cast from society. . . . I shall go out in the 
custody of the sternest and most watchful 
jailer I have met—my Past. Wherever I go 
it will be there, not a shadow or a fancy, but 
a grim and persistent reality. No illusions 
that I may encourage will exorcise it, no ac- 
tivity that I can develop will fill my life so 
full as to displace it; and it is that compan- 
ionship, more dreadful than stripes and bars, 
unjust, cruel and wrong, against which I cry 
out. 


In considering the reformation of the 
prisoner, No. 1500 states his belief that 
there is more good than evil in every con- 
vict. He considers prison life advan- 
tageous because it separates the convict 
from the peculiar vices and temptations 
which beset him when free. But reform, 
he continues, “real substantial reform, 
must begin long before the prison is 
reached, and must flow from such a num- 
ber of sources that its maintenance will 
be the incident of a general social im- 
provement, and not the product of or- 
ganised plans.” While he makes few 
direct propositions as to actual improve- 
ment in prison management, his narrative 
is suggestive to the mind of the penolo- 
gist, as he emphasises the defects of 
certain wardens and chaplains and the 
futility of some rules, while presenting 
in a most attractive style the interesting 





details of prison life. The author estab- 
lished the prisoners’ printing office in 
SingSing, and founded The Star of 
Hope, a newspaper written by convicts. 
Entertaining stories are told of prisoners 
of prominence, but with all his powers 
of analysis of character, the author does 
not open the question of congenital crim- 
inal propensity. 

Albert Warren Ferris. 


VII. 


Hucues Le Rovux’s “PRISONNIERS 
MAROCAINS.*” 


Hugues Le Roux combines two quali- 
ties rarely found together, a spirit of en- 
terprise and great literary gift. This fact, 
instead of arousing admiration, has ren- 
dered many sceptical. Those who are ac- 
customed to deal with problems of real 
life do not see how a prolific writer like 
Le Roux could prove very practical, while 
those who devote all their energies to 
mental achievements do not see how a 
man could think and write who spends 
his life in constant travelling, exploring, 
colonising. I do not deny that it would 
take a most extraordinary genius to do 
both things equally well, yet the combi- 
nation alone is seldom enough to give a 
man originality, and the more one reads 
Le Roux the more one feels inclined to 
admire in him the beautiful character of 
a man in the complete sense of the word. 

Le Roux is an ardent patriot. He re- 
jects most decidedly the opinion that 
France will cease to be one of the great 
powers in the world because modern 
ideals differ somewhat from those of past 
centuries. France needs not yield, like 
Greece conquered by Rome; she can be, 
and must be, “imperialist” as well as 
other modern countries, i.e., do her part 
in the civilisation of the world. More- 
over, while prominent Frenchmen hold- 
ing the same view think that France can- 
not compete with other nations without 
adopting their methods, Le Roux, on the 
contrary, maintains that the Latin ideal 
of civilisation ought under no circum- 
stances to be given up for the Anglo- 


*Prisonniers Marocains. Roman par Hugues 
Le Roux. Paris; Calmann-Lévy, 1905. 
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Saxon. These views account for his 
strong attachment to everything that 
savours of tradition in his country, and 
explains how this most progressive mind 
is affected painfully by the present move- 
ment in France directed against the 
church. If representatives of Catholi- 
cism have misunderstood their mission, 
let us not forget that one can trace back 
to the influence of the church almost 
everything that made France great. As 
to the argument that such old institutions 
cannot adapt themselves to our new con- 
ditions, we need only point to the Catho- 
lic Church in America. Has it not 
adapted itself wonderfully to modern re- 
quirements? Are its members not in- 
creasing in number more than those of 
any other creed? 

After these preliminary and necessary 
remarks, let us now place Prisonniers 
Marocaims in Le Roux’s writings. 

He has been trying for years to per- 
suade young Frenchmen to go to the 
colonies of Africa and found there a new 
France ; instead of crowding government 
offices in the mother country, they would 
find there a beautiful field to develop 
freely their energy and their spirit of 
initiative. Under the general title of 
L’Epopée d'Afrique, he has devoted a 
series of volumes to this problem. In one 
of them, Gens de Poudre, he told the 
glorious feats of the soldiers who con- 
quered Algeria to France. In Prison- 
niers Marocains he portrays the soldier of 
Christ, who conquers Africa not only to 
civilisation, but to Christian civilisation. 
One of the chief characters of the novel is 
a monk, one of those Péres Blancs who, 
led by the famous Cardinal Lavigerie, 
accomplished in Africa the same beauti- 
ful mission which the French monks of 
the seventeenth century accomplished in 
North America and Canada. (See the 
Pére Aubry, in Chateaubriand’s Atala.) 

An historical fact, told with some inter- 
esting details in an introduction, inspired 
Le Roux’s novel. In order to give to 
the work a touch of actuality, he trans- 
posed the action that really took place 
at Khartoum during the occupation of 
the Mahdi, to Morocco. Mohammedan- 
ism remains the same everywhere, and in 
making the change the author could take 
occasion to give some information as to 
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the country, which he knows extremely 
well, and which has attracted a good deal 
of attention lately owing to important 
diplomatic events. 

The story in the novel runs thus: A 
Spanish cargo-boat is carrying from 
Tangier to Oran a few French people, 
who wish to leave Morocco during the 
time of the political troubles. Overtaken 
at night by a heavy fog near Gibraltar, 
the vessel strikes the bottom near the 
coast and is lost. The passengers and 
sailors take to the life-boats, but in the 
morning they are made prisoners by the 
mountaineers of the Riff in front of the 
fortress of Melilah. There exists just 
then a very violent feeling against Euro- 
peans, and open hostilities have begun on 
the ground that a Mohammedan cemetery 
has not been respected by the Spaniards 
of Melilah. The prisoners are taken be- 
fore Mahimon, the Marabout of Mazuza. 
The captain of the cargo-boat is at once 
stoned for revenge. As to the others, 
they are allowed to choose either to give 
up their faith and embrace Mohamme- 
danism or to die like their chief. At the 
suggestion of a traitor, Diego, who for 
some reasons of his own hates the Pére 
Blanc, the Marabout declares that he will 
not allow each Christian individually to 
decide for himself, but that abjuration or 
death at the hand of the natives must be 
collective. The Pére Blanc, after a long 
and sorrowful struggle with his con- 
science, decides to renounce openly and 
formally his faith to spare the lives of his 
twenty fellows in misfortune, two of 
whom are women and three children. But 
the oath of allegiance to Mohammedan- 
ism being taken, the Marabout requires 
his prisoners to give at once a proof of 
their sincerity; they must submit to the 
law of Islam, according to which women 
must be married. The mother of the 
little children will be allowed to wait until 
the time of mourning for her husband is 
over, but the other must be given at once 
toa man. Christina—this is her name— 
has decided in her heart to devote her 
maidenhood to God, and has rebuked her 
lover, an officer and one of the prisoners. 
An arrangement is made that the monk 
and the girl be legally married, while they 
will yet keep true, of course, to their 
vows of chastity. But the Marabout 
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hears of it, and forces them to break this 
apparent marriage. There is nothing to 
be done to appease his wrath except to 
marry the girl. at once to the young 
officer. The latter, however, decides to 
respect her vocation; but driven to de- 
spair by love, he leaves the town that very 
night, hoping to end his life in an attempt 
to break through the lines of his enemies 
and reach the camp of the Spaniards. At 
about the same moment the Riffians are 
repulsed in a night attack. In the rout 
they abandon their prisoners, who reach 
Melilah only to find the young officer 
seriously wounded. In the meanwhile 
Christina, convinced by the argument of 
the monk and by the course of events, 
realises that the consequences of her tak- 
ing the veil would be the sacrifice of an- 
other, therefore if she can save her lover 
she will live for him. 

(In the real story, things end differ- 
ently. The Mahdi, hearing that the union 
is only spiritual, declares that if within 
one year there is no child to prove that 
the marriage has actually taken place, all 
the Christians in the town will be put to 
death. Then the woman offers the last 
sacrifice, which God blesses. Le Roux 


has spared us this unpleasant ending.) 


The interest of the book is in the way 
Le Roux solves the different conflicts of 
duties in his characters. He shows with 
great skill that the responsibility of a di- 
rector of conscience is no small affair, 
and that indeed it is not so easy to be 
one’s own priest as Protestants claim. 
Of course, in ordinary circumstances con- 
science is enough; but life is not always 
made up of ordinary circumstances. 
What a relief it is for troubled souls to 
be able to have recourse in time of need 
to men who have devoted their life to 
the service of God alone, who know the 
human heart thoroughly, and attend to 
the spiritual needs of their flock with all 
the love that is in them. We Protestants 
make matters a little too easy and simple 
sometimes. Suppose for a moment the 
heroes of our story had been Protestants. 
A man in the position of the Pére Blanc 
would have refused to consider anything 
except his conscience,and the result would 
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have been that twenty innocent people 
would have been killed. A woman in the 
position of the girl (and such vocations 
as Christina’s may be found among Prot- 
estants as well as among Catholics) 
would have felt bound to stand to her 
mental engagement, with the result that 
she would have been responsible prob- 
ably for the death of the young officer, 
she would have driven her old tather to 
despair, and she herself would have been 
supremely unhappy. It seems that in 
reading such a book those who advocate 
the theory of conscience, and of con- 
science alone, to solve moral problems of 
life, must pause and think; that their 
attitude before many possible events in 
life must appear to them superficial, 
almost childish; that they are bound to 
ask themselves the question, Is there no 
truth in the Catholic idea of the “Director 
of conscience” ? 

And now I am not afraid to say it, 
although many may be surprised at it, 
this book of Le Roux, which may not 
have the literary finish of novels recently 
signed by great Catholic and fashionable 
authors, is infinitely deeper in thought. 
I have spoken here of Bourget’s Le Di- 
vorce (BooKMAN, February, 1905). 
How different an idea of Catholicism you 
get from the two books. I find Le Roux’s 
straightforward, generous, humane, while 
Bourget’s represents nothing but a 
crooked Christianity. Every one must 
congratulate France if she gets rid of 
this conception, while in reading Le Roux 
I am no longer so sure whether France 
will not lose in shaking so much the 
power of the church. It is an old idea— 
and this is by no means synonymous with 
bad—that there are minds that need di- 
rection and minds that can direct. Hu- 
manity may have changed a good deal, 
but men, as individuals, seem to differ but 
slightly from what they were in centuries 
past. Protestantism has intrusted every 
individual with a power attainable only 
by a few. It does not recognise the exist- 
ence of higher and lower mental attain- 
ments. It represents a lofty ideal, but is 
it based on real facts? 

Albert Schinz. 
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ma.N the vocabulary of the 

#American Indian there 
Mis a term which aptly in- 
Nadicates the supreme con- 
: ' " |q tempt co a that 
—, | ataciturn philosopher re- 
eal gards his womankind. 
“Squaw-talk” is the Indian’s expression 
for any kind of foolish, irrelevant, or 
untrue talk—the kind of talk that is 
“good enough for women;” and in that 
phrase is compressed the savage’s con- 
tempt for the poor drudge to whom he 
has relegated all the hard work of life, 
and who has accepted her lot with a 
humility born of ignorance and helpless- 
ness, and with a patience under oppres- 
sion that rouses the indignation of civil- 
ised women the world over. 

‘ In The Land of Contrasts, that singu- 
larly appreciative Englishman, Muirhead, 
declares that no book on America is com- 
plete without a chapter on her woman- 
kind, adding that ours is the only coun- 
try of which this can be said. The aver- 
age American writer goes even farther in 
his praise of his countrywomen, and is 
insistent, not to say tiresome, in his lauda- 
tion of our beauty, cleverness and wit. 
Indeed, the superiority of our women and 
girls is such an article of faith in our 
national creed, that when Henry James 
showed us in Daisy Miller how a girl, 
whose only criterion of manners had been 
the standards of a small country town, 
impressed a more cosmopolitan society, 
he was roundly denounced by his country- 
women. A later generation not only ac- 
knowledges the truth of the portrait that 
he drew, but looks upon Daisy Miller in 
her straightforwardness and innocence as 
a credit to her country, in spite of her 
ignorance of convention. 

And yet, in spite of all this glorifica- 
tion of our sex, the literature addressed 
to us is such an insult to our intelligence 
and our taste that I am moved to lift up 
my voice in solemn protest. 

The most striking example of the con- 
tempt felt by editors for our mental 
powers is shown in the Woman’s Page 
of the average newspaper, where recipes 
for face lotions, advice as to the proper 
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way of conducting the feminine side of a 
courtship, and answers to foolish ques- 
tions on etiquette combine with the silliest 
of stories to make up a page that for sheer 
inanity and stupidity is hard to beat. 

Among the many blessings enjoyed by 
man by reason of his sex, not the least 
is his immunity from advice. Solomon, 
indeed, had a good deal to say to him, 
and the mother of King Lemuel gave her 
son some counsel on the choice of a wife 
that has never been surpassed. But from 
the days of the Preacher until Mr. Bok 
broke the silence of the ages with his 
Advice to Young Men, the rougher sex 
has been permitted to go its own way, 
undisturbed by the floods of advice that 
have always been the portion of women. 

Probably nine-tenths of this advice 
takes the form of solemn warnings lest 
women “lose their womanliness.” This 
evanescent quality has been threatened 
from time to time by such pursuits as 
skating, voting, doing anything in public, 
engaging in any business or professional 
work, or “going out into the world.” 
Another fear which haunts the alarmists 
is that the financial independence which 
women are now securing will result on 
their part in a distaste for marriage. This 
is the one form of foolishness of which 
the compilers of the Woman’s Page are 
never guilty, their theory being that 
marriage is the one end and aim of a 
woman’s life. 

The imbecility of the Woman’s Page is 
obvious, but in a less degree the same 
faults which pervade it are to be found in 
a more ambitious class of literature. Not 
long ago Miss Elizabeth McCracken 
wrote very interestingly in the Aflantic 
Monthly on the place held by the drama 
in the lives of the humbler citizens. These 
articles were widely copied and quoted, 
and Miss McCracken was commissioned 
to travel through the United States to 
gather material for a book on the women 
of America and the widely varying po- 
sitions in life which they fill. It was 
naturally expected that she would have 
much to say that was interesting and sug- 
gestive, but the book was intended for 
women, and the author succumbed at once 
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to the fancied necessity of writing 
“squaw-talk,” with the result that her 
work is marred by the two great blem- 
ishes which so often disfigure literature 
addressed to women. 

The first of these is a sentimentalism 
which pervades much of the book, and is 
no less marked for being somewhat diffi- 
cult to particularise. It is most conspicu- 
ous in the chapter on the women of the 
South, in which Miss McCracken be- 
comes almost hysterical over their virtues 
and their vicissitudes. Why the South- 
ern woman in particular? We admire her 
cheerfulness and energy under misfor- 
tune, but is her lot so much harder than 
that of the woman on the Western ranch 
or the bleak New England hillside farm? 
Even in the chapter on “Woman and the 
Stage,” the very topic that Miss Mc- 
Cracken had treated so well in the At- 
lantic Monthly, it is the personal, not the 
critical, note which is sounded, and in- 
stead of a judicious analysis of their rela- 
tion to one another we have an indiscrim- 
inating enthusiasm for Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe, evidently a warm personal friend 
of the author’s. 

A more serious fault mars her chapter 
on Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado. The 
result of the important experiment is of 
great interest to all intelligent women, 
and had Miss McCracken been writing 
for the Atlantic Monthly it is upon the 
political phase of the question that she 
would have enlarged, but she was writing 
for women, and a different tone was 
necessary. Consciously or unconsciously, 
she has written down to us; with the re- 
sult that the whole chapter is devoted to 
the everlasting question of whether or no 
suffrage is destroying the “womanly” 
qualities of the newly enfranchised. 

But if the written word to women be 
so much in the nature of “squaw-talk,” 
what shall be said of the oral? The old- 
fashioned lecture, once an educational 
power in the hands of men like Emerson, 
Holmes and Beecher, has degenerated 
into the sort of “talk” that Mrs. Wharton 
~ has satirised with so much skill in her 
brilliant story The Pelican. It will be 
remembered that in this story a young 
widow finds that the easiest way to earn 
her living is to give lectures. She begins 
with one upon Greek art. goes through a 
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series of “Homes and Haunts of the 
Poets,” and then, as years go on and her 
audiences become more sophisticated, has 
a course on Modern Theosophy, Schopen- 
hauer, and The Cosmogony. These lec- 
tures are of course attended only by 
women, and Mrs. Wharton characterises 
both the lecturer and her audience in a 
few terse words : “It was her art of trans- 
posing second-hand ideas into first-hand 
emotions that so endeared her to her fem- 
inine listeners.” 

Another glaring example of “squaw- 
talk” is to be found when an assemblage 
of women is to be addressed on such occa- 
sions as anniversaries and reunions. With 
unfailing acumen the committee select 
for a speaker some woman whose sole 
qualification is her sex’s fatal fluency ; and 
often have I sat, indignant but helpless, 
while the Reverend Mrs. Maunder, or 
Miss Mixett, Professor of Psychology at 
Amelia College, meandered through an 
interminable address, in which a gushing 
sentimentality usurped the place of ideas 
and a wealth of flattering adjectives took 
the place of logic. 

The assumption that women have no 
sense of humour is a piece of rank imperti- 
nence, for even those sages who deny to 
us any great creative power admit our 
superior quickness of perception—in every 
direction save that of humour. So firmly 
is this idea entrenched in the editorial 
head, that ancient jests about the bargain 
counter or the bride’s poor cooking repre- 
sent the limit to which our appreciation 
is supposed to reach. Occasionally this 
brand of wit is presented in its highest 
development in a series of “Betsy Bean- 
pole Papers,” a chronicle of domestic mis- 
haps, recorded in bad grammar and worse 
spelling. 

An appreciation of satire, an entirely 
different and much higher thing, is by no 
means unknown in women, as is proved 
by the number of those who prefer 
Thackeray to Dickens; while it is among 
women that the strongest admirers of 
Mallock’s Tristram Lacy and The New 
Republic are to be found. “Lucas Malet,” 
whose Fallowfield family in Sir Richard 
Calmady is one of the finest bits of 
comedy in modern fiction, and whose 
satire is as subtle as it is keen, has an 
enormous following among women, while 
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the broader humour of Mr. Dooley and 
George Ade have as many admirers 
among us as among the stronger sex. 

Women occupy much the same position 
toward the drama as toward fiction; 
they are the great theatre-goers of this 
country, and no play displeasing to them 
has any chance of a lasting success. The 
much-abused theatrical manager has dis- 
covered this, but is never guilty of the 
folly of producing a play designed espe- 
cially for women and advertised as such. 

Those who deny to us any appreciation 
of dramatic satire or humour need only 
count the women in the audience at one 
of Bernard Shaw’s plays, plays in which 
sentiment is entirely subordinated to the 
wit and satire of the dialogue. That genu- 
ine humourist Rosina Vokes was a great 
favourite with women. Miss Beatrice 
Herford’s clever monologues, levelled 
though they be at our foibles and fail- 
ings; Miss May Irwin’s fine humour ; the 
broader burlesques of Messrs. Joseph 
Weber and Lew Field—all these appeal 
as strongly to women as to men. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman is one of 
the few women who, writing avowedly for 
her own sex, addresses us as intelligent 
and reasoning beings. Her subjects rep- 
resent two distinct phases of feminine 
interest. In The Home and Children she 
touches the domestic instinct in women, 
an instinct so strong as to be almost uni- 
versal and almost ineradicable. In her 
Women and Economics and Human 
Work she treats of subjects not distinc- 
tively feminine, but which interest all in- 
telligent women. She never “writes 
down” to her readers. She gives them 
the best she has, and to this is due the 
stimulating quality of her work. To read 
one of her books is to wish to discuss it, 
for it is the work of a woman with a mind 
appealing to other women similarly en- 
dowed. There is no “squaw-talk” here. 

What is the explanation of this “‘squaw- 
talk”? Why is it that the American 
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woman, lauded to the skies when written 
of, is addressed when written to as about 
on a par mentally with a child of twelve? 
In The Intellectual Life, Mr. Hamerton 
recognises and deplores the fact that men 
often condescend intellectually to women, 
and offers this excuse: “We may not 
teach, because it is pedantic, and we may 
not contradict because it is rude.” He 
adds: “I think that the greatest misfor- 
tune in the intellectual life of women is 
that they do not hear the truth from men,” 
and closes with the words, “Where women 
have most culture men are most open and 
sincere.” 

While putting much of the blame for 
this on men, Mr. Hamerton lays his finger 
upon a weak spot in the mental equipment 
of most women. “It has long been felt by 
men that if women could be more freely 
initiated into great subjects the interest 
in general conversation would be much in- 
creased. The difficulty appears to lie in 
their instinctive habit of making all ques- 
tions personal questions,” and this is why 
men experience a difficulty in talking to 
women with the same intellectual frank- 
ness that they do to men. I have never 
known an intelligent woman to deny or 
resent the justice of these criticisms, the 
reason being found in the attitude of 
the critic. Mr. Hamerton is indulging in 
no “squaw-talk.” He is applying the 
same methods to his estimate of both 
sexes, and women are grateful for the 
unusual concession. 

The Intellectual Life was written thirty 
years ago, and during that time nothing 
in our civilisation has changed more than 
the position of women. They are better 
educated, have a wider grasp of affairs, 
and have entered business life with 
marked success, but the attitude of men 
toward them is ever the same,and “squaw- 
talk,” at least in literature, will probably 
be our portion for some time to come. 


Mary K. Ford. 
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[3N his last volume of 
ma stories, Mr. Kipling has 
a whimsical fancy called 
a4 wireless,” quite as strik- 
a ey ing. ‘ap i 3 en 
AMPY RAY . va which so much has been 
‘ahaa ie’: said. The scene is a 
drug-shop in a nameless town on the 
south coast of England. The time is a 
bitter cold night of midwinter. Within 
the plate-glass windows are three superb 
glass jars in red, blue and green, before 
each of which is placed low an electric 
light. The coloured lights, thrown in- 
ward, flush the white-tiled floor in gor- 
geous patches, run along nickel counter 
rails, and breaking upon mahogany pan- 
els, turn them to slabs of porphyry and 
malachite. The glare from the red jar 
falls full upon the portrait of a deep- 
bosomed girl in a gilt frame, who has 
just drawn about her neck a string of 
pearls before brushing her teeth. 

Old Mr. Cashell has gone upstairs to 
bed with influenza, leaving in charge for 
the night his principal clerk, one Mr. 
Shaynor. This Mr, Shaynor came from 
the North country, where his mother 
once taught school. His father, dead 
many years ago, was a small job-master 
of ‘Kirby Moors—a livery-stable keeper 
we should call him in this country. Mr. 
Shaynor is in an advanced stage of con- 
sumption, and from time to time coughs 
heavily as he moves about the shop. Mr. 
Cashell’s nephew, an electrician, has just 
installed the Marconi apparatus for ama- 
teur experiments in wireless electricity. 
A pole has been fixed to the roof of the 
building, and the young man now sits 
among the batteries in a room behind the 
dispensary waiting to be called up by 
Poole, some miles distant. Mr. Kipling 
has come in to see the experiments, and 
being an old friend, is permitted to roam 
about freely behind the counters and in 
the rear room. He is, of course, greatly 
interested in the mechanism of the “co- 
herer,” as the electrician calls it, that 
reveals the wonderful Hertzian waves. 


LITERATURE AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 


But as time passes without a call from 
Poole, Mr. Kipling settles down by the 
one stove in the front shop to pass the 
night with Mr. Shaynor. As they sit 
there by the fire sucking cayenne pepper 
jujubes and menthol lozenges, the con- 
versation turns to the strange and ro- 
mantic compounds that may be made 
from drugs. 

Late in the afternoon, a girl of seduc- 
tive shape—whose name is afterward 
given as Fanny Brand—enters and in- 
sists in whispers over the counter that 
John—her familiar way of addressing 
Mr. Shaynor—shall step out for a short 
walk with her round by the church of 
St. Agnes. After some hesitancy and 
blushing, the clerk goes out with her, 
leaving Mr. Kipling to look after stray 
customers. In half an hour Mr. Shaynor 
returns, coughing violently. Bright red 
spots are clearly visible on the handker- 
chief that he is pressing to his lips as he 
stands there on the mat by the door. He 
makes his way to the stove and falls into 
a chair exhausted. To relieve the asth- 
matic symptoms, Mr. Kipling sets alight 
a benzoin tablet or two directly before 
the flamboyant portrait of the girl. The 
clerk watches every detail of the process, 
and then his eyes become fixed on the 
thin blue spirals as they rise from the 
incense, enveloping and softening the 
coarse features, which, it is now ob- 
served, startlingly resemble those of the 
mysterious girl who entered and disap- 
peared with the clerk a half hour ago. 

One by one the shutters go up in the 
neighbouring warehouses; all traffic in 
the street ceases, and with its cessation 
is now first heard the sound of the sea 
as it breaks upon the beach. The odour 
from burning benzoin tablets as one after 
another is lighted mingles with miscel- 
laneous scents from soaps, powders and 
a variety of drugs. As the night ad- 
vances, the interior seems to take on new 
and added brilliancy. Lights from the 
coloured jars break against knobs and 
flagons and sparklet bottles into all the 










































hues of the rainbow. Mr. Shaynor there 
by the stove, as he draws over his shoul- 
ders a red, black and yellow Austrian 
blanket, resembles in the warring lights 
the incarnation of a drugged moth—a 
“tiger moth” he seemed to the observer. 
Presently Mr. Shaynor takes out a bundle 
of letters, looks them over, and writes 
another, with a glance now and then at 
the portrait, stamps the envelope, drops 
it into a secret drawer and resumes his 
seat. 

In the meantime, Mr. Kipling rum- 
mages about in hidden places of the glit- 
tering shop and compounds for him a 
wildish drink of chloric ether and dilute 
alcohol, spiced with ginger and carda- 
mons. Mr. Shaynor drains the glass and 
immediately falls into a sort of trance, 
with eyes awake and set intently once 
more on the deep-bosomed girl simpering 
over her pearls. In a moment he rises, 
his lips begin to move, and then after. 
difficulties come the words, “And threw 
—and threw—and threw,” completed in 
another effort to “And threw warm gules 
on Madeline’s young breast.” Finally 
follow long passages in verse and prose, 
forming, we are to suppose, the first draft 
of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes. 

For some moments the Morse instru- 
ment in the rear room has been ticking 
furiously. Two men-o’-war off the Isle 
of Wight are trying to work Marconi 
signals, but as the receivers are defective 
all their messages are being taken in by 
young Mr. Cashell; whose apparatus is in 
perfect order. At last Poole is heard 
clear as a bell, and the keys again rattle 
merrily. 

This is the story and some of the phras- 
ing. Mr. Kipling, it is quite evident, has 
been dipping into some of the many 
recent literary studies that claim to ac- 
count scientifically for this or that poet 
or novelist. Every man of letters, we all 
know, is explained ‘nowadays by the 
writers who have come and gone before 
him. He collaborates, as it were, with his 
defunct predecessors. The question of 
indebtedness, says some one, is only a 
question of chronology. Cervantes, it 
used to be thought, was the creator of 
Don Quixote. It is now claimed that 
the idea of a knight made mad by ro- 
mances of chivalry must. be set to the 
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credit of an obscure Italian writer, whom 
the Spaniard surely read when he was 
in Italy. Coleridge styled Shakespeare 
“the myriad-minded.” Shakespeare was 
myriad-minded, it is still admitted, but 
only because he was an “instinctive imi- 
tator.” Marlowe, Kyd, Jonson, Fletcher, 
and a half-dozen others set fashions that 
the great imitator followed and then 
dropped, one after another. Hence his 
versatility. Not many of his finest pas- 
sages, Mr. Churton Collins points out, 
are really his own. “Night’s candles are 
burnt out” may be, it is said, “an adapta- 
tion” of Sophocles’s “When evening 
lamps were no longer burning,” and 
“Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d his 
wrinkled front” looks, according to that 
same authority, iike “a mistranslation” of 
another line of Sophocles. Now Mr. Kip- 
ling comes along and asks whether two 
writers may not, under certain circum- 
stances, be led to precisely the same 
theme and to the same treatment of it, 
even to the very phrase in some places. 
Take the hypothetical instance in ques- 
tion. Mr. Collins and critics of that 
kind, were they to consider the matter 
seriously, would say that Shaynor must 
have read Keats at some time. The 
chloric ether doubtless accounts for the 
curious feat of memory. But there are 
serious obstacles to this easy solution of 
the problem. Throughout the scene 
Shaynor did not appear like one recalling 
an old poem; he behaved like a man 
speaking and writing what was for him 
an original poem, labouring hard from 
imperfect up to perfect utterance, just as 
the manuscript of Hyperion, published 
the other day, shows that Keats himself 
must have done. In addition to _ this, 
it was brought out in the conversation 
that followed the strange performance 
that Shaynor had never read Keats, never 
heard of him, in fact, so far as he could 
remember. 

If, then, we are to take the drug-clerk 
at his word, we are thrown back, says 
Mr. Kipling playfully, upon the law that 
“like causes must beget like results.” 
Take a young man of the Keats tempera- 
ment, add the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
place him in a brilliantly lighted drug- 
shop before the portrait of Fanny 
Brawne, not forgetting the January night 
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or the sound of the sea, and another Eve 
of St. Agnes may be evoked from “‘the 
stream of subconscious thought common 
to all mankind.” It is all like the current 
of electricity induced by the Hertzian 
waves. 

Has anything resembling Mr. Kip- 
ling’s fancy ever actually occurred in 
literature? I will drop Shakespeare and 
Cervantes as too far distant and consider 
writers nearer at hand. One of the 
phrases that once fell most frequently 
from the pen of Mr. Kipling himself was 
“That’s another story.” It has come into 
our every-day speech, where it is heard 
as often as Mr. Shaw’s “You never can 
tell.” Few novel readers, even among 
the most erudite, are aware, I dare say, 
that the phrase is also Sterne’s. It is a 
remark that the elder Shandy made when 
interrupted in his discourse by the in- 
quiring Dr. Slop. Did Mr. Kipling steal 
—‘convey” the wire calls it—the happy 
phrase from Sterne? Or is it a narrative 
device that came to each independently ? 
Mr. Kipling is the only man who can 
answer that question. No scene in 
Thackeray has been the occasion of more 
tears than the death of Colonel New- 
come. But men who read Cooper in their 
youth may remember that the scene has a 
close parallel in the death of Leather- 
stocking. Substitute Christ’s Hospital 
for Cooper’s background of forest and 
prairie, and for ““Here” the more learned 
“Adsum,” and you have something like 
Thackeray. Did the author of the New- 
comes consciously or unconsciously lift a 
great incident from the American ro- 
mancer? Or are the resemblances purely 
accidental? Thackeray, as we all know, 
read, admired and burlesqued Cooper. 
On the other hand, the death of Colonel 
Newcome is in so perfect harmony with 
his entire character that it is difficult to 
think of it as derived from some extrane- 
ous source. A few years ago Mr. Gouver- 
neur Morris wrote a clever story in which 
a portrait reveals, or threatens to reveal, 
a disagreeable relationship between the 
lovers just as they are about to be mar- 
ried. They were, if I remember rightly, 
born of the same father, but of different 
mothers ; and the portrait was that of the 
common father and a young woman 
whom he once abandoned with her male 
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child. A similar portrait also figured 
largely in an old sentimental novel by 
Mrs. Rowson, called Charlotte’s Daugh- 
ter, a sequel to the once famous Charlotte 
Temple, over which our great-grand- 
mothers broke their hearts. Charlotte’s 
Daughter, however, was a posthumous 
novel which came too late for a large cir- 
culation. Has a stray copy of this story 
found its way to the library of Mr. 
Morris? Or was the portrait his own 
invention? Let us sink a few pegs lower. 
In one of the stories of Mr. Stewart Ed- 
ward White, a small boy on the way to 
Canada with his father and mother 
dreams: as he lies in his sleeper at night 
of the long trail. At that moment the 
engine slows up on account of the slip- 
pery rails on a steep grade, and the boy 
walks off the train in his sleep, thinking 
that he is really on the long trail. The 
year thereafter some one else wrote a 
short story—a true narrative it professed 
to be—in which a young college girl is 
travelling West under like circumstances 
and dreaming of a collision. At that 
moment the train slows up to let off a 
band of concealed train robbers, and the 
girl likewise steps off in her sleep. This 
last tale bears the name of a woman. 
And that fact serves to recall two great 
novels running on exactly the same motif. 
In some or in all of the examples I have 
so far cited of similar incident or phrase, 
the likelihood of direct appropriation may 
be admitted if you like. But in the case 
of the two great novels we must almost 
rule out the possibility of any influence 
of the one writer upon the other. George 
Eliot would no doubt have been startled 
had some Mr. Collins of her day charged 
her with adapting Silas Marner from a 
certain Continental novelist. For she 
herself thought—if we may assume the 
truthfulness of this woman otherwise 
known for the strictest rectitude—she 
herself thought that Silas Marner grew 
out of her own observations as a War- 
wickshire girl. “It came to me,” she 
wrote to John Blackwood, “first of all 
quite suddenly, as a sort of legendary 
tale, suggested by my recollection of hav- 
ing once, in early childhood, seen a linen- 
weaver with a bag on his back.” The 
idea of it took full possession of her im- 
agination, she goes on to say in the more 











intimate journal she was then keeping, 
and compelled her to drop all other work 
till the tale unfolded to the end. Despite 
this account of her inspiration, George 
Eliot had been anticipated in the main 
outline of her story by a Polish tale 
known in English translation as Jermola 
the Potter. Its author was Joseph Ig- 
natius Kraszewski, who played a con- 
spicuous part in Polish letters midway 
in the nineteenth century. 

Kraszewski’s remarkable story has its 
background in the peasant life of Vol- 
hynia, a land remote and almost lost to 
the rest of the world. Jermola is a little 
weazened old man somewhat past sixty, 
who has been living a solitary life for 
twenty years in a ruined hut near a 
clump of oaks and pines, apart from a 
small villagé. One evening while at 
prayers he hears a strange cry, which he 
follows to the roots of one of the great 
oaks, where he discovers a male child 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes ; and lying 
by it is a bag of gold. The poor peasant 
takes in the child, and insists upon bring- 
ing him up, despite the ridicule and pro- 
tests of the villagers who come flocking 
to see the foundling. The presence of 
the little boy—Radionek they called him 
—makes another man of the old recluse. 
Instead of dreaming of the past and 
awaiting death with impatience, he now 
becomes absorbed in the present ; he feels 
himself blest and very happy ; for his life 
is now moulded to a definite purpose. He 
goes to a distant village to learn the pot- 
ter’s trade, and afterwards builds a kiln 
by his hut, where for years he turns out 
beautiful wares. Twelve years it is, I 
think, before a gentleman and lady of 
rank come and claim the child, whom 
they had exposed in order to conceal a 
secret marriage. The boy and his foster- 
father are for a short time separated, but 
they eventually meet again and flee to- 
gether to the woods and marshes, where 
occurs a dreadful tragedy. Radionek dies 
of fever. Jermola, straining the dead 
form to his bosom, utters a great sorrow- 
ful cry, and then flees like a madman into 
the depths of the forest. 

This Polish tale was published in 1857. 
Silas Marner followed in 1861. George 
Eliot of course knew no Polish; and the 
translations of Jermola into French, Ger- 
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man, and at length into English, all came, 
according to the biographical dictionaries, 
some years after 1861. It is, of course, 
possible that George Eliot read a French 
or German version unrecorded by dic- 
tionary-makers, who leave unrecorded 
many things. Just a suspicion of this is no 
doubt unavoidable, for the tales have so 
much in common. Not only are the main 
themes alike, but resemblances extend to 
details. Most of the characters, too, that 
help the tale move along correspond pre- 
cisely. In place of Mrs. Winthrop, for 
example, who acts as adviser to Silas 
Marner, there is a widow Harasym who 
helps Jermola in the management of Radi- 
onek. Both novelists also describe de- 
lightfully the background of village life. 
The Rainbow Inn, a reader will at once 


notice, has its double in the inn of the ' 


Polish village where gather the wiseacres 
of the neighbourhood. If we accept the 
hypothesis that George Eliot never read 
the Polish author, we have here the most 
extraordinary coincidence in recent lit- 
erary history. 

And we are bound, it now seems to me, 
to accept this hypothesis. Chance put in 
the way of both novelists the same theme. 
Kraszewski, it is said in the concluding 
paragraphs of his story, had often seen 
a bent and decrepit peasant standing on 
a Sunday by the door of a little Volhynian 
church and holding an old doll in his arms, 
which he continually rocked and caressed 
as if it were really his darling child that 
lay buried beneath the leaves by the pink 
and white thorn a few steps away. The 
attention of George Eliot was. likewise 
many times drawn toward a pallid 
weaver, as he shuffled along the highway 
by Griff House in the evening twilight. 
Out of these striking incidents that con- 
tinued to haunt their memories in after 
times, the novelists built up their respec- 
tive legends. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to ask at this point why both writers 
should have taken as leading motif the 
winning back of a lost soul; for the 
motif is implicit in the very character of 
the solitary. A man loses his soul when 
he severs himself from all human’ rela- 
tions. He may regain his soul only by 
a reawakening of the primitive affections. 
Kraszewski and George Eliot would in- 
deed have been dull, had they not known 
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and felt this in common with all intelli- 
gent mankind. Besides the same motif, 
we should expect from the two novelists 
many similarities of detail, for they both 
belonged to the realistic school of fiction, 
the primary aim of which has always been 
to correlate art with nature. Both novel- 
ists, it might be guessed in advance, 
would elaborate to minuteness a setting in 
humble life. Both would surely see that 
a steady matron is necessary to give ad- 
vice to a recluse who undertakes to rear 
a child. And there is really but one proba- 
ble explanation for the appearance of a 
waif by a peasant’s cottage. 

Much alike as the two novels are, they 
differ in just those respects that would 
be natural on the supposition that the one 
was written without a knowledge of the 
other. The Warwickshire recluse should 
be a weaver and the Volhynian should 
be a potter. And so it is. The man 
should make the child a boy; the woman 
should make it a girl. And so it is. Kras- 
zewski, a rather careless writer, rushes 
straight on with his narrative with no 
attention to nice adjustment of the plot- 
elements. The story of the gentleman 
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and lady who abandoned their child, for 
example, little interests him, for his mind 
is on the main theme. On the other hand, 
George Eliot develops her sub-plot to 
the point where it becomes at times quite 
as interesting as the weaver and his gold, 
and then unites her two threads in a 
carefully prepared climax. Again, Kras- 
zewski’s recluse, as he saw and knew him, 
was a madman; and so the novelist 
moulded his story with madness in view 
as the tragic issue. The recluse that 
George Eliot saw but did not know, was 
to her merely an overworked old man, 
and she had to divine the issue to the 
situation she imagined. She worked as 
a philosopher and perhaps did not quite 
hit upon the truth. She indeed saw that 
the end would likely be madness, and 
then saved her solitary by psychological 
subtleties rather more clever than con- 
vincing. 

In literature as 
causes—to modify Kipling’s phrase 
work similar results. If the receivers are 
in perfect order the Hertzian waves 
should have the same message for us all. 

Wilbur L. Cross. 
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MAST month when we 
expressed a vague hope 
athat we might receive 
g some sort of brevet mil- 
mitary rank, we were 
mmerely indulging in a 
her ORRIN Pimmidreamy mood; yet al- 
ready, tear faithful friends of the Let- 
ter Box have made our dreams come 
true. As fast as the mails could bear 
them to us, came missives addressing us 
now as Colonel, and now as General. We 
think a good deal of these letters. We 
carry them around with us, and from 
time to time during the day take furtive 
looks at them to make sure that they are 
there. We showed two of them to the 
Junior Editor; but for some reason or 
other he only sniffed unsympathetically ; 
and a little while after, we heard him 
telling somebody in the next room that 
it was “all foolishness.” The trouble 
with the Junior Editor is that he is suf- 
fering from debility of the imagination. 
When we come back from our vacation 
we trust that he will see the propriety 
of receiving us each morning with the 
regulation military salute. 

A certain embarrassment arose in our 
mind at first with regard to this matter 
of military rank. The question is, are 
we a Colonel or a General? Two of the 
letters gave us the former title and two 
of them the latter; so it seemed, on the 
face of it, to be an even thing. But we 
have settled the matter now. The two 
letters which commissioned us as Gen- 
eral were written from the South, a part 
of our common country of which the 
people have a proscriptive right to be- 
stow both military and legal titles. 
Therefore, we desire to announce right 
here that our proper style hereafter is 
“General.” 

Maybe our other readers would like to 
see these letters. The first is from a gen- 
tleman in New Orleans, connected with 
the Times-Democrat. He writes: 










“GENERAL: I have derived so much pleasure 
from the perusal of THe Bookman that I feel 


I ought to bestow a little on you in return, 
particularly when it may be so easily given. 
I hope you won't ascribe this to ‘the Southern 
lack of humour.’ 
“Yours, with deep respect, 
we Se Pf 


We consider that a very proper let- 
ter. The next is written from Charlotte, 
North Carolina. It runs: 


“Dear GENERAL: Having read the Letter 
Box assiduously for seven years, I agree that 
you ought to have the title of General for 
your general cussedness. 

“EPHRAIM.” 


Probably Ephraim is all right; but 
after meditating on his letter, we cannot 
feel altogether certain that he is really 
and truly a good man. 

From Cafion City, Colorado, comes a 
pretty little note, unsigned, but written 
in the most exquisite feminine chirog- 
raphy. It says: 


“My Dear Coronet: Who could resist such 
an appeal? Bon voyage and a safe return.” 


Now we think that is rather nice. 
Finally, a post-card from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, bears the following words: 


“Dear CotoneLt: Now please where will you 
pass that beatific summer? 
“Tom O.” 


In Arcady, of course; and as we take 
our leave, we waft to all our readers a 
wish that each may also have an Arcady, 
especially the Faithful Four. Were they 
not so scattered and so hopelessly -re- 
mote, we should invite them to a little 
farewell dinner, at which we should dis- 
course to them upon the art of war, and 
other softer and more seasonable themes. 
While we are absent we shall think of 
them each day; but we shall still be 
troubled by the thought that in all prob- 
ability Ephraim is not really a good 
man. 
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DIE MALEREIEN DER KATAKOMBEN ROMS. 


By Joseph Wilpert. Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 


Freiburg im Breisgau. 


The last half of the nineteenth century is re- 
nowned for great achievements in departments 
of ‘study closely related to the history of Rome. 
This is true in particular of Epigraphy and 
Christian Archeology. While Mommsen was 
laying the foundation for the great Corpus of 
Latin inscriptions, which he fortunately lived 
to see an accomplished fact, de Rossi was 
studying with scientific spirit the Christian 
antiquities of Rome and preparing the Roma 
Sotteranea, his great work on the monuments 
of the early church. These scholars lived not 
to themselves alone, but passed on the torch to 
most worthy successors. De Rossi was followed 
by his brother Michel and by Armellini and 
Stevenson, and finally by the author of Elé- 
ments d’ Archéologie Chrétienne. These schol- 
ars planned to continue De Rossi’s work, and 
also arranged for an exhaustive study in con- 
nection. therewith of the frescoes of the 
Roman catacombs. In 1897 the Papal Commis- 
sion on Excavations selected Monsignor Joseph 
Wilpert, who also traces his inspiration to de 
Rossi, as the scholar adapted to perform this 
great task, and resolved to recognise the work 
upon which he was already engaged as the pre- 
liminary part of the undertaking. Mgr. Wil- 
peft is without question the first scholar in this 
subject of Christian Art of the Catacombs. He 
has had the advantage of direct contact 
with the monuments and has given long and 
devoted study to Christian antiquities. Since 
1889 he has published from time to time mono- 
graphs on special topics which are the most 
thorough, and at the same time most explicit 
and helpful of any yet produced. His great 
success in reproducing the frescoes by means 
of photography was also remarkable. With 
such an equipment Mgr. Wilpert entered upon 
the preparation of the great work which has 
just been completed, and which may be declared 
the final work on the subject. 

Hitherto the student has been compelled to 
rely upon Garrucci’s Storia dell ’Arte Cristiana, 
which covers the entire field of early Christian 
pictorial art, but is unsatisfactory, as the fig- 
ures are in black and white and simply in out- 
line. The plan of the book implies the ex- 


haustive study of the frescoes of the catacombs 
with a complete set of reproductions. There 
are two volumes, of which the first contains 
the text illustrated by 54 pictures, the second is 
made up entirely of plates to the number of 
267, many of them in colours. The subject falls 
naturally into two portions, and the text is 
therefore arranged in two parts. The first con- 
tains those details which are essential to a 
general knowledge of the paintings; the second 
treats of the contents of the pictures. The de- 
ductions made by the author are based on a 
study of two hundred paintings, of which more 
than one-third are published for the first time. 
It is the opinion of Mgr. Wilpert that although 
the number of monuments may be increased 
by new discoveries yet there .will be little, if 
any, change in these deductions as to Christian 
art of the early centuries. In the second vol- 
ume the author has placed the plates arranged 
in the chronological order, which indicates 
most clearly the gradual development of Chris- 
tian art. Whenever the importance of the sub- 
ject and the condition of the frescoes justify, 
the reproductions are made in colour, and special 
details have been photographed if the author 
desired to bring out clearly the technique. It 
is our author’s opinion that the paintings in the 
catacombs are frescoes, and he shuts out en- 
tirely the suggestion as to painting in distemper 
or as to encaustic work. While objecting to 
the contemptuous silence with which Brunn in 
his Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler has 
passed over early Christian art, Mgr. Wil- 
pert recognises with scientific impartiality that 
its importance rests upon the place it holds in 
the general history of art, forming the link 
between the wall paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and the art of later centuries. At- 
tention is also drawn to the fact that Roman- 
pagan wall painting is decorative, while in the 
Christian art of the catacombs the idea of orna- 
mentation is subordinated to giving pictorial 
expression to cherished beliefs. Finally it is 
interesting to note how the scholar dates these 
catacomb paintings. The data for dating are 
obtained from the place of discovery, the char- 
acter of the stucco, the nature of the represen- 
tation and the details of the dress of the fig- 
ures, 


James C. Egbert. 
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DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH. By Norman Duncan. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00. 
The interest felt in Dr. Grenfell’s heroic 

work among the deep-sea fishermen of Labra- 

dor and Newfoundland is well sustained by this 
enthusiastic little sketch of Mr. Duncan’s. No 
worthier philanthropic call has ever sounded 
than that which comes from these bleak and 
inhospitable shores, where so many honest 
toilers have been forced to fight for the barest 
livelihood against overwhelming odds. Mor- 
ally, mentally, physically and financially the 
condition of these people has been incredibly 
low in view of their close proximity to good 
government and the highest civilisation. They 
have been made the victims of mercantile 
greed and oppression to such an extent that 
though they labour unceasingly, in summer at 
the fisheries, in winter hunting, trapping and 
boat-building, they continue in constant terror 
of starvation, and live and die in debt. They 

‘are a rugged race, inured to hardship, but 

“accidents will happen,” and when exiled with 

the fleet for the long fishing season or cut off 

on shore from all communication with the 
outer world by the winter snows, they have 
had to work out their own medical cures by 
charms, spells and incantations, quack reme- 
dies or rude common sense. Their ambition 
begins and ends in the desire for a large 
enough catch of fish to supply their winter 
necessities; their needs are few and their dis- 
positions brave and cheerful. But, owing to 
the barrenness of the soil, the scarcity of live- 


stock and the exorbitant price of all supplies, 


they seldom escape the pinch of cold and 
hunger, and the story of their sufferings is 
harrowing in the extreme. 

To these desolate waters sailed the devoted, 
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efficient and indefatigable Dr. Grenfell, of the 
Royal National Mission to Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men, at once spiritual and medical adviser, 
master-mariner, magistrate and~ business di- 
rector, to “help the folk help themselves,” as 
he expressed it,—“the prophet and champion, 
indeed, of a people: and a man very much in 
love with life,” according to Mr. Duncan. Mr. 
Duncan further explains: “The immediate in- 
spiration of this work was the sermon preached 
in East London by D. L. Moody. Later in 
life—indeed, soon before the great evangel- 
ist’s death—Dr. Grenfell thanked him for that 
sermon. ‘And what have you been doing 
since?” was Mr. Moody’s prompt and search- 
ing question.” Dr. Grenfell has been doing 
this: For thirteen years he has been healing, 
educating, inspiring the inhabitants of the 
frozen North, for two thousand miles up and 
down the “worst coast in the world,” going 
by the various mission hospital ships in sum- 
mer, by dog-sled over the snow in winter; he 
has established hospitals, organised co-opera- 
tive stores, where the fishermen are paid 
fairly in cash for their fish, instead of, as 
heretofore, being obliged to accept an unjust 
equivalent in high-priced provisions; he has 
built a lumber mill, as a means of opening 
up new industries, and filled hearts with love 
for God that up to this time had trembled with 
superstitious awe and fear only. 

Dr. Grenfell has recently lectured in New 
York and Boston for the benefit of his many 
splendid enterprises, and has also undertaken 
a Canadian tour of addresses pending the 
breaking up of the ice floes, which will permit 
him to ‘embark once again on his errands of 
mercy and healing. 


G. W. A. 
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LANGBARROW HALL. By Theodora Wilson Wil- 
son. New York: D. Appleton and Company. §:.50. 
This is a good book gone wrong. How piti- 

ful to follow the degeneration of a promising 
story, and what genuine pleasure might not 
the author have given us with her graphic 
sketch of high and low English country life, 
her charming glimpses of Westmoreland scen- 
ery, clever dialogue and seemingly first-hand 
knowledge of local colour, had she been con- 
tent to keep cheerful and cultivate her own 
sense of humour instead of our sense of the 
ridiculous. We do most sincerely object to 
such depths of gloom in a book-world as full 
of sunshine as hers might have been, and 
protest against having so many perfectly good 
situations spoiled. The undercurrent of hints, 
omens and premonitions swells to such pro- 
portions, before we are half through, that a 
happy ending appears, really, to be the only 
artistic way out of the trouble. We are 
neither morbid nor superstitious, and so never 
fear the. worst until we have to; certainly we 
are not going to begin to get worked up in 
the very first chapters. And as we progress, 
we can’t help feeling all the time that there 
is no earthly reason why the lovers should 
not marry and “live happy ever after.” Is 
it not enough that their respective fathers per- 
ished, miserably, that jealousy in its most viru- 
lent form besets them in the person of the 
hero’s fury of a sister, that wrong and op- 
pression flourish unrebuked? But no, one 
must sink from life forever in a quicksand, 
under the agonised eyes of the other, while 
poetic justice is promptly meted out to the 
aforesaid neurotic sister as the responsible 
party. She, too, not only loses her betrothed 
immediately after, but is both figuratively and 
literally stuck in a bog to -boot. What an 
anti-climax ! 

So, we reiterate, Langbarrow Hall shows a 
grievous lack of humour—possibly also of ex- 
perience. We do not think, for instance, that: 
“He was tall.and well formed, with a grand 
back,” the encomium of a mature mind, how- 
ever melancholy, and there are other callow 
little sentiments and enthusiasms to bear out 
our sinister suspicions. Again, if the book is 
so emphatically sacred “To the Memory of 
H. G.” as to record some of his “actual say- 
ings,” why is his mouthpiece kept waiting till 
the last for an introduction, when, as if by a 
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happy afterthought, he is made hastily to con- 
vert the hero before he dies? This seems 
hardly complimentary. 

But such great care and thought have evi- 
dently been given to the development of the 
other characters, and there are so many ‘in- 
stances of subtle appreciation and fine feeling 
that, in spite of the marked inequality of 
style and general lack of balance and cohe- 
sion in the book, the strong impression of its 
virility remains,—the sense of unexploited 
riches, the promise of much better things to 
come. 

G.W. A. 


THE FUGITIVE BLACKSMITH. By Charles D. 

Stewart. New York: The Century Co. 

This is a story within a story, unfolding, 
however, more like the shamrock than the 
rose; for the tramp Stumpy tells it to Irish 
Finerty, night keeper of the sand-house and 
coal-shutes in the Memphis railroad yards, and 
by the time Finerty is done with it we feel that 
we have been brought very close to Hibernia 
indeed. 

Finerty was “called foreman, although, as he 
explained, ‘I do all th’ worruk mesilf.’” But 
he did not, as might be supposed from this 
commentary, object to work. On the contrary, 
he was quite a model of prompt and efficient 
industry, checking Stumpy, even when at a 


‘climax of his absorbing narration, to go and 


coal his engines, his favourite war-cry on these 
occasions being: “I have me worruk to do.” 
His good wife agreed with him, after her own 
peculiar fashion, convinced that “People must 
be havin’ those that belave in thim; ’t is that 
weemen are for—an’ worrukin’.”. Our own 
experience with this “worrukin’ "’ of her sister- 
hood has not been such as to impress us pro- 
foundly with that thoroughness with which the 
author invests Mrs. Finerty. Our tin pails do 
not shine continuously, our other utensils are 
never in their “proper place,” unless we put 
them there, nor, when “there is little else for 
her to scrub and scour,” have we as yet noted 
any desire on any factotum’s part to “go over 

. the more often and with added particu- 
larity” things which by any stretch of the im- 
agination can be considered already clean. We 
never waste time this way in our kitchen, 
or are so foolish as to hunt for trouble. Per- 
haps it is different when the daughters of Erin 
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keep house for love instead of money. Yet 
even then we are stiil inclined to be sceptical, 
recalling a glimpse or two of back alleys and 
some wild Irish we have known. 
Nevertheless, the Finertys furnish a vigor- 
ous and effective background for the tramp’s 
shifting scenes, and their sober propriety serves 
to balance what might otherwise be a rather 
efratic composition. Stumpy’s story is well 
told and worth telling. It sets forth very strik- 
ingly the feelings of a man falsely accused of 
murder, and makes the most of his various 
adventures after he has broken jail and is flee- 
ing from injustice. This is the ‘Fugitive’ of 
the title-page, formerly a blacksmith, and his 
ingenuity in turning to good account every 
trick of his trade soon helps him and his 
friends back to public favour and prosperity. 
But, as Finerty would say, ye couldn't be 
makin’ us belave ’t is thrue if ’t wasn’t that we 
see it is. G. W. A. 


LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP. By Mary 
Stewart Cutting. New York: McClure, Phillips 
and Co., $1 2s. 


This collection does not fulfil all the expec- 
tations excited by its unique predecessor, The 
Little Stories of Married Life. But it would 
be inhuman to hold Mrs. Cutting to such a 
standard every time she writes, and more nat- 
ural to grant her at least as many varieties of 
mood as her virile characters display. So 
“The Coupons of Fortune’ and “The Perfect 
Tale” shall not be disappointments—only reac- 
tions against the every-day life where Mrs. 
Cutting appears so much more charming and 
like herself. But “Paying Guests,” “Henry” and 
the rest are so incomparably better! How 
could she dally with a stick like Noél Faring- 
ton, or get in such dull company as that of the 
pseudo-millionaire and his friend? Back to 
“Father” or “Sister” with their inexorable 
glasses of milk, to Mrs. Brulwyne, Anna Lloyd 
or the various fond and foolish mothers. And 
indeed Mrs. Cutting plainly appears in haste 
to have done with these uncongenial puppets, 
and stretches situations to the utmost to bring 
about speedy, happy though utterly preposter- 
ous endings. The charitable thought in this 
connection is that even here Mrs. Cutting must 
be describing real life, no matter how impos- 
sible it seems, since truth is stranger than 
fiction, and she is so fastidiously true. 

The first of the eight stories, entitled “Pay- 
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ing Guests, a Practical Love Story,” is a de- 
scription of a young, inexperienced, penniless 
girl’s attempt to run a boarding house. All 
who have boarded will at once recognise the 
boarders and appreciate the pathos as well as 
the humour of the many cataclysms that at- 
tended Miss Bennett’s efforts until she was 
eventually rescued by her knight errant. The 
next sketch, “Henry, a Humorous. Love 
Story,” is full of amusing touches. Henry’s 
sentiment never strayed beyond himself, and 
even Meredith’s great Sir Willoughby could 
scarcely have equalled the egotism of his court- 
ing, certainly not have matched his engagement 
ring. “Henry” is followed by “A Problem 
Love Story,” which unveils the hearts of a 
maid and her mother, while the succeeding 
tales, with the exception of those two already 
lamented, are cleverly told. 


THE COURTSHIP OF A CAREFUL MAN. By 

E. S. Martin. New York: Harper. 

In this latest book we find Mr. Martin in 
rather lighter vein than is his wont, but, as 
always, excellent company. Possibly it is 
spring fever, or the natural exuberance of an 
essayist turned a story writer. At all events, 
there is little to remind us of the author as 
we have heretofore known him, except the 
pleasant and finished way in which he treats 
all subjects, even such slight ones as the tales 
now before us. 

“The Courtship of a Careful Man,” “A 
Party at Madeira’s,” “The Making of a 
Match,” “A Disguised Providence,” “Jose- 
phine” and “Found a Situation,” are, with one 
exception, all stories of courtship. The first, 
from which the book takes its title, almost ex- 
plains itself, and the reader may rest assured 
that, given a mature, cautious, wealthy New 
York society man, and an equally sophisticated 
New York society girl, with Mr. Martin as go- 
between, the problem will be solved in the most 
decorously delightful way possible. We have 
also the very reputable wooings of three prom- 
ising young professional men, a collegé youth 
and a girl who had been despaired of by her 
family. But though the dialogue is faultless, 
we miss the author’s own quiet comments by 
the way, those elusive little touches that have 
always made his work so captivating. In short, 
he has spoiled us, and especially after The 
Luxury of Children we find this book a little 
tame. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


American Book Company: 


Essentials in American History. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 


Essentials in English History. By Albert 
Perry Walker. 


Das Amulett. By Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by C. C. Glascock. 


Prometheus. By A-schylus. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Critical Appendix by 
Joseph Edward Harry. 


Economy in Education. By Ruric Nevel 
Roark. 


Selections from Roman Law. By James J. 
Robinson. 


Essentials of Latin. By Henry Carr Pear- 
son. 


Grammaire Frangaise. By J. H. Worman 
et A. de Rougemont. Revised by Louis 
W. Arnold. 


The Fairy Reader. Adapted from Grimm 
and Andersen by James Baldwin. 


Half Hours with the Lower Animals. By 
Charles Frederick Holder. 


History and Government of the United 
States. For Evening Schools. By Wil- 
liam E, Chancellor. 


The Child’s David Copperfield and Oliver 
Twist. Retold by Annie Douglas Sever- 
ance. 

Educational. 


La Chute. Par Hugo. With Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by W. E. Kapp. 
In this new edition, published in 
French, Mr. Kapp has included an in- 
troduction in which he gives a short 
biography of Victor Hugo, notes and a 
vocabulary. It tells the story of Jean 
Valjean. 


D. Appleton and Company: 


The Life Insurance Company. By William 
Alexander. 


An addition to Appleton’s Business 
series. A general treatise on life in- 
surance, designed to serve as a prelim- 
inary to actuarial study; to be of 
assistance to junior officers, heads of 
departments, and insurance canvassers, 
who are desirous of intelligently hand- 
ling the subject ; and to be of interest to 
the investor, the financier, the legislator, 


the journalist, the sociologist, and to the 
student of political economy. 


The Wine-Press. By Anna Robeson Brown. 


To be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of THe Bookman. 


Iole. By Robert W. Chambers. 


Love and laughter are said to be the 
two chief motifs of this novel. Eight 
pretty girls brought up next to nature 
suddenly find themselves in New York 
society. Their experiences form the 
background of the story. 


N. W. Ayer and Son: 


American Newspaper Annual. 

A list of newspapers and periodicals 
published in the United States, Terri- 
tories, and Dominion of Canada, Cuba, 
and the West Indies, with a synopsis of 
the history of each paper. There are 
fifty-eight railroad maps and descrip- 
tions of the places in United States and 
Canada in which a newspaper is pub- 
lished. There is a separate list of daily 
papers published in these two countries. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


On Tybee Knoll. By James B. Connolly. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


The New Knowledge. By Robert Kennedy 
Duncan. 

A general idea of the character of this 
book is found in the sub-title: A popular 
account of the new physics and new 
chemistry in their relation to the new 
theory of matter. All that the book 
requires of the reader is a “love of con- 
temporary natural knowledge and a high- 
school education.’”” The volume is said 
to contain a general view of the newest 
knowledge of science and its possibili- 
ties. 


Serena. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
Although the author of several short 
stories, “Serena” is the first novel 
which Mrs. Boyle has written. The 
scenes are laid in the South, just before 
and during the time of the Civil War. 
The plot turns upon the bravery and 
courage of Serena, who takes the place 
of her twin brother, a deserter in the 
Confederate Army, and leads his men to 
victory. 
Partners of the Tide. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Last year Cape Cod was introduced to 
the reader through “Cap’n Eri.” In Mr. 
Lincoln’s latest book, another story 
about these interesting people, life-sav- 
ing has given place to the saving of ves- 
sels and their cargoes. The tale narrates 































































the adventures which the hero, a young 
man who has been brought up by two 
quaint maiden ladies, encounters along 
the coast with Cap’n Titcomb. 


The Sunset Trail. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 


In introducing this book Mr. Lewis 
says that in it he has dealt with the 
“cattle day” of the West. “In doing 
this I have seized on a real man and 
in its tragedy, at least, told what really 
happened.” The “real man” referred 
to is the author’s old friend, “Bat” 
Masterson, to whom he has dedicated 
his book. The story is said to contain 
many humorous and dramatic incidents. 





W. F. Brainard: 


Conscience. By George Winston Reid. 

A composition of many scientific facts 
which are introduced mainly in the foim 
of quotations from recognised authori- 
ties. The first five chapters aim to show 
that in the sciences—chemistry, physics, 
biology, astronomy, and psychology— 
heat is the all-important factor. The 
last chapter, therefore, has heat as its 
foundation for scientific philosophy. 


Brentano’s: 


The Lunatic at Large. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. 


Another reprint of J. Storer Clous- 
ton’s story which was originally pub- 
lished five years ago. 


The Century Company: 


Mrs. Essington. By Esther and Lucia 
Chamberlain. 


The romance of a house-party. The 
principals of this story, the scenes of 
which are laid on the California coast, 
are a poor young composer; Mrs. Es- 
sington, who, while ten years his senior, 
is very much interested in him; and 
the daughter of the house, a splendid 
type of girlhood, who, not appreciating 
the efforts of her mother to marry her 
to a more wealthy suitor, looks with 
favour upon the composer. The rivalry 
of the two women, his proposal of mar- 
riage to one while he is in love with the 
other and various episodes form the 
plot of the story. 


Robert Grier Cooke: 


The “Vanishing Swede.” By Mary Hamil- 
ton O’Connor. 

A tale of adventure and pluck in the 
pine forests of Oregon. It concerns the 
finding of the “Vanishing Swede,” a 
long-lost silver mine. Although this 
discovery was preceded by many ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, it 
brings happiness to the principals of 
the story. 
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G. W. Dillingham Company: 
Tucker Dan. By Charles Ross Jackson. 


The story of two young scamps who 
are up to all sorts and kinds of mis- 
chief. Tucker Dan’s Uncle Binny is a 
conspicuous character, as is Dr. Nash 
and several others whom Tucker Dan 
and his friend Mickey make the victims 
of their pranks. The story is said to 
abound in humour. 


Dodge Publishing Company: 


Friendship’s Fragrant Fancies. By Cathe- 
rine Moriarty. 


The themes of this volume of verse 
cover a wide range of subjects. An 
idea of their nature may be obtained 
from a cursory glance at the titles, 
which include A Bunch of Violets, Aged 
Five, April Fool, A Revery, A Young 
Wife, Blind Milton, Drinking Song, En 
Masque, Gethsemane, Retrospection, etc. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
The Little Conseript. By Ezra S. Brudno. 


The little conscript is a Jew, whose 
life in Russia begins and ends in tragedy. 
He suffers untold misery as a result of 
his devotion to his faith. Among the 
other important characters are Olga, the 
heroine, and Alyosha, a brutal Russian 
peasant. The book is said to picture the 
Russia of to-day: her military and peas- 
ant life, the conditions of the army and 
the manner of recruiting it by means of 
fotce and fraud. A romance runs 
through the story. 


John Henry Smith. By Frederick Upham 
Adams. 


A humorous romance of outdoor life, 
in which golf and the automobile play the 
leading parts. The love-story includes 
several characters. Chief among them 
are John Henry Smith and Grace Hard- 
ing, the object of his affections. For 
further mention of this book see Chron- 
icle and Comment. 


Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know. 
Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


“A selection of the best fairy tales of 
all times and of all authors.”” Among 
these will be found many, if not quite 
all, of the children’s favourite tales, as 
well as several which, while perhaps not 
so well known, are of equal interest. 
Miss Blanche Ostertag has made the il- 
lustrations for the book. 


The Walking Delegate. By Leroy Scott. 


Modern labour conditions is the basis 
of this novel. The plot turns on the 
struggle between Buck Foley. and Tom 
Keating for supremacy in the union. The 
crisis is reached when the necessary 
weapon is put into Tom Keating’s hands 
by the woman he loves. 
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sis Life Worth Living. By Thomas Dixon, 
z31 r. 

ik After eleven years of city life, which 
was found distasteful, Mr. Dixon pur- 
chased a home in Virginia. This book 
tells about the home, with its five hun- 
a es dred acres of land and mile of sea front, 
ie and describes the different sports and 
Ey pleasures which it affords to him and 
his family. The volume is well illus- 
trated with photographs taken by the 
author. 


Eaton and Mains: 


Princess Sukey. By Marshall Saunders. 


The story of a pigeon and her human 
friends. When her parents dropped 
Princess Sukey out of their nest to die 
the world was changed for a number of 
people: to Titus, who fed and nursed 
her to health and strength; to the Judge, 
Titus’s grandfather, whose heart was 
touched by circumstances in which 
Sukey played a prominent part; to 
Bethany and other children who profited 
by the Judge’s benevolence. 


Told in the Gardens of Araby. By Izora 
Chandler and Mary W. Montgomery. 


A collection of nine stories from the 
Pa Orient. Among the titles are: The Em- 
ive erald Rock, Story of the Bird of Afflic- 

‘e tion, Story of the Water-Carrier, The 
ee Crystal Kiosk and the Diamond Ship, 
bn a etc. In the prelude the authors give a 
; general description of the customs and 
a habits of the people with whom.the sto- 
et: ries deal. 








R. F. Fenno and Company: 


Man Limitless. By Floyd B. Wilson. 


“A study of the possibilities of man 
; when acting under infinite guidance with 
gi which he is in absolute touch.” The 
author points out the mental paths he 
has traversed and which have led him 
to recognise man’s heritage of power 
opening into his limitless possibilities. 
The different topics discussed include: 
Man Limitless, Love, Work, Control of 
“4 Memory, Must Age Enfeeble? Spirit Aid 
ae in Man’s Unfolding, etc. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


r Hester of the Grants. By Theodora Peck. 
% ' 


A romance of Old Bennington in Rev- 
oe olutionary days in the Hampshire 
: Grants. The book is said to be an his- 
( torical novel in which the hero and hero- 
ine are not brought to the foreground 
at the expense of famous personages 
and events, but in which the characters 
work together harmoniously. Among 
those who figure in the story are Ethan 
Allen, General John Stark, Ira Allen, 
and Eldad Dewey. 
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Henry Frowde: 


Author and Printer. By F. Howard Collins. 


A guide for authors, editors, printers, 
correctors of the press, compositors, and 
typists, with full list of abbreviations. 
An attempt to codify the best typo- 
graphical practices of the present day. 


The Dream of the Rood. Edited by Albert 
S. ‘Cook. 

In addition to the poem, “The Dream 
of the Rood,” in the original Early Eng- 
lish spelling, the volume contains dis- 
cussions as to whether Cedmon or Cyne- 
wulf was the author, notes, glossary, etc. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


The Traveler’s Handbook. 
Tozier. 


While not intended to take the place 
of “Guide Books,” this work has been 
compiled “with the object of collecting 
in one compact and convenient volume 
enough hints and suggestions to assist 
travellers contemplating a journey 
abroad to make the necessary prelim- 
inaries for accomplishing the crossing of 
the Atlantic comfortably, and under- 
standing the conditions of transporta- 
tion and other items directly concerned 
with travelling on the other side of the 
ocean.” 


The Gift of the Morning Star. 
stead C. Gordon. 


An original story of the life and char- 
acter of the Dunkers; also, a story of 
an inward struggle and ultimate victory, 
The principals are Benammi Youart, a 
man forty years old, and Tirzah, a girl 
not yet twenty. The author is said to 
have produced realistic pictures of the 
Dunkards. 


By .Josephine 


By Arm- 


Harper and Brothers: 


Our Presidents and How We Make Them. 
By Colonel A. K. McClure. 


A reprint which has been revised and 
brought down to date. It now includes 
the Roosevelt-Parker campaign of 1904. 
There are portraits of the various Pres- 
idents. The book contains new and in- 
teresting material dealing with the inside 
workings of the various campaigns, po- 
litical incidents, quarrels, etc., as well as 
a record of every ballot taken in every 
convention, 


The Accomplice. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. 


To be reviewed later. 
By Philip Verrill 


The Ultimate Passion. 
Mighels. 

A young man of sterling integrity 

enters a corrupt political “ring,” imtend- 











ing to fight it after learning its system. 
He is gradually drawn into the “ring,” 
and also becomes involved with an ad- 
venturess who falls in love with him. 
The climax is reached when he meets 
the woman of his choice and when his 
eyes are opened to the questionable part 
he has been playing. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Shakespeare’s London. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson, 


A study of the general customs and 
topography of London as it appeared in 
the days of the great dramatist. The 
work includes a chapter on the Eliza- 
bethans and one in which a theatrical 
performance is described. Among the 
other points and places of interest dis- 
cussed are: Old St. Paul, The Water 
Front, The Tower, The Strand, Tavern 
Life, Early Growth of the City, Mili- 
tary Companies, Southwark, etc. The 
book contains over forty illustrations, 
many being reproductions from old 
prints. 


William R. Jenkins: 


Simple Grammaire Frangaise, Par Paul 
Bercy. 

Educational. The following are some 
of its strong points: it is written in 
French; its rules and exceptions are 
based upon the “Reform of the Syntax ;”’ 
it contains English exercises to be trans- 
lated into French; there is a Question- 
naire which may be used for conversa- 
tion and a chapter on the distinction 
between masculine and feminine nouns. 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Ed- 
ited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. 

This volume, which is of such a size as 
to be conveniently carried in a man’s coat 
or hip pocket, or in a woman’s dress 
pocket or muff, is revised each year. It is 
said to contain fuller and better arranged 
details of routes, points of interest, fares, 
hotels, currency, etc., than are given in 
many books of larger proportions. It 
contains all necessary maps. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Dorset Dear. By M. E. Francis. 

Seventeen stories of country life 
abounding in rustic sentiment and hu- 
mour. Among the titles are: Witch 
Ann, A Runaway Couple, The Worm 
that Turned, The Call of the Woods, 
The Spur of the Moment, Sweetbriar 
Lane, Postman Chris, In the Heart of 
the Green, etc. 


McClure, Phillips and Company. 
The Beautiful Lady. By Booth Tarkington. 
A poor Neapolitan, upon whom two 
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nieces are dependent, rents his shaved 
head as a signboard in a large Parisian 
restaurant. He suffers deeply from the 
shame of his position and endeavours to 
conceal his identity from his wicked half- 
brother, whom he sees in the café. A 
lovely lady who, in passing, pitied him, 
made a deep impression upon him and 
forms the background of the story. He 
was afterwards able to help her com- 
panion, who became his employer, to 
win her as his wife. 


The Religion of Duty. By Felix Adler. 


Although a complete work in itself 
this book is in a way supplementary to 
the author’s former book, “Life and 
Destiny.” It consists of extracts from 
Dr. Adler’s sermons and addresses, 
brought together in the form of essays, 
which explain the principles and ideals 
of the ethical culture’ movement, of 
which he is the leader. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. By 


Frederick Morgan Davenport. 


An endeavour to present a sociological 
interpretation of ph ae revivals. “It 
is an interpretation in terms of law 
and personality, a simple attempt to il- 
lustrate the profound proposition of 
Harnack that religion has its secrets, 
but no mysteries.” In his preface the 
author says he has undertaken not sim- 
ply to discriminate spurious and gen- 
uine revivals, but to show that in gen- 
uine revivals themselves there are primi- 
tive traits which need elimination or 
modification in the interest of religious 
and social progress. 


Life and Letters of J. H. Shorthouse. 2 


Vols. Edited by His Wife. 


“John Inglesant” has introduced its 
author to a multitude of people. The 
friends of his book, as well as his per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances; will, 
therefore, welcome the biography of 
J. Henry Shorthouse, the editor of which 
has been his wife. The first volume 
gives Mrs. Shorthouse’s story of the life 
of her husband, together with many let- 
ters. In the second volume are. to be 
found a number of essays, several sto- 
ries and three poems written by this 
scholarly man. 


Mrs. Darrell. By Foxcroft Davis. 


A story of social and political life in 
Washington. After the death of her 
husband, an English officer in India, 
young Mrs. Darrell returns to Wash- 
ington society. While Major Hugh 
Pelham, with whom Mrs. Darrell has 
been in love for years, is undoubtedly 
the hero of the tale, Senator Clavering, 
a scoundrel oid enough to be her father, 
plays a very important part—as does 
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his daughter, whose principles are in di- 
rect contrast to those of her father. 


The House of Cards. By John Heigh. 


There is some speculation as to the 
author of this novel. Dr, S. Weir 
Mitchell has been given the credit by 
more than one. The plot of the story, 
which is laid in Philadelphia, is founded 
upon the affection which two elderly 
men bear toward the son of a mutual 
friend who lost his life in the Civil War. 
In reality it is a sarcastic criticism in 
which modern American life is com- 
pared with the romantic and chivalrous 
days before the war. 


Sturmsee, Man and Man. Anonymous. 


A book that excited a large amount of 
praise and abuse in 1892 was “Calmire.” 
The author endeavoured to present in 
a popular form the “modern conceptions 
of man in his relations to nature.” In 
“Sturmsee” this author has dealt with 
social questions—‘“the storm-tossed sea 
of the world contrasted with the calm 
waters of speculative philosophy.” It 
is said to contain some of the characters 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Life Illumined. By Ella Dann Moore. 


With at first no thought of publication, 
the author has for years, when reading 
the works of famous writers, followed 
the practice of making extracts of ‘the 
brilliant condensations of thought,” for 
re-perusal and reflection. The selections 
have been carefully arranged; those in 
which different writers have declared 
the same idea have been grouped to- 
gether, thus emphasising the sentiment, 
and maintaining a continuity of thought 
and harmony of expression. 


The Elder Brother. By Theodore D. Jervey. 


“A novel in which are presented the 
vital questions confronting the South 
growing out of Reconstruction, and in 
which the author defines the true rela- 
tions now existing between the races in 
the South.” It is the story of two 
brothers who grow to be social and 
political leaders of men in an exciting 
time; and of a number of young women, 
one of whom attains social position and 
influence beyond her birth. 


James Pott and Company: 


The Japanese Spirit. By Okakura-Yoshi- 
saburo. 


of the preceding book. 
Fenris, the Wolf. By Percy Mackaye. 


The foundation of this tragedy is 
taken from one of the best stories of 
Scandinavian mythology, although the 
author has made several changes in the 
Edda. Fenris, who first appears as a 
creature of brute origin, is gradually 
changed by the diligent skill of two lov- 
ers until he is compelled to make the 
choice between the wolf and the god 
within him. 


“These lectures by a son of the land, 
delivered at the University of London, 
are compendious and explicit in a de- 
gree that enables us to form a summary 
of much that has been otherwise par- 
tially obscure, so that we get nearer to 
the secret of this singular race than we 
have had the chance of doing before.” 
This quotation from Mr. Meredith’s in- 
troduction is explanatory of the scope 


Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Litera- a Gece, 


ture. Vol. IV. Naturalism in England. , . 
Be. Goanae Brendes: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
John Knox. By Henry Cowan. 


The period known as the Romantic 
movement in the English poetry at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is 
dealt with in this volume. The author 
has endeavoured to “trace in the poetry 
of England of the first decades of this 
century, the course of the strong, deep, 
pregnant current in the intellectual life 
of the country, which, sweeping away 
the classic forms and conventions, pro- 
duces a Naturalism dominating the 
whole of literature, which from Natural- 
ism leads to Radicalism, from revolt 
against traditional convention in litera- 
ture to vigorous rebellion against relig- 
ious and political reaction, and which 
bears in its bosom the germs of all the 
liberal ideas and emancipatory achieve- 
ments of the later periods of European 
civilisation.” 


A Dark Lantern. By Elizabeth Robins. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Issued in the Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion series. “The aim of the present 
writer has been, in the limited space at 
his disposal, to describe those portions 
of the career of Knox which are most 
likely to be of general interest; to place 
his life-work in its historical setting; to 
facilitate for students the consultation 
of original authorities; and to present 
a picture of the Reformer which, with- 
out concealing his infirmities, would 
help to vindicate his right to enrolment 
alike among the foremost heroes of the 
Reformation, and mong the greatest and 
noblest of Scotsmen.”’ 


Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. 


Recorded by Isabel Moore. 

Said to be a genuine record of actual 
conversations with Mr. Hutton, who has 
himself revised the work of Mrs. Moore. 
It narrates many adventures and experi- 
ences with well-known men and women 
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who were Mr. Hutton’s friends. It also 
gives the personal views of many of the 
men and women about whom he talks. 
“The volume stands as his final word 
to his friends and to the public.” 


The Voyageur. By William Henry Drum- 
mond. 


Dr. Drummond, whose works are so 
well known in England and America, 
has in his latest book of poems described 
the French-Canadians, with whom he is 
said to be very popular. The work ap- 
pears in two editions, one with photo- 
gravure illustrations, and the other with 
half-tones and coloured plates. 


The St. Lawrence River. By George Waldo 
Browne. 


The author has endeavoured, as far 
as possible in a single work, to give a 
short and “unbroken account of the most 
important historic incidents connected 
with the river, combined with descrip- 
tions of some of its most picturesque 
scenery and frequent selections from its 
prolific sources of legends and tradi- 
tions.” The volume contains nearly an 
hundred illustrations. 


Shelburne Essays. Second Series. By Paul 
Elmer More. 


The second series of Shelburne Essays 
contains the following subjects: Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
Lafcadio Hearn, The First Complete 
Edition of Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Kip- 
ling and Fitzgerald, George Crabbe, The 
Novels of George Meredith, Haw- 
thorne: Looking Before and After, 
Delphi and Greek Literature, and 
Nemesis, or the Divine Envy. 


Life’s Dark Problems. By Minot J. Savage. 


In this book the author points “to the 
light by which the dark places are seen, 
and shows that many hard and sad 
things have their place in a world of 
goodness.” Dr. Savage makes no at- 
tempt to answer all questions that may 
rise upon the subject. He holds that 
“to the finite mind an infinite universe 
must always be a mystery. All men 
need is solid standing ground under their 
feet and light enough to take the next 
step in advance.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


For a Free Conscience. By L. C. Wood. 


The Quaker ideals and life in the sev- 
enteenth century are here presented in 
a sympathetic manner by the author, 
who is said to know. their real life from 
the inside, The story narrates the 
events that brought William Penn to 
America, as well as many other interest- 
ing incidents which occurred in the early 
days of the Friends, 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
David Balfour. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Kidnapped. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Master of Ballantrae. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 


Prince Otto. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The first six volumes to be published 
in the new biographical edition of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s works. Each vol- 
ume has been prefaced with a biograph- 
ical sketch by Mrs. Stevenson. In these 
sketches Mrs. Stevenson relates the cir- 
cumstances under which each story was 
written, “Kidnapped”. is the memoirs of 
the adventures of David Balfour in the 
year 1751; “David Balfour,” which is 
the sequel to “Kidnapped,” gives an ac- 
count of his adventures at home and 
abroad; “The Master of Ballantrae”’ is 
a winter’s tale; “Treasure Island” is a 
story of adventure and of the sea; 
“Prince Otto,” a romance, was originally 
modelled on the character of the author’s 
cousin, but without Mr. Stevenson’s 
knowledge it came gradually to be what 
he conceived himself to be; while “The 
New Arabian Nights” is a collection of 
short stories. 


The Pocket R. L. S. 


A small volume in which is contained 
the favourite passages from the works 
of Stevenson. 


A First View of English Literature. By 
William Vaughn oody and _ Robert 
Morss Lovett. 


The aim of this volume has been to 
preserve those features of the author’s 
revious book, “History of. English 
iterature,” which have been best 
adapted to high school and academy 
teachers, “to remove everything which 
they have found too detailed or too dif- 
ficult for their students, and to add 
whatever was. suggested by their 
friendly criticism as likely to increase 
the value of the book in class-room 
practice.” The work is well illustrated. 


At the Foot of the Rockies. By Carter 
Goodloe. 


This collection of eight stories de- 
scribes the white man and the Indian 
of the Northwest, as well as the social 
life and sports of the part of the coun- 
try which is a thousand miles from 
civilisation. Among the titles of the 
stories are Jack, Rivers’ Gymkhana, The 
Heart of Lamont, The Bungalow 
Ranche, Red Magic, etc. The volume 
contains four full-page illustrations, 
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Herrick’s Poems. 


An imported volume in the Caxton 
Thin Paper Classics, consisting of Rob- 
ert Herrick’s works, both human and 
divine, together with his noble numbers 
or his pious pieces. 


A Modern Utopia. By H. G. Wells. 


To be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of this magazine. 


The Mythology of the British Islands. By 
Charles Squire. 


Giotto. 


To be reviewed later. 


By Basil de Selincourt. 

The life of this Italian painter has 
been imported from England. In addi- 
tion to the biography the author has 
dealt with the series of frescoes at 
Assisi, which it is said may be the most 
typical of Giotto’s works; his Allego- 
ries, from which may be formed an idea 
of the original quality of his paintings; 
his work in Rome; the decorations in 
the Arena Chapel at Padua, the Chapel 
of the Bardi, and the Peruzzi Chapel. 
His connection with the early Florentine 
school and his own school, and his 
career as a sculpter and architect are 
also described. 


Silver, Burdett and Company: 


Old Tales and Modern Ideals. 


By John 


Herbert Phillips. 


A selection from a large number of 
brief addresses given before the students 
of the Birmingham High School by the 
superintendent. The purpose of the 
talks has been to present worthy ideals 
to the students and to inspire them to 
nobler living. The book is published in 
the hope that it will aid teachers in 
developing the ethical applications of 
literature and history and influence the 
daily conduct of the school. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


A Courier of Fortune. 


By Arthur W. 


Marchmont. 


The frontispiece in this novel is a 
photograph of Ralph Stuart, the actor 
who this spring appeared as the hero 
in the dramatisation of the story. The 
plot of the tale concerns Gerard, Prince 
of Bourbon, and Gabrielle de Malin- 
court. Gabrielle’s heart was lost to a 
gentle knight “pricking on the plaine,” 
but the tyrannical Governor of Morvaix 
had determined that she should marry 
another. It so happened that this 
knight had assumed the name of the 


. unwelcome man and, as the bridegroom 


had not yet arrived, he impersonates 
him. He is discovered and suffers 
heavy punishment, but wins his bride 
in the end. 


Specimen Letters. 
Albert S. Cook and Allen R. Benham. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


American Unitarian Association: 


Tides_of the Spirit. 
duction, by Albert Lazenby. 


Edited, with an Intro 


The publication of this book of selec- 
tions from the religious but mainly from 
the devotional writings of James Mar- 
tineau, marks the centenary of Dr. 
Martineau’s birth. The selections are 
arranged under general heads, such as: 
The Grounds of Our Religious Faith, 
Spiritual Realities, Religion in the 
Home, Loss and Gain in Recent The- 
ology, etc. 


Dana Estes and Company: 
Jorn Uhl. 


By Gustave Frenssen. 

A story of life among the middle class 
in Germany. It describes, step by step, 
the life of a man from his youth. The 
author says that he hopes “to show in 
every nook and corner of it that all the 
labour and trouble the people in it go 
through are not gone through in vain.” 
The book was reviewed in the December 
BookMAN, 1902, from the German edi- 
tion. It was at this time that it met 
such remarkable success in its native 
land. F. S. Delmer has made the trans- 
lation. 


Ginn and Company: 
Graphic Algebra. 


By H. B. Newson. 


Educational. A pamphlet which aims 
to provide secondary schools with graph- 
ical methods and illustrations in connec- 
tion with elementary algebra. It is so 
arranged that it may be used to supple- 
ment any text-book on the subject. 


Selected and Edited by 


Educational. “A collection of familiar 
and entertaining letters by a number of 
writers and in a variety of styles.” 
These letters are collected and published 
in order that the novice “may learn to 
imitate the care and naturalness of the 
masters of epistolary style.” 


Students’ American History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. 
Educational. In this revision special 


attention has been given to questions of 
political and of constitutional history, 
to the development of the West, and to 
cross references. New maps and illus- 
trations have been added. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Children of -Good Fortune: An Essay 
in Morals. 


By C. Hanford Henderson. 


This serious study in ethics is dedi- 
cated “to those gracious spirits who in 
life and fiterature are helping me to 
discover in what good fortune consists.” 


















While it is said that the book will be 
valuable to the technical moralist, it is 
meant especially for the earnest men 
and women who are confronting prac- 
tical questions of morality in the affairs 
of life. Some of the subjects discussed 
are: Human Conduct, Right and Wrong, 
Efficiency, Worth, The Moral Person, 
Social Welfare, etc. 


Wild Wings. By Herbert K. Job. 


The adventures of a camera-hunter 

among the larger wild birds of North 

America on sea and land. It is Mr. 

Job’s practice to take a yearly trip to 
some new section of the country notable 
for its birds. This book with its one 
hundred and sixty illustrations is a re- 
sult of some of these journeys. In it 
there are descriptions and photographs 
of many birds about which little is 
known, on account of their terror for 
mankind. President Roosevelt has writ- 
ten an introduction to the book. 


The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel D. 
Puffer. 


To be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of THe BookMAN. 


The rn Ministry. By Lyman Abbott, 


The object of this book is to answer 
the question, “Why do any people ever 
go to church ;’’ “to indicate to priests and 
preachers what it is which induces half 
the population of New York City to 
lay aside their commercial pursuits and 
gather in their churches every seventh 
day; to interpret to themselves the men 
and women who form these congrega- 
tions, and explain to them what it is 
that they are often unconsciously seek- 
ing; and to indicate to those who rarely 
or never do go to church the advantage 
which they might secure if they were 
in this respect to conform to the cus- 
tom, not only of their fellow-country- 
men in America, but of their fellow-men 
throughout the world.” 


The Witness to the Influence of Christ. By 
the Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter. 


These six lectures, delivered before 
Harvard University, were the William 
Belden Noble lectures for 1904. The 
author has not dealt with questions 
which concern the evidential value of 
miracles and prophecy, and other sim- 
ilar matters, but with the historical fact 
of the influence of Christ, and the 
spiritual fact of his influence in relig- 
ious experience. 


The Shoes that Danced, and Other Poems. 
By Anna Hempstead Branch. 

“The Shoes that Danced” is a one- 

act play in blank verse dealing with a 


romantic incident in the life of the 
painter Watteau. The themes of the 
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sonnets and poems cover a wide range 
of subjects. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 


“Because of faith and reverence,—l 
dare to inscribe this book to Yamato 
Damashii.” From this inscription the 
reader easily guesses that the important 
scenes of the story are laid in Japan, 
although Washington ciaims a share. It 
is a tale of love and war laid just prior 
to and during the Russo-Japanese War. 
The author has not drawn her characters 
from life nor are the incidents related 
true to history. Both Americans and 
Japanese figure prominently in the story. 


As the World Goes By. By Elisabeth Wil- 
lard Brooks. 


An early marriage between an actress 
and a man of culture and refinement 
soon resulted in a separation. Their 
daughter Constance, having inherited 
strong characteristics from her father, 
also resembles her mother, inasmuch as 
she falls in love with a Polish opera- 
singer, leaves her mother, and goes to 
live with her father in New York. The 
climax of the story is the result of her 
worldly experience. It is said to intro- 
duce personages “who have outgrown 
Christianity, and accepted the consola- 
tion of metempsychosis, or the mystic 
arithmetical refinements of Babism with 
its nineteen months of nineteen days.” 


The Coming of the King. By Joseph Hock- 
ing. 

The scenes of this romance are laid in 
England at the time of the Restoration 
of Charles II. The story covers several 
historical events that take place at the 
time when the Stuarts and the Puritans 
were unfriendly. It is said to vividly 
portray Charles II. and his Court, as 
well as James II., former Duke of York. 
Mr. Grenville Manton has illustrated the 
book. 


A Knot of Blue. By William R. A. Wilson. 
The plot of this story of intrigue and 
adventure deals with the fickleness of 
man and the love of woman. The ro- 
mance takes its title from a bow of blue 
which Aimée de Marsay gave to Raoul 
de Chatignac, the vacillating lover, to 
wear in war, in which he engaged to re- 
gain the self-respect lost through an 
intriguing woman and a _ treacherous 
villain. 


Curly. By Roger Pocock. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Bookman. 
The Weird Picture. By John R. Carling. 


The plot of this story of murders, 
ghosts, and subterranean passages turns 
on the summons which a man receives to 
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attend the marriage to another man of 
the woman he loves, the bridegroom be- 
ing his brother. The wedding is pre- 
vented by the murder of the bridegroom. 
The mystery is not unravelled until just 
prior to the close of the tale. 


On the Firing Line. By Anna Chapin Ray 


and Hamilton Brock Fuller. 

While this romance of love and war 
has its beginning on shipboard, the prin- 
cipal events take place in Southern 
Africa during the Boer War. The hero 
is a trooper Toten Canada, and the hero- 
ine, an English girl of Southern Africa. 
The story is said to present a vivid 
and true picture of the war. 


The Master Mummer. By E. Phillips Op- 


penheim. 

A mystery tale in which an apparently 
friendless girl is rescued from the hands 
of a wicked baronet. The rescue is at- 
tended by murder. The guardians of 
this fascinating maiden find their hands 
full in defending her from her unprin- 
cipled foes. Just why she is so dili- 
gently sought, even at the price of life, 
remains unknown until the last chapter 
of the book. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 
David Ransom’s Watch. By “Pansy.” 


“Pansy’s” latest book is a story of 
love and purity, “where the better affec- 
tions are set toward the richer things 
of life.” A spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
is in the end rewarded, runs through 
the tale. It is said to have the best 
plot of any of the author’s former books. 


John W. Luce and Company: 


Epigrams and Aphorisms. By Oscar Wilde. 


A collection of adages and epigrams 
selected from the novels, plays, essays, 
and other prose writings of the late 
author. Out of Mr. Wilde’s works “has 
been picked a handful of gems which 
show the author as an artist, and which 
must surely lead to a better comprehen- 
sion of his genius.” 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


The Aftermath of Slavery. By William A. 
Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 

A study of the condition and environ- 
ment of the American negro, written by 
a coloured man who was a slave. The 
following chapter-titles give an idea of 
the character of the book: The Institu- 
tion of Slavery and its Abolition, South- 
ern Opposition to Reconstruction, The 
War on Negro Suffrage, The Negro in 
Politics, The National Duty to the 
Negro, etc. Thomas Wentworth - Hig- 
ginson has written the introduction to 
the book. 
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The Fleeing Nymph and Other Verse. By 
Lloyd Mifflin. 





This collection of sonnets and poems 
takes its title from the first selection. 
Among the various themes of the verses 
are to be found those of love, life and 
nature. 


The Norsk Nightingale. By William Kirk. 


A volume of Scandinavian verse, con- 
sisting of lyrics, historical tales, and 
poetical translations. The volume con- 
tains several characteristic illustrations. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


International Press Association: 
Elizabeth. 


By Captain James T. Elliott. 

The scenes of this romance are laid 
in the South and West. It narrates the 
trials and misfortunes of a brave and 
high-strung girl, who is deprived of the 
love and protection of her father 
through an accident. It also tells the 
story of the struggles and successes of 
the hero who won her love. 


Laird and Lee: 
Purple Peaks Remote. 


By John Merritte 
Driver. 

A romance of Italy and America. The 
story opens with a capture by Italian 
banditti, Father Accabo provides one 
of the chief motifs of the novel. The 
scenes are changed to Chicago, in which 
city a pathetic tragedy is enacted. The 
story is one in which the author is said 
to have laid bare the immorality which 
“lies slumbering like a hidden Vesuvius 
beneath the crust of so-called modern 
society.” 


Practical New Standard Speller. By Alfred 


B. Chambers. Edited by E. T. Roe. 
Educational. Designed for Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar grades. It 
is based upon Webster’s New Standard 
Dictionary. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 
Iowa: The First Free State in the Louis- 


iana Purchase. By William Salter. 

The author, who has been a resident of 
Iowa for a number of years, has made a 
study of its history. This volume is 
the result of his research. It covers 
the period from 1673, when it was dis- 
covered, to its admission into the Union, 
in 1846. Portraits and plans illustrate 
the book 


The Old Greek Press: 
The Art of Writing and Speaking the Eng- 


lish language, Story-Writing and Journal- 
ism. By Sherwin Cody. 

A revised edition of a small book 

which deals with the three general sub- 
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jects: Literary Journalism, Short-Story 
Writing, and Creative Composition. The 
author tells how to write news stories, 
stories for magazines, verse, essays, 
novels, and book reviews; suggests the 
different kinds of short stories, the 
method of writing them, etc.; and gives 
advice concerning the many things 
necessary to the successful story. 


Rand, McNally and Company: 


The Child Vivien and Other Tales. By 
Charlotte J. Cipriani. 


A collection of four stories for chil- 
dren taken from legends of the time 
of William of Orange, son of Aimery 
of Narbone. The stories included are: 
The Child Vivien, How Child Bertram 
Won His Spurs, The Faithful Grey- 
hound, and The Faithful Villain. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 
Beating Sea and Chanceless Bar. By Jacob 
Lazarre. 
Four Hebrew love stories are included 
in this volume. Their titles are: “Wave 
and Spar,”’ “Once in Some Memorable 


Before,” “On Some Fortunate Yet 
Thrice Blasted Shore,” and “So Hesi- 
tate and Turn and Cling,—Yet Go.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


Mirabeau and the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. 


A review of this book will appear in, 


a subsequent issue of THE BookMAN. 


The Pre-Exilic Prophets. By Rev. W. 
Fairweather. 


An addition to the Temple Series of 
Bible Handbooks. The author has de- 
voted one chapter to the history and 
religion of the Israelites during the 
eighth century before Christ; another 
deals with the prophets of this century: 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah; the 
third concerns the century before the 
exile, and the fourth chapter describes 
the prophets of the last days of Judah: 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Jeremiah. 


Diplomatic Mysteries. By Vance Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. Thompson’s latest book deals 
with the inside stories of some of the 
greatest international incidents of re- 
cent years. Some of the things which 
are brought to light are how the plot 
was hatched that ended the life of 
President Faure, of France; how, 
through a series of agents stationed all 
over Europe, the Sultan of Turkey 
knows in advance the move of every 
government; the true storv of the 


Crown Prince Rudolph; the fight be- 
tween France and the Vatican; how the 
Russo-Japanese war came about, etc. 


Philadelphia Commercial Museum: 
Panama. Edited by Edward James Cattell. 


The Panama section of the Foreign 
Commercial Guide is designed to meet 
the existing demand for accurate in- 
formation concerning this part of Cen- 
tral America. It treats of sixteen dif- 
ferent subjects, such as: climate, physi- 
cal features, political features, trade 
centres, etc. It contains a specially pre- 
pared map, and is bound within paper 
covers. 


The Vir Publishing Company: 
The Social Evil in University Life. By 


Robert N. Willson, M.D. 

A reprint from the Medical News. 
Dr. Willson’s message is not only to 
the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to which institution he is the 
physician, but to men, old and young, 
and to parents and educators every- 
where. 


The John C. Winston Company: 
An Embarrassing Orphan. By W. E. 


Norris. 

The one stipulation Elsie Britten’s 
dying father, a South American million- 
aire, made when he committed her to 
the care of her uncle, Sir Edward 
Denne, of England, was that her uncle 
should keep her wealth a secret until the 
announcement of her engagement with 
a deserving suitor. A French uncle dis- 
covers that she is an heiress and lays 
deep plans to secure her as a wife for 
his son. It becomes a strife between 
the uncles, the climax of the story be- 
ing the ultimate success of one of them. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company: 
Edwin McMasters Stanton. By Frank 


Abial Flower. 

The biography includes the period 
from Buchanan’s through Johnson’s ad- 
ministration. It “gives, as by a search- 
light from within, the only story of 
those prodigious epochs that is not dis- 
connected or fragmentary, or in some 
feature misleading.’”” The book is 
founded upon public records, testimony 
of actual witnesses and several letters. 


MENASHA, WIS. 


Log Cabin Inn: 
Prince or Creole? By Publius V. Lawson. 


The. history of the Lost Prince, 
Louis XVIL, son of Marie Antoinette, 
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is here told in popular style. It de- 
scribes his life during the terrors of 
the French Revolution; his escape from 
the Temple; his settlement among the 
savages in America; of the life and work 
among the Indians, and the arrange- 
ment for his abdication of the French 
throne. It is said to be the first com- 
plete history of the Lost Prince ever 
written. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Young Churchman Company: 


The Doctrine of God. By Rev. Francis J. 
Hall. 


A revised edition of a work which 
appeared about twelve years ago. 
Among the subjects discussed are: The 
Science of Theology, The Church’s 
Dogmatic Office, Holy Scripture, The- 
ism, The Divine Nature, Moral Attri- 
butes, etc. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


H. W. Mangold and O. Lund: 


The Four Orphans. By H. W. Mangold 
and O. Lund. 


The object of this story is to answer 
in a practical way such questions as: 
What are the real functions of society? 
What is the duty of society to the in- 
dividual, and what is the duty of the 
individual to society? Should the func- 
tions of society change in accord with 
the evolution of man and industry? 
What effect has environment on the in- 
dividual? etc. The volume is bound 
within paper covers. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Methuen and Company: 


In a Syrian Saddle. By A. Goodrich Freer. 
The description of a journey to Moab, 
Galilee and Samaria. The different 
cities, towns and places of interest vis- 
ited are: Jericho, Madaba, Mshatta, 
Amman, Jerash, and the Fords of Jab- 
bock, Es-Salt, The Jordan Valley, 
Nablus, Taanak and Megiddo, Samaria, 
Haifa and Carmel, Nazareth and Tabor, 
The Sea of Galilee. Tiberias and Besan, 
and West of the Jordan. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of May and the tst of June: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
2, The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


3. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. Forma Gordyeeff. 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
3. Rose of the World. 


. Fond Adventures. 


. Rose of the World. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Tyranny of the Dark. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


: " (Century. ) $1.00, 


5. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. The Lunatic at Large. Clouston. (Bren- 


tano.) $1.00, 


. Mrs. Darrell. Davis. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Jorn Uhl. Frenssen. 
. The Unwritten Law. 


(Estes.) $1.50. 
Henry. (Barnes.) 
$1.50. 

Gorky. (Scribner. ) 
$1.00. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. Billy Duane. 


Mathers. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50 
(Century. ) 


$1.50. 


. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. Glyn. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Hecla Sandwith. Valentine. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Castle. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

Hewlett. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


. The Opening of Tibet. Landon. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $3.80 


. The Bahama Islands. Shattuck. (Macmil- 


lan.) $10.00. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Castle. (Stokes.) 


$1.50 


. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 


$1.50 

(Century.) $1.00. 

Garland. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


The Ravanels. - Dickson. 


(Lippincott. ) 


$1 So. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 





2. The Princess Passes, Williamson. 


3. Constance Trescot. 


3. The Great Mogul. Tracy. 


3. The Great Mogul. Tracy. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
( Holt.) 


$1.50. 

Mitchell. (Century.) 
$1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. Partners of the Tide. Lincoln. (Barnes. ) 


$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

’ git of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) 

1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

. The Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 

(Century.) $7.50. 

, < of the Tide, Lincoln. 
I 

. Harm Jan Huidekoper. Tiffany. 

Co.) $2.50. 


(Barnes. ) 


(Clarke 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Mysterious Mr. Sabin. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
(Clode.) $1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00 
‘ ore Trescot. Mitchell. 
I 


.50. 
. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. 
$1.50. 


(Century. ) 
(Page & Co.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

(Clode.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. Rose of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 


3. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
: boi Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
1.50. 
By 99 Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
.. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50, 


(Stokes. ) 


. The Plum Tree. 


. Return. Snellen Tooke: 


. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Plum Tree. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Pioneer. Bonner. (Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


3. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. The Indifference of Juliet. 


Richmond. 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 


(Doubleday, 


Co.) 


$1.50. 
‘ + the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg. ) 
1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice 


(Century.) $1.00. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25 
(Page & Co.) 


(Doubleday, Page 


$1.50 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 


9. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Sunset Trail. Lewis. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
3. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


$1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


5 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 
(Century.) $1.00 


$1.50. 


. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 


. For the White Christ. Bennet. (MecClurg.) 
1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
2. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
$1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


(Stokes. 
$1.50. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


1 Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


$1.50. : 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 

$1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. De Profundis. Wilde. (Putnam.) $1.25. 
. Wonders of Life. Haeckel. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


(Century. ) 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00 
. My Own Story. Powers. (Bobbs- Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 

. At the Foot of the Rockies. Goodloe. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. “ae of the World. Castle. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

: cae Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 

$1.50. 


(Century) 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Flower of Destiny. Orcutt. (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.25. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

Garland. 


The Tyranny of the Dark. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
‘ <a MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 
1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Bird Life. Chapman. (Appleton.) $2.00. 
The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. Duncan. (Revell.) 


1.00. 
. = Harvest of the Sea. Grenfell. ( Revell.) 
1.00. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Briggs.) $1.00. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


5. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
6. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 


. Constance Trescot. 


; Sandy, Rice. 
. The Ravanels. Dickson. 
. The Color Line. Smith. 


. The ard Dixon. 
I 
’ “he Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
1.50. 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


. Constance Trescot. 


1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Quakeress. Clark. 


‘ Sandy, Rice. 
. Constance Trescot. 


1.50. 
. Sanna. Waller. 
. Sanna. Waller. 


. The Golden Flood. Lefevre. 

. The Weird Picture. 
$1.50 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Mitchell. 


$1.50. 
.7 Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
1.50. 


(Century. ) 
(Stokes. ) 


(Century.) $1.00. 

(Lane.) $1.50. 
(McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


(Stokes. ) 
(Stokes. ) 


& Co.) 


$1.50. 


. The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. Glyn. 


(Harper.) $1.50 

Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Mitchell. (Century. ) 

(Century.) $1.00 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50 
(Bobbs-Merrill 


(Doubleday, Page 


Co.) $1.50. 
& Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Winston & Co.) 


(Century.) $1.00 
Mitchell. 


$1.50 


(Century. ) 
$1.50 


. The _* on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
The House of the Black Ring. Pattee. 
(Holt.) $1.50. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


H .) $1. 
Neg cP RAE eer (McClure. ) 


Carling. (Little, 
(Appleton.) — $1.50. 


$1.00. 


Brown & Co.) 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


2. A Short History of Oregon. Johnson. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.00. 

. From the West to the West. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 

. Letters from an Oregon Ranch. Katharine. 
(McClurg.) $1.25. 

. The Lewis and Clark Expedition. Lighton. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 65c. 

. The Marriage of William , Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Duniway. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens, (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century.) 


1.50. 
. Partners of the Tide. Lincoln. (Barnes. ) 


1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. The Gift of the Morning Star. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrili 


Co.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. 


. Constance Trescot. 
. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page & Co.) 


Gordon. 


(Century. ) 
$1.50. 


1.50. 
. Lee’s Letters and Recollections. Lee. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $2.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. A Mysterious Disappearance. 
(Clode.) $1.50. 


Holmes. 


$1.50. 
. The Plum Tree. Phillips. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. Sandy. Rice. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. ( Holt.) 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 
. The Orchid. Grant. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


. Constance Trescot. 


$1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 


. The Orchid. Grant. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. The Long Ago and the Later On. Bromley. 


. Rose of the World. Castle. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper. ) 
(Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Century.) $1.00. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Century.) $1.00 


$1.50. 
(Holt.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.25. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century.) 


$1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Sunset Trail. Lewis. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
(Scribner.) $1.25. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 


(Robertson.) $1.50. 


. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


$1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 


3. rae Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. 

. —- Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1.50. 

: ge the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg. ) 
1.50. 


(Century.) $1.00. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.} $1.00. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. ; 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man on the Box. ( Bobbs- 

(Dodd, 


Ward. 


MacGrath. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 

. The Orchid. Grant. (Scribner.) $1.25. 

. The Ravanels. Dickson. (Lippincott.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. ( Holt.) 


$1.50. 


Ward. 


Williamson. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. 
dington. (Scribner.) $2.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
(Harper.) $1.50. | 

. The Americans. Miinsterberg. 
Phillips & Co.) $2.50. 


Wad- 
Ward. 
(McClure, 


THE BOOKMAN 


4. The Orchid. Grant. 
5. The Princess Passes. 


(Seribner.) $1.25. 
Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
6. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system. 

POINTS 

A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 

“oe “ ad “ “ 
3d i 
4th Las 
5th “ 
6th q 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50 
The Garden of 
(Stokes. ) " 
. Constance Trescot. 
tury.) $ 
The Princess 
(Holt.) $1.50 
. Rose of the World. Castle. 


POINTS 


Mitchell. 
Passes. 


(Stokes. ) 





